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“I have gathered me a posie of other men's flowers, and nothing but the 
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thread that binds them is mine own.’’—Montaigne. 





The nervousness of England up 
to the very hour of the Corona- 
tion was expressed by an East 
End patriot when she exclaimed: ‘‘ What I 
want to see is Saturday well over; then to 
know where that gypsy is, and go right up to 
her and say to her face, ‘You liar!’”” The 
untoward event that caused the postponement 
of the date was still reflected in the shadows 
on many faces when the head of the royal pro- 
cession appeared at the Abbey entrance, and 
then, with a sigh of relief, each man knew that 
his haunting fear that a witch’s prophecy 
might come true was only an idle superstition. 

The solemnity of the Coronation services was 
heightened for the King himself, and for all 
who witnessed the ceremony, by a sense of what 
some one called ‘‘that almost unsupportable 
impartiality of Fate which treats every man as 
though but a handful of dust,’”’ and there was 
honest gratitude in many a loyal Briton’s 
heart when the Coronation sun had set and 
Edward VII. was crowned King indeed. The 
splendor of the pageant lacked little of its in- 
tended luster. The feebleness of the vener- 
able Archbishop of Canterbury lent a certain 
pathos to the event, and there was a human 
touch in the affection with which the King 
embraced Prince George when the latter made 
his filial obeisance. For the rest, the glitter 
and pomp and show were much as they were 
pictured for us two months ago by A Peer’s 
Daughter, in The Lady’s Realm, who alone of 
all the special correspondents had a vision of 
the Coronation as it did not take place last 
June. 

‘“‘The coronation,” her account reads, ‘‘was a 
wonderful sight, for those inside the Abbey at all 
events. The magnificent display of jewels and 
orders, the richness of color of the mass of beautiful 
crimson robes of the peers and peeresses, the glitter 
of the hundreds of coronets, and the kaleidoscope 
of brilliant tints worn by many other spectators, 
formed a never to-be-forgotten picture.” 

Her account was in cold type before the ill- 
ness that struck the King down was known 
outside the court circle, and some mischievous 
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printer’s devil of a proofreader refused to “‘ kill” 
it when the grievous fact became known. Now 
at last her prophecy has been fulfilled and the 
Peer’s Daughter takes precedence over the 
ill-omened gypsy as a foreteller of future events. 
Yet we have The Saturday Review for it that 
something was really lost with the postpone- 
ment of the original date of the Coronation: 

There is, of course, in all sobriety, an aspect of 
the disappointment which will bear the description 
of an irreparable national loss. We are not think- 
ing of old wives’ stories about the crowning of the 
King; a postponed coronation loses none of its 
efficacy. But history does not repeat itself; things 
never happen in exactly the same way again. 
When again will peace after a successful war and a 
coronation coincide? Then it is doubtful if so 
representative, so ideal a pee. of the British 
Empire caneverberepeated. The Indiancontingent 
alone can hardly be so complete again. Very 
many personages imperially most significant will 
now return without having taken part in the great 
object lesson, a lesson for life, for which they came 
over. These are among the things we can only 
regret. 

Among those ‘“‘very many personages im- 
perially most significant’? might have stood 
our own special Ambassador, by the grace of 
Theodore, and that the Honorable Whitelaw 
Reid failed to grace the festival of King 
Edward’s Coronation was an irreparable per- 
sonal, if not national, loss. 

Beyond question, the British navy 
lost an excellent officer when, in 
January, 1892, the commander of 
the second-class cruiser Melampus left his ship 
to assume the less congenial réle to which he 
was called by the death of his brother, the 
Duke of Clarence. The training of a naval 
officer may not be the ideal preparation for a 
royal career; but of the callings open to an 
English prince of the blood, it is probably the 
least objectionable. While the British army 
remains a refuge for younger sons of the no- 
bility without serious purpose in life, and while 
the morale of the officers’ mess continues what 
it was shown by the Boer War to be, the son of 
an English King will find a better field in the 
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navy for the development of those sterling 
qualities which are becoming to a prince, 
though they grow more rare as the advantages 
of birth and rank and fortune accumulate. Of 
the twenty-five years of active life which the 
present Prince of Wales remembers, his fifteen 
years of sea duty, in which he worked his way 
up patiently and honestly through all the grades 
of service from cadet to commander, must loom 
very large in the retrospect. They were the 
formative years of his life—from the age of 
twelve to that of twenty-seven; and in them 
were formed those homely virtues and habits 
of decency which all who know him attribute 
to the son of the ‘‘gay prince,”’ Albert Edward. 
That the ten years which have succeeded have 
not raised him in the public estimation above 
the level of eminent respectability must be due 
to a fatal defect of imagination like that which 
has been observed in others of the Georges. To 
an imaginative mind the intimate knowledge 
of the Empire which he has gained in his voy- 
ages, a realizing sense of England’s proud posi- 
tion in the world, her increasing opportunities 
and civilizing mission, and of his own high re- 
sponsibility, would have been an inspiration 
that must have made him a positive influence 
on his generation. Ten years of fuss and cere- 
mony, however, of meetings and charities, of 
dinners and after-dinner speeches, have not 
made him a fluent or agreeable speaker. He 
has so far failed to impress his personality on 
his contemporaries, and his heavy eyes leave on 
the observer an impression of stolidity. Loved 
and admired by his companions of the quarter- 
deck, and praised always as an exemplary 
officer, he appears to best advantage in the life 
of routine and of domestic tranquility. The 
following catalogue, from Harper’s Weekly, of 
his sports and recreations gives the key to his 
character: 

The Prince is a keen sportsman, and, like most 
sailors ashore, has a turn for farming, which he dili- 
gently cultivates. Already he is getting known as a 
breeder. Shooting and fishing are his chief recrea- 
tions, and in both he is above the average. He has 
shot turkey-buzzards in Buenos Ayres, wild-duck 
and teal at Tokyo, quail and kangaroo in Australia, 
pheasant and snipe in China, elk, sambur deer and 
buffalo in Ceylon, and once so far forgot himself in 
the Middle Kingdom as to let fly ata fox. He keeps 
a better seat than most sailors, but not good enough 
to warrant him in following the hounds. Horse- 
racing appears never to have interested him. He is 
a fair hand at billiards, plays golf, and in his younger 
days was a promising boxer. Cricket, racing and 
football, however—the three great sports of the 
country—he has never gone in for. His more inti- 
mate hobbies are stamp-collecting, mechanical toys, 
and posters. It is not an inspiring list, but it re- 
fects the man accurately enough. 
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From such a prince we may expect, when he 
comes to the throne, an eminently safe and con- 
servative reign; but one that will not shine with 
the brilliancy of his father’s court, nor appeal 
to the English people as did the personal influ- 
ence of the late Queen. 





THE VATICAN LHe position of the American Gov- 
ANDTHE ernment in its recent negotiations 
PHILIPPINES ith the Vatican was from every 
point of view both difficult and delicate. Com- 
mitted by the Treaty of Paris to the protection 
of the “property and rights”’ of “‘ ecclesiastical 
and civic bodies”’ in the Philippines, and by its 
traditional policy to non-interference in church 
affairs, it must choose between the dangerous 
policy of forcing on the Filipinos a distasteful 
hierarchy and an unsatisfactory land tenure, 
and the obnoxious one of breaking faith with 
Spain and its own tradition by attempting to ex- 
pel the friars. In this dilemma the President 
adopted the peculiarly American expedient of 
trying to buy off the ecclesiastical orders, and 
for this purpose Governor Taft was sent to 
Rome. The proposition was analogous to that 


easy settlement of the Cuban question which 


was proposed so often before the Spanish War 
—‘‘Offer the Don a hundred millions for the 
island and call it a bargain’’—a simple proposi- 
tion, if only the Don would sell; but islands are 
not often sold by the yard like so much calico, 
and ecclesiastical privileges and property are 
seldom offered on the bargain counter or auc- 
tioned to the highest bidder. The Vatican 
showed every courtesy to the agent of the War 
Department; but it could not, without scandal, 
accede publicly and in full to his request. The 
present attitude of some of the Filipino people 
may be hostile to the orders; but something 
must be said for the zeal and efficiency of those 
missionaries who in three centuries have con- 
verted a Pagan people into a Christian. Grant- 
ing the greed or immorality of individual friars, 
these might be reformed without dispossessing 
historic foundations of their lands_and privi- 
leges. There are other questions to be consid- 
ered—the school question, for instance. Would 
it not be better to continue the negotiations in 
Manila? With this baffling rejoinder Governor 
Taft was obliged to content himself, while it 
was ostentatiously announced that the result 
of the negotiations was highly satisfactory to 
Pope Leo; with a further exchange of cour- 
tesies, the mission was concluded. 

The discussion of the subject in the American 
newspapers has been singularly wide of the 
mark. It has begun usually with the assertion 
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that “the friars must go,’’ and has ended by 
showing the editor’s utter ignorance of the 
Government’s position. The clerical press, on 
the other hand, has fulminated against Protest- 
ant bigotry, and mass meetings of Catholics 
have been held in this country in defense of the 
friars, against whom their Catholic brethren in 
the Philippines have entered so determined a 
protest. The political ~itfalls in the question 
have been abundantly exposed. It would bea 
sorry compensation for American sacrifices in 
the Philippines if from the opening of this ques- 
tion thereshould spring a revival of the “Know- 
Nothing”’ controversy and sectarian bitterness 
of a generation ago; but happily the author- 
ities of the Church and the Government under- 
stand each other better than they are under- 
stood by the press and the people. While it 
seems hardly possible that the Vatican could 
accept Governor Taft’s proposition in its en- 
tirety, word has come since his departure from 
Rome that the four hundred friars in Manila 
are to be quietly withdrawn, a few at a time, so 
that when negotiations are resumed one of the 
most troublesome factors in the problem will 
have been disposed of. For the rest, the pre- 


cedent has been established of referring diffi- 
cult points to Rome, and now that America has 


a full-fledged church problem on its hands, it is 
not improbable that some regular means of 
communication between Washington and the 
Vatican will be established, and that similar 
questions in the future will be discussed through 
ordinary channels of diplomacy. 

FRANCE AND THE Lhe new ministry of France has 
CONGREGATIONS Djunged the state into a religious 
controversy that seems to outsiders to be need- 
less and unwise. The Associations Act, which 
became a law a little more than a year ago, was 
directed against the religious orders. 
quired all associations, under penalty of disso- 
lution, to be registered, and to publish their 
articles of association. and rules of procedure. 
Over eight thousand of the 16,468 religious es- 
tablishments in France applied for authoriza- 
tion in the first three months that the law was 
in force, while there had been a considerable 
exodus of the members of contumacious orders 
to the Channel Islands, Belgium, Spain and 
elsewhere; but there remained a very large 
number, including the teaching sisterhoods, 
who did not obey the order, and against whom 
it was understood that M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
would apply the law very leniently. M. 
Combes, however, who is accused by his ene- 
mies of being a renegade priest, chose to apply 
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the law rigorously and without exceptions. 
The result has been a series of efforts by the 
police to close the schools maintained by the 
sisters, and resistance on the part of the sup- 
porters and friends of the schools to this dras- 
tic execution of the law. In many instances 
the resistance has been temporarily successful. 
The nuns have been protected by armed peas- 
ants, and only the actual presence of troops or 
gendarmes in sufficient force to quell a riot 
has prevailed on the sisters to close their 
schools. Violent protests have been made in 
all parts of France and especially in Paris, 
where the Nationalists have held meetings in 
opposition to the Government and the Social- 
ists have made demonstrations against the 
priests. As the regular clergy are not affected 
by the law, there has been no breach of the 
Concordat, but deputies have declared that 
they should move to denounce that instrument 
in the next Assembly, and the relations between 
the Government and the Vatican have been 
much disturbed. To unprejudiced observers 
the Government’s course has been needlessly 
severe, and the bitterness engendered might 
have been avoided by a more tactful course on 
the part of the ministry. On the other hand, 
the clerical papers have encouraged lawless- 
ness by their violent attacks on the new Premier, 
and have accused the Government of surrender- 
ing to the Free Masons. The majority of the 
Cabinet, of the Assembly, and of the voters is 
so strongly anti-clerical, however, that the agi- 
tation must prove useless, and eventually the 
law will be enforced. Its practical effect will 
be to diminish seriously the opportunities for 
education in France, and it may be years be- 
fore the present bitterness is outgrown. 
In his thoughtful and temperate 
address at Oxford on the Re- 
lations of the Advanced and 
Backward Races of Mankind, Mr. James Bryce, 
whose judgments have been carefully formed 
from extended investigations of this difficult 
problem, pointed out the probability of the 
repetition in the Philippines and in South 
Africa of conditions that now exist in the 
Southern States of America, and stated the 
policy which, in his opinion, must be adopted. 
According to Mr. Bryce, the prejudices of 
the white, especially of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
against fusion of the races by intermarriage, is 
so strong that it cannot, and probably ought 
not to be overcome. Such a fusion of the 
white and black races must, he believes, pro- 
duce, on the whole, unsatisfactory results. 
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Considered ‘‘from the side neither of white nor 
of black, but of the future of mankind at large 

? * * some races should be main- 
tained at the highest level of efficiency, because 
the work they can do for thought, and art, and 
letters, for scientific discovery, and for raising 
the standard of conduct, will determine the 
general progress of humanity.” If, therefore, 
we can suppose the blood of the races which 
are now most advanced to be mingled with and 
deteriorated by the blood of those of the most 
backward, there might be an irreparable loss 
to the world at large. Sound policy must be 
based on the recognition of the unconquerable 
and probably justifiable aversion entertained 
by men of English race to the fusion by inter- 
marriage of the white and black races, com- 
bined with the recognition of the equal claim 
to justice of every man, whatever his race or 
color. There should be complete legal, though 
not necessarily political, equality between the 
races. 

Political rights should, however, be based 
on a restricted suffrage. A qualification based 
on property and education, which should per- 
mit the upper section of the backward race to 
enjoy the suffrage, while excluding some of the 
poorest and meanest of the whites, would be 
better than a purely race qualification, which 
must ‘“‘wound and alienate the whole of the 
colored race by putting them without the pale 
of civic functions and duties.” 

As regards social relations, law can do but 
little save in the way of expressing the view 
that the State takes of how its members should 
behave to one another. Good feeling and good 
manners cannot be imposed by statute. The 
best hope lies in the slow growth of a better 
sentiment. 

This policy of ‘‘friendly isolation’’ of the 
races has been reviewed by an acute critic, 
Mr. A. V. Dicey, writing in the New York 
Evening Post. ‘‘It depends,” he says, “for 
its moral justification on the assumption that 
the mixture of races very dissimilar tends 
rather to lower than to improve the resultant 
stock,’”’ an assumption which he is inclined to 
question; and he raises four specific objections 
to the policy: First—‘‘It permanently stereo- 
types the rigid division of one community into 
two absolutely separate, though' it may not be 
actually hostile, bodies.”” Secondly—‘ Rigid 
separation fosters that very pride of race which 
statesmanship and humanity alike wish to re- 
move.” Thirdly—‘‘It is hard to reconcile with 
the doctrine of human brotherhood, which is 
the fundamental principle of Christianity.” 
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Fourthly—‘“‘It is inconsistent with the funda- 
mental assumption of democracy, and fosters 
a system of caste which is opposed to the demo- 
cratic spirit.” It may be observed, however, 
that the policy outlined by Mr. Bryce is a 
practical compromise, based on a careful study 
of race antipathies. While all the objections 
cited would apply to the formation of a demo- 
cratic state by the voluntary association of 
two isolated races, it does not appear that Mr. 
Dicey has any practical suggestions to offer that 
would lessen the friction between two races 
forced by circumstances to dwell together. 
peaceably or otherwise. 





Since the appearance of the Em- 
peror Nicholas in the réle of a 
universal peace advocate, every 
proposition from the Russian government has 
been critically examined with the hope of find- 
ing something sensational lurking behind it. 
In a recent note addressed to the signatory 
Powers of the Brussels Sugar Convention, a 
copy of which was handed to the American 
representative at St. Petersburg, M. Witte de- 
clared that Russia ‘‘ would consider the appli- 
cation of a discriminating tariff against Rus- 
sian sugar as a violation of her commercial 
treaties, even if the exportation of sugar was 
favored in Russia by premiums, which is not 
the case,” and then proceeded to prove by 
argument that’ Russia has not favored the ex- 
portation of sugar by excise rebates. In the 
course of his argument he laid down Russian 
policy as follows: 

The Russian government would willingly take 
part, with other powers, in a discussion of measures 
to paralyze the diverse means of influencing the in- 
ternational market. However, it would not be dis- 
posed towards an entente on this point unless the 
question were posed in its widest sense; that is to say, 
unless not only the results of direct governmental 
measures, such as the establishment of premiums 
and the —— of production, but also the im- 
portance of various syndicates which are tolerated 
or protected by the various governments, entered 
into the discussion, and unless the convention had for 
its object not only sugar, but also other products of 
importance in the contemporary international 
market. 


This statement has been seized upon by 
newspapers the world over as a declaration of 
war against the trusts, and since America is 
the home of many important trusts, it has been 
assumed that our industries were especially 
aimed at. A careful reading of the dispatch 
does not seern to warrant this interpretation. 
The point of the Russian contention is that 
trusts, which thrive on tariffs, whether in the 
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United States or elsewhere, are fed by Gov- 
ernment bounty; and if the principles of the 
Brussels Sugar Convention are to be applied 
to nations which give special privileges to 
sugar exporters, they should be extended to 
apply to those governments which tolerate or 
protect syndicates engaged in international 
trade, whatever the commodity they deal in. 
The Germans, who have trusts of their own, 
are ready to see the principle applied to the 
United States, but would object decidedly to 
having it applied to their own trade; and so 
with France and the other signers of the Brus- 
sels Convention. American trusts have, there- 
fore, littlé to fear from the action of Russia, 
since her argument is clearly directed more 
against European trade combinations than 
against those of the United States. 

While the American Govern- 
ment of Intervention in Cuba 
did many things for the benefit 
of the Island, it took no steps for the relief of 
the economic distress from which its people 
were suffering. As early as June 20, 1899, 
General James H. Wilson, then in command, 
reported to his Government as follows: 

I am so convinced of the futility of approaching 
the problem of reconstruction from any other di- 
rection, that I must again urge the necessity of 
some action to relieve the wants of the agricultural 
population, and to put agriculture on a sound basis 
with the least ausiiliie delay. 

Although from that day to the date of the 
change of flags this question was pressed on 
the attention of Washington officials by the 
press and people of Cuba, nothing was done to 
relieve the distress that was continually aggra- 
vated by the lapse of time, and even the long- 
promised relief of a reduction of the tariff on 
sugar was finally denied them. The first 
pressing duty of the new Cuban Government 
was, therefore, to pass some measure of relief, 
and there was no course open to it but through 
the means of a loan. Among the early laws 
of the present Assembly, one has been passed 
to authorize the borrowing of $4,000,000 for 
the relief of agricultural distress, to be 
paid, in other words, to the planters in pro- 
portion to their losses on the sugar crop of 
1901-2. Coupled with this law is a provision for 
the borrowing of thirty-one millions more for 
the payment of the Cuban Army and the bonds 
of the revolutionary junta. This, too, is in 
part for the relief of distress, for the soldiers 
of the old army are many of them in want, and 
we are too familiar in this country with the 
demands of patriotism for its proper reward not 
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to appreciate the position of the Cuban Con- 
gress. But is a loan of $35,000,000 within the 
limitations of the Platt amendment? This is 
a serious and delicate question for our Gov- 
ernment to raise, and yet it may be forced to 
bring the matter to the attention of President 
Palma. 

Another consideration which brings the pro- 
posed loan home to our people is the fact that 
the required revenue is to be raised by in- 
creasing the customs on food products. Cuba 
consumes annually more than $75,000,000 of 
American products. Under favorable eco- 
nomic conditions, we are assured by com- 
petent authorities this trade might be in- 
creased to $200,000,000. 

The economic conditions existing in Cuba 
are responsible, therefore, for a direct loss of 
American trade amounting to many millions, 
and for an increase of duties which must result 
in a further reduction of imports, There is a 
more cheerful side to Cuban affairs, however, 
due to the enlistment of foreign capital in rail- 
roads and mining enterprises, that promise to 
open up new industries to the Cuban people, 
and to bring new lands within reach of profit- 
able markets. In a small way, many of the in- 
habitants are giving their attention to diver- 
sified farming, and in this direction lies the 
future hope of Cuba. Dependence on sugar 
and tobacco has too long impoverished the 
Island. The first steps of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment may seem dangerous, yet, under the 
pressure of present circumstances, they were 
inevitable, and the temporary relief thus 
gained may tide matters over until times are 
better on the Island. 

On August 6 there appearea side 
by side, in heavily leaded type, on 
the first page of a prominent 
New York periodical, two news items. The 
first announced that Tracy, the Oregon bandit, 
had shot himself in a field; the second told, in 
glowing words, the holding up of an express 
train out in Illinois by six bandits, resulting in 
the death of one of the robbers and the theft of 
$20,000. The only thing unusual about these 
two events is their usualness. We of the pres- 
ent generation are very fond of cooing to our 
own vanity, of boasting of our prized civiliza- 
tion, of proclaiming how far we have advanced. 
Have we indeed advanced so far? We have un- 
doubtedly discovered great forces; we have in- 
vented wonderfui devices; we have, in a word, 
increased enormously the great body of facts, 
But are we any nearer the Truth, the great ab- 
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solute Truth, than was Aristotle? As for our 
civilization, is it higher than the Athenian? We 
have the career of Tracy staring us in the face. 

Tracy offers several interesting suggestions. 
Reviewing his brief brilliant fight of fifty-eight 
days, pursued by bloodhounds and hunted 
by officers, culminating in his death, there is 
something suggestive of the Spartan—with ex- 
ceptions. The Spartan would never have 
turned coward at the end nor betrayed a com- 
rade. But in spite of all this,there is some- 
thing splendid in the man. It is not his sensa- 
tional career. Viewed as he should be, Tracy 
was a social pest, a degraded degenerate, a cow- 
ardly assassin, a braggart, an outlaw. He was 
a thing to be exterminated as a pestilence. He 
was all that,and yet he wassomething more, and 
in that something more he was splendid. It 
was his fight for freedom and life. He was in 
dash and perseverance, in his endurance and 
boldness, typical of the true American spirit. 
It was the spirit that actuated the pioneer. It 
was the spirit that awoke with a rush at the 
time of the Spanish-American war. So far as 
Tracy possessed that vigorous great American 
spirit, so far, and only so far, was he splendid. 
The minute motives are sought, he drops as a 
thing beneath notice or as theme upon which to 
draw a parallel. It is in this respect that he 
brings us face to face with a curious fact. Hu- 
man nature is pretty much the same to-day as 
jt was a thousand years ago. Tracy, Jesse 
James, backward by dozens of names to the 
middle ages, and so to antiquity. Our civiliza- 
tion is perhaps not so fine. We have just seen 
an example of our love of pomp. We are as 
vain and foolish as ever. Perhaps we have 
lessened certain evils. We do not imprison for 
debt, but we have new devices for cramping the 
poor. Religious persecution is a thing of the 
past; yet a few weeks ago a Jewish funeral 
was hooted and desecrated in the streets of New 
York. Perhaps, after all, the question of civili- 
zation is, as the New York Times says, “‘a rela- 
tive one.” 

Civilization is relative. It represents for each 
community the best it is capable of providing for 
itself, or of enjoying if provided for it. It is the 
resultant of infinitely complex forces acting on com- 
munities through individuals, and the outward ex- 
pressions of these forces are food, climate, tempera- 
ment, environment, and so on through a list too 
long for enumeration. The Eskimo brought to New 
York by a returning arctic explorer would probably 
long very quickly for a “civilization’’ characterized 
by an environment of icebergs and a diet of train 
oil. The Central African savage transplanted to 
Fez would find its artificiality intolerable and wouid 
 sdeigr at die of ennui, if there were no way of getting 

ack to his jungles—and civilization. 
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In light of which argument we have yet to 

prove that our present-day civilization is an 
advancement upon the past. 
The sailing of the Peary-relief 
ship Windward from New York 
early in July, and the re- 
turn of the Baldwin-Ziegler expedition on 
board the America to Honningsvaag, Nor- 
way, on August 1, have attracted attention 
anew to the various expeditions now in the 
Polarseas. Since 1898 Peary has been battling 
with the ice off the north coast of Greenland, 
and he reported last year the most considerable 
achievement made since Nansen’s dash for the 
Pole, in rounding the northern limit of the 
Greenland Archipelago. To the geographer 
this was a more important event even than the 
attainment of the Pole itself, since science is 
chiefly concerned with the exploration of the 
Polar seas and not with the more spectacular 
exploit which every expleter hopes to be the 
first to accomplish. [Peary’s plan is simple 
enough in the statement: ‘‘From Fort Conger 
to Cape Hecla and thence directly in an air-line 
over the sea-ice to the Pole.” The difficulties 
which lie in his path, however, are known to 
-very student of Polar exploration; yet his 
skill, experience and pluck lend hope that 
when the Windward returns she will bring 
news of a substantial advance of the magical 
‘‘Farthest North,’ if not of complete success 
in his undertaking. 

Mr. Evelyn B. Baldwin, who sailed from 
Vardo, Norway, on July 30, for a dash north- 
ward from Franz Josef Land, confesses him- 
self ‘‘baffled but not beaten.”’ Besides the 
placing of enormous depots of condensed food, 
preparatory for next year’s work, he reports but 
meager results: 

All channels through Franz Josef Land remained 
blocked with ice during the autumn of 1901, and 
prevented the establishment of depots by steamer 
last year. The breaking up of ice early in June 
compelled the use of reserve supplies, hence the de- 
parture from Camp Ziegler on July 1 in order not to 
imperil the expedition. I dispatched fifteen 
balloons with 300 messages, and in June I obtained 
the first moving picture of Arctic life. I also dis- 
covered Nansen’s hut, recovering original documents 
and securing paintings of the hut. Marine collec- 
tions for the National Museum, including new 
charts, etc., were obtained. In the field work 30 
men, 13 ponies, 60 sledges, and 170 dogs were em- 
ployed from January 21 to May 21, and this severe 
work resulted in'the destruction of sledges and the 
depletion of the food for ponies and dogs, thus 
rendering our return imperative. 

Greater scientific interest attaches to the 
expedition on Nansen’s old ship, the Fram, 
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under command of Captain Otto Sverdrup. 
The object of this voyage was the scientific and 
geographical exploration of the northwest 
coast of Greenland. Nothing has been heard 
from the Fram since 1899, and the sealer 
Colibri was started after her this summer. 
The Italian expedition under Baron Toll, which 
aimed for its first year to reach Sannikoff 
Island, north of the new Siberian Islands, has 
reported scientific results of some importance, 
and it is evident that when all these explorers 
have made their final reports, our knowledge 
of the Arctic Ocean will have been greatly en- 
larged. 

In the Antarctic three expeditions are now at 
work: The Discovery, Captain Scott, fitted 
out by the Royal Geographical Society; the 
Gauss, with the German expedition under 
Erik von Drygalski; and Dr. Otto Norden- 
skiéld’s party on the little Antarctica. Geo- 
graphical exploration, pure and simple, is the 
object of all three of these expeditions, as there 
is no thought in anyone’s mind of reaching the 
South Pole during the present generation. A 
fourth expedition is being planned by a Mr. 
Bruce on the Hecla, in the direction of the 
Weddell Quadrant, where Nordenskiéld is 
now at work, and though no news is likely to 
reach us from any of these expeditions this 
year, they should each lift some corner of the 
curtain of mystery that now surrounds the 
Antarctic Pole. 


The honorable positions which 
Americans have gained as in- 
vestigators in meteorology, and 
the practical encouragement which the Gov- 
ernment has given through its Weather Bu- 
reau to the study of the science, emphasize 
certain shortcomings in the attitude of the 
public and of the universities towards this most 
inviting field of research. ‘“The study of cli- 
matology began in America about 1817,’’ says 
Professor Cleveland Abbe, ‘‘under the inspira- 
tion of Mansfield and Lawton; it was especially 
fostered by Henry in the Smithsonian, by Lov- 
ell as Surgeon-General, by Schott in the Coast 
Survey, and by Watts, the Commissioner of 
Agriculture.’”” In dynamic and physical me- 
teorology, James Pollard Espy of Philadelphia 
is everywhere recognized as an original in- 
vestigator. His writings, experiments, and 
public addresses form the starting point for the 
study of the thermodynamics of the atmos- 
phere. As early as 1831 he formed a com- 
mittee of the Franklin Institute for the study 
of storms, and in 1842 he went to Washington 
as meteorologist for the Government. His 
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early work in the study of storms on land was 
supplemented by that of William C. Redfield 
on the sea. From the hurricane of September 
3, 1821, numerous great storms on the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific were examined by Redfield, and 
the beginnings made by these two men were 
extended by the Smithsonian Institution to the 
whole continent, and by Maury, so as to cover 
all the seas. In 1873 General A. J. Mayer 
organized a general simultaneous service for 
the globe, and published a daily weather map 
of the Northern Hemisphere. This first made 
possible the study of the atmosphere on a 
proper scale. The publication in 1856 of Will- 
iam Ferrel’s short popular paper on winds and 
currents, and, in 1858-60, of his mathematical 
paper on the motions of fluids and solids on the 
surface of the rotating earth, was the beginning 
of modern dynamic meteorology. At the 
present time Professor Marvin and Professor 
Bigelow rank with the foremost European 
scholars in meteorological research, while the 
United States Weather Bureau is still the best 
organized of all institutions of its class. Yet, 
although a number of educational institutions 
in the country are doing excellent work in 
climatology, they have offered but little en- 
couragement to the study of the fundamental 
dynamics. .The Weather Bureau has had to 
rely entirely on its own courses of instruction 
in preparing and promoting its observers and 
forecasters. It seems strange that, with hun- 
dreds of astronomical schools in the country, 
there should be none devoted to research work 
in meteorology. The establishment by the 
Secretary of Agriculture of a corps of student 
assistants is an important step in advance. It 
should be the aim of the universities of’ the 
countries to prepare men especially for this 
work by post-graduate courses that should in- 
clude original research in meteorology as a 
requirement for the degree of Ph.D. There is 
need of meteorological laboratories at all the 
leading universities, with conveniences for ex- 
perimentation on a large scale. These should 
be furnished with experimental physicists, 
mathematical physicists, and numerous stu- 
dent fellowships, with abundant time, en- 
couragement, and guidance for the working 
out of problems in a science which abounds in 
the most fascinating problems the human mind 
can set itself to solve. 


TRAINING FoR He day has passed for any 
PHILANTHROPIC great philanthropic work to be- 
. gin in an afternoon tea, or for 

the control of such work to be entirely in the 
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hands of what a bright Western woman styled 
‘“‘Camel’s-hair Boards,’ in the days when a 
camel’s-hair shawl was considered a certain 
evidence of wealth and social position. Philan- 
thropy is*taking more aa ‘more the form of 
organized charity, which has been defined as 
“love working with discernment,’’ and philan- 
thropists are turning over their donations, 
both large and small, to the trained workers in 
charity organizations. One of the strong 
forces in the study of existing conditions and 
problems connected with present-day uplift- 
ing is found in the New York Summer School 
for Philanthropic Work, under the able dircc- 
tion of Philip W. Ayers. Each ycar, for the 
past five years, about thirty stuccuts, repre- 
senting many different states, and including 
both university graduates anc. practical work- 
ers in philanthropy, have cnrollec <7:iemsclves 
for what Dr. Nicholas Murray Butlcr, in his ad- 
dress before the school this year, called ‘‘a six 
weeks’ excursion into laboratory’ work in the 
field of social service and social relief.”” The 
morning sessions of the school are give: to 
lectures and papers, the former fror1 mez: and 
women of national reputation as charity work- 
ers; the latter from the students themselves, 
sto each of whom is early assigned a special 
subject for personal investigation, the oppor- 
tunities for such investigation offering them- 
selves in New York as in no other city in the 
country. Several afternoons are devoted to 
visiting social settlements and institutions 
representing various forms of philanthropy, in 
which is literally manifested what has been 
described as the ‘‘right attitude of mind to- 
ward the work—one of everlasting interroga- 
tion.’’ In addresses and papers this year the 
thought of making community and family life 
bases of effort was emphasized more than ever 
before. Dr. Blaustein, of the Educational 
Alliance, warned his hearers against the tend- 
ency of to-day to disproportionate attention 
to the children of the poor, expressing the be- 
lief that it is a mistake to widen the gap be- 
tween parents and children, and urging that 
work be done with the parents for the sake of 
the children; he argued further that ‘schools, 
settlements, or any group of persons who work 
with thé children, without considering the 
parents, inevitably make a breach in the family 
life, thereby increasing the spirit of lawless- 
ness,and in the end,do more harm than good.” 

Jacob Riis made an effective point for in- 
terest in the family life by his witty account of 
his experiences with boys who organized them- 
selves into clubs for the ‘‘ domestic tranquillity 
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and common defense’’ of whole neighbor- 
hoods. 

No body of students, however brilliant or 

earnest, could possibly cover the entire field 
of philanthropic work in six weeks. Hence, it 
is hoped that the movement to establish a 
permanent school with a two years’ course, 
allowing advanced standing to students who 
have had the benefit of university lectures in 
sociology, will meet with the indorsement it 
deserves. Already the plan has been com- 
mended by such men as Minister Choate, Seth 
Low, Abram S. Hewitt, and President Gilman. 
The graduates of such a school should enter 
their chosen life-work peculiarly fitted for serv- 
ice in the problem of human nature. 
The reported action of General 
Di Cesnola in changing the name 
of the famous collection of por- 
celains, now the property of the Metropolitan 
Art ]Iuseum, from that of its collector, the late 
Mr. Garland, to that of its donor, the very 
present Mr. Morgan, raises the old, old ques- 
tion whether it is not more blessed to receive 
than to collect. Apparently the Curator at 
the Metropolitan has ruled that the giver is 
to be held more in honor than the collector in 
this instance; but will there be no appeal from 
his decision? In the current number of The 
Connoisseur, an English publication dear to 
the heart of all earnest collectors, there is a 
sumptuously illustrated article on the Garland 
Collection which is quite pertinent to the sub- 
subject under discussion. It says: 

Some few weeks ago millions of people on both 
sides of the Atlantic were anxiously waiting to hear 
what would become of the finest collection of old 
Chinese porcelains in the world. The interest was 
not confined to collectors; it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that for the moment the question of the 
ultimate destination of the Garland porcelains was 
regarded as one of almost international importance, 

The first announcement of the sale of the 
collection to the American representative of 
the Messrs. Duveen for the English market 
was hailed by English collectors with a delight, 
equalled only by their disappointment when it 
was made known that J. Pierpont Morgan had 
purchased the entire collection for the Art 
Museum, which has been so long the custodian 
of it. Americans owe Mr. Morgan a debt of 
gratitude for this generous gift, yet is it not 
true that their debt to the unassuming col- 
lector who first brought the porcelains together 
and made them a national possession is even 
greater? To Mr. Garland the value of the col- 
lection may have been chiefly in the “rapture 
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of pursuing,’ for the trouble he often took 
and the pains he was put to, to secure single 
specimens of its costly treasures, far exceeded 
in personal sacrifice the outlay of the great 
trust magnate in the purchase of the complete 
collection. The skill, judgment, and diplo- 
macy he constantly employed in this absorbing 
pursuit may not unfairly be compared with 
those the great financier, himself, has dis- 
played in the mere amassing of wealth, and 
who shall say that his end was less worthy? 
The collection, on which were bestowed so 
many years of patient industry, consists of 
1,138 pieces, many of which are unique. It 
contains choice examples of all the rarest types 
of Eastern porcelains, and is noted especially 
for its beautiful enameled ware. The “ Red 


Hawthorne”’ vase, for which Mr. Garland said | 


that he had paid more than the value of Gen- 
eral Di Cesnola’s house in Fifty-seventh street, 
that cost $32,000, is unmatched in any private 
or public collection outside of China. The 
history of its purchase is full of the romance 
that sometimes enlivens the race of rival col- 
lectors for ownership of the same art treasure. 
The four ‘“‘Blue Hawthorne” jars, including 
the famous ‘‘ Blenheim Pot”’ from the collection 
of the late Duke of Marlborough, are among 
the rarest existing examples of blue and white 
ware. Two very rare egg-shell lanterns are 
of the same period, Kang-hi (seventeenth cen- 
tury), and nine seven-bordered, rose-black 
plates of egg-shell porcelain of the Yung-tching 
period (eighteenth century) are world famous. 
The Van der Heyden porcelains, once the pride 
of Dutch collectors, were sold to Mr. Gar- 
land as the result of a family quarrel. It was 
especially rich in ‘‘ powder-blue’”’ ware, of which 
the collection numbers two hundred pieces. 
There are also many rare examples of Ming 
(fifteenth and sixteenth century period), in- 
cluding grotesque figures modeled in unglazed 
biscuit and ornamented with robes glazed in 
brilliant polychrome enamels. But any at- 
tempt to give an adequate description of the 
collection is hopeless. It must be seen and 
studied to be appreciated. Perhaps the sad- 
dest feature of it all is the generous lack of 
appreciation which the public has bestowed 
on it and its founder. It is to be hoped that 
the authorities of the Museum will not empha- 
size this neglect by sustaining the action of the 
Curator. 





Marine and landscape painting 
have both suffered serious losses 
in the deaths, within a few days 
of each other, of Hendrik Willem Mesdag at 


MESDAG AND 
TWACHTMAN 
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Amsterdam, Holland, and John H. Twacht- 
man, of New York. A native of Groningen, 
Mesdag was a pupil of Alma-Tadema, but did 


not take up the work of an artist until late in 
life. He gained his first medal in Paris in 


- 1870, when nearly forty years of age, and after 


that success came quickly. He loved the sea, 
and painted it in all its moods; but he inter- 
preted best the heavy, overcast skies and roll- 
ing swell of a storm at sea. There was atmos- 
phere in his color tones, and wind in his clouds. 
His fishing boats buffeted the waves with 
sturdy Dutch realism, and to the man who 
knows the sea his work carries with it a ‘home 
feeling’’ unrivaled among recent painters, and 
recalling the word pictures of Victor Hugo. 
The artist lived at The Hague, where he had a 
beautiful studio, and where he is survived by 
a widow, who is herself a painter of distinction. 
Mr. John Henry Twachtman was scarce fifty 
when he died and was still growing as an artist. 


.A native of Cincinnati, he early fell under the 


influence of Duveneck, at whose suggestion he 
went to Munich and afterwards to Paris. 
After his return to America he exhibited for 
some years in the exhibitions of the Society of 
American Artists; but in 1878 joined the group 
of ‘‘Ten American Painters’’ who separated 
from the Society, and has since shown his 
works chiefly in the company of these ad- 
vanced impressionists. 





The centennial of Alexandre Du- 
jd mas’ birth was celebrated at Vil- 
lers-Cotteréts on July 6th with a 
procession, addresses, recitations, an open-air 
presentation of a Dumas comedy participated 
in by the leading artists of the Comedie Fran- 
cgaise. Later a banquet was held, and this was 
followed by a hunt given by the light of torches 
in the forest. If there has been some uncer- 
tainty as to the correctness of the date cele- 
brated, there is none as to the character of the 
man to whose fame the world pays tribute; it 
is conveniently summed up in the proposed 
sub-title of a forthcoming Life of Dumas: 


The life and adventures of Alexandre Dumas, of 
the world, who was both a black and a white man; a 
royalist and a republican, an aristocrat and a sans- 
culotte; who took part in three revolutions, and 
made three different reputations; who wrote more 
books than any other man living or dead; who 
erected two *‘ Monte Cristos,’’ one of which made his 
fortune and the other of which unmade it; who en- 
riched the world and was poor all his life; together 
with an account of his exploits as dramatist, ro- 
mancer, traveler, politician, wit,: journalist, diplo- 
mat, soldier, lecturer, cook, historian, poet, etc. 
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The son of a general of the empire and of an 
African mother, the physical prowess of the one 
and the voluptuous imagination of the other 
united in Alexandre to produce that rare com- 
bination—intellectual power fed by the satis- 
faction of prodigious physical appetite. Great 
powers of imagination were undoubtedly the 
birthright of the creator of D’Artagnan. That 
his genius was untrained and his conscience a 
bit unscrupulous was the fault, doubtless, of 
his early environment; but what the world 
would have gained or lost if his mind had been 
fashioned after the precise methods of the 
schools is a profitless, though a tempting, specu- 
lation. It is enough that he lived and wrote, 
or directed the writing of, more than three hun- 
dred and forty novels and plays, some of which 
are read to-day with as much avidity as they 
were read when first produced, threescore or 
more years ago. His own rate of production 
was incredible. Those who saw him at his 
work assure us that his mind moved like a 
tempest; but faster even than his mind could 
produce grew the abnormal demand for his 
works, and he employed “‘collaborators,’’ whose 
tales, touched up by his guiding hand, were 
palmed offin hisname. His was the gift of the 
raconteur, the teller of tales, of his own or 
others’ invention, but always with his own im- 
petuous style, fecundity of incident and fer- 
tility of expression. He hypnotized his read- 
ers and led them a breathless chase from para- 
graph to paragraph, from chapter to chapter, 
from cover to cover. He imparted nothing, 
instructed not at all, left no inspiration. It 
was his mission to interest—not always to 
amuse, not infrequently to scandalize; but, 
from first to last, to hold the attention of his 
readers and lift them out of themselves. In 
this he succeeded—or when he failed, it was 
his collaborator, or his own carelessness, that 
was at fault—for he was the prince of hypno- 
tists, and knew how to administer the drug of 
forgetfulness. To an overworked and over- 
conscious world he left his prescription, and a 
well-nigh inexhaustible storehouse of drugs, as 
his legacy. If care, sorrow, business, con- 
science—anything—eats out your life, read 
Dumas and forget. 

JULES VeRNE In days of old it was the fashion 

ANDTHENOVEL +.) consult the Augur when 
knowledge of future events was sought. In 
these modern days we achieve the same re- 
sult through the newspaper interview with the 
prominent person. A correspondent of the 
London Mail lately bethought himself of a 
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happy combination of the two methods when 
he appealed to the venerable novelist of the 
future, Jules Verne, for an interview on the 
future of the novel. The oracle he brought 
back with him fully justified the reporter’s 
cleverness, for it has set the tongues of men and 
of novelists wagging. 

“The field of the romance writer of the future? 
You’re quite right, the question is an interesting one, 
and I’m inclined to think my answer to it will as- 
tonish you. Where do I think will the novelist of 
the future seek the plots and the environment for 
his novels?” 

Jules Verne leaned forward, and drummed gently 
on the table. ‘“‘I do not think there will be any 
novels or romances, at all events in volume form, 
in fifty or a hundred years from now,” he said. And 
the old gentleman laughed at my surprise. 

“They will all disappear,’”’ said Mr. Verne. 
‘They are not necessary, and even now their merit 
and their interest are fast declining. As historic 
records, the world will file its newspapers. News- 
paper writers have learned to color everyday events 
so well that to read them will give posterity a truer 
picture than the historic or descriptive novel could 
do, and as for the novel psychological, that will soon 
cease to be, and will die of inanition in your own 
lifetime.”’ 

The dismal prospect thus revealed has filled 
the hearts of some with consternation, tem- 
pered with incredulity; for dear as his daily 
paper is to the average man, he would not be 
deprived of the occasional solace of a good 
novel, even to justify so amiable a prophet 
as Jules Verne. The still increasing number 
of novels and novelists encourages the sceptical, 
and seems to warrant the comfortable as- 
surance that the evil day will be postponed at 
least for our generation. 

There were more intimate disclosures in the 
interview, however, that have been less talked 
about, but which deserve our sympathetic in- 


terest and attention: 

‘Yes, I suppose I may consider my life’s work as 
nearly finished. I am at worknowon my hundredth 
volume, and in the nature of things, I doubt whether 
I shall ever write another. In fact, my feeble eye- 
sight prevents me from doing more than a page or 
two of it a day just now, if I want to keep up with 
the world’s news as well. 

‘You might tell your readers,’’ went on M. 
Verne, ‘‘that. the books in which I have published 
prophecies based upon the latter-day discoveries of 
science have really only been means to an end. It 
will perhaps surprise you to hear that I do not take 
especial pride in having written of the motor-car, 
the submarine boat, and the navigable airship be- 
fore they became actual realities. 

‘‘When I wrote about them as realities, these 
things were half-discoveries already. I simply 
made fiction out of what became ulterior fact, and 
my object in so doing was not to prophesy, but to 
spread a knowledge of geography among the young 
in as interesting a dress as I could compass. Every 
single geographical fact and every scientific one in 
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every book that I have ever written has been looked 
up with care, and is scrupulously correct. If, for 
instance, I had not wished to point the fact that a 
journey round the world entailed the apparent loss 
of a whole day, my ‘Round the World in Eighty 
Days’ would never have been written. And ‘The 
Mysterious Island’ owed its inception to my wish 
to tell the world’s boys something about the won- 
ders of the Pacific.” 

The kindly purpose of instruction which has 
inspired this century of informational novels 
may be the true cause of the lagging public in- 
terest, which it is natural for M. Verne to apply 
to the novel in general rather than to his 
especial variation from the artistic form. When 
the reading public discovers the schoolmaster 
it generally takes a ‘‘recess.” Let us hope, 
however, that this hundredth novel may be 
like ‘‘The Hundredth Man,”’ of whom Frank 
Stockton wrote, so exceptional as to revive 
the world’s interest in a novelist who deserves 
a better fate than the transient fame of a popu- 
lar instructor of youth. 





tHe crowrn Lhe editor of a popular magazine 
OF CHRISTIAN recently asked an authorized 

. representative of the Christian 

Science Church for an article explaining the 
growth of the Christian Science movement. 
He received in response a sermon expounding 
the tenets of its faith. To the mind of the 
Christian Scientist this explained its growth. 
In The Era for July, Mr. Joseph Dana Miller 
gives an interesting account of the growth of 
this remarkable religion, well furnished with 
statistics and well illustrated with pictures of 
very substantial church buildings, and giving 
some explanation of its organization, methods 
of government, and system of instruction, but 
without throwing much light on the singular 
hold the church has gained on the minds of its 
many thousands of members. Accustomed as 
we are to the aggressive methods of sectarian 
proselyting, the silent springing up, in a little 
more than twenty years, of 663 churches and 
societies, without preachers or strong spiritual 
leaders, is a marvel greater than any of the 
so-called miracles of healing attributed to Mrs. 
Eddy and her followers. Of the faith itself, 
its principles, and its cures, there have been 
explanations enough from such recognized ex- 
pounders as Mark Twain, Doctor Buckley, 
and Professor Thomas Jay Hudson; but none 
of these gentlemen have accounted for its 
growth, and the more or, less mystical re- 
joinders of those established in the faith have 
usually left this point untouched. Professor 
Hudson’s elucidation of the psychopathic prin- 
ciples involved is especially unsatisfactory on 
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this point, unless we accept the implied sugges- 
tion of an epidemic of midsummer madness, 
which few of us who have friends among the 
‘*Sgientists’”” would choose to adopt. Yet the 
phenomenon must admit of rational explana- 
tion, and the facts which point in that direction 
may easily be gathered. ‘‘Mrs. Eddy began 
to win disciples in 1867, the year following her 
discovery of metaphysical healing. In 1875 
she published her Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures, which has now passed 
through more than two hundred and forty 
editions of one thousand copies each. In 1879 
she founded the first Christian Science church, 
and in 1881 she opened a college for the teach- 
ing of Christian Science, called the Massachu- 
setts. Metaphysical College, where she person- 
ally taught over four thousand students, who 
passed through this college. * * * 
The First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
was finished in 1894, at an expense of over 
$250,000, and was dedicated in 1895.” Its 
membership, though not confined to Christian 
Scientists residing in Boston, numbers 22,127. 
‘‘The Directory of Christian Science practi- 
tioners shows that hardly a city in the Union 
but contains within it one or more healers of 
the faith—-Chicago, where the movément has 
gained great headway, has over two hundred. 
Besides the churches and societies there are 
about one hundred institutes for the teaching 
of Christian Science, most of which are situated 
in the principal cities. Then, too, the Board of 
Lectureship is a growing and efficient means of 
spreading the knowledge of the new doctrines.”’ 
Free reading-rooms are maintained by most of 
the churches, and there is a Christian Science 
Publishing Society that issues weekly, monthly, 
and quarterly publications—the last containing 
the lesson-sermons for the Sunday services, for 
preaching is not a feature of Christian Science 
worship. The simple reading of verses from 
the Scriptures and from Science and Health 
preserves a uniformity of doctrine in the 
church that is remarkable among American 
sects, and there have thus far been no serious 
divisions. The Wednesday evening experience 
meeting is the most unique assemblage of this 
unique body of Christians, and the lover of 
marvelous tales need not go further in search 
of mystery. These facts form the rough out- 
lines of the church’s growth and history, facts 
which will be of deep interest to the future 
student of comparative psychology, for among 
the inteJlectual movements of the last quarter 
of a century none have greater significance to 
the psychologist than this of Christian Science. 
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and the su!triness of the August 
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days is relieved by cooler nights, 
suggesting the first coy approach of autumn, 
the homeless dweller in the tents of a great 
city is prone to idle reflections and specula- 
tions touching the whys and wherefores of his 
lot. In this mood he will pass ir review some 
of the most obvious necessities of his environ- 
ment, pretend to examine their structure, and 
presume even to criticize their mode of opera- 
tion. It was insome such frame of mind thata 
writer in Harper’s Weekly recently discussed 
the Roof Garden: Its Function and its Short- 
comings: 

We do not wish to accord to the roof gardens too 
high a praise, for in some respects they are not all in 
practise what they are in theory. Nevertheless, it 
is our confident belief that to the grass-widower, 
whose family is located at some far-distant point in 
the hills, or traveling abroad, or reveling in the en- 
joyment of ocean breezes, the roof garden is a boon; 
a sort of asylum whither, the day of business care 
over, he may hie himself and woo forgetfulness of 
his lonely lot. ; 

Having so high an opinion of the value of 
the roof garden ‘‘as a refuge for the oppressed,”’ 
he proceeds, nevertheless, to remonstrate 
against certain ‘‘deviations from the strict 
path of virtue” he professes to find in the 
management thereof: 

Fortunately, nowadays, to such a high degree of 
perfection has the roof garden been developed, that 
there is little to cavil at in the many productions 
that day in and day out are brought forth in be- 
wildering array at these temples of amusements. 
Yet, now and then, some of the old-time vulgarity, 
which was once the paramount feature of the music 
hall entertainment, the forerunner in this country of 
the roof garden show, crops out. © 


He cites the ‘“‘unnecessary profanity of cer- 
tain comedians on one side of Broadway,” 
and the “‘ungraceful and clownish whirling- 
twirling”’ of a ‘‘ quartet of heavy-footed ladies,” 
on the other side of Seventh Avenue, as in- 
stances of the deviations from rectitude which 
he deplores; but he would condone even these 
occasional lapses from good taste if the man- 
agement would provide a more substantial 
bill of fare: 

We are yet, however, without a well conceived 
ballet, such as has ever been a feature of the 
Empire and Alhambra entertainments. It is well 
enough to spend an evening contemplating the at- 
tainments of an Educated Goose, and watching 
the sensational acts of a Bicycle King; there is still 
a fascination in the coon song well sung; and the 
prestidigitateur and the xylophone man are losing 
none of their popularity; but a vaudeville show with- 
out a piece de résistance is like a dinner that is all 
olives and salted almonds. We get a lot to munch 
npon and nothing to eat, and our own sensation when 
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we depart from a sweet dream of variety in the upper 
regions to come down to the dread realities of life on 
the street level is oftener one of satiation than of 
satisfaction. 

“The parlous state”’ of thedrama 
in America, as described by Rich- 
ard Mansfield, is, in the opinion of 
Mr. Franklin Fyles, not without redeeming fea- 
tures. Of the earlier work of Bronson Howard, 
Augustus Thomas, William Gillette, and Paul 
Potter, it is unnecessary to speak in this con- 
nection. The present tendency of the dra- 
matic craft is more clearly reflected in the works 
of Clyde Fitch, David Belasco, Miss Martha 
Morton, and Mrs. Genevieve Haines. Mr. 
Fitch has written two successful semi-historical 
plays, Nathan Hale, and Barbara Frietchie; 
but his more characterististic work is in 
the satirical, sometimes cynical, dramas of fash- 
ionable life, represented by The Climbers, to 
which one critic referred as ‘‘a play in which 
the sole relief from morbid tragedy is a cynical, 
sneering kind of humor, which brings into high 
light all the sordid meanness of a particularly 
weak human nature.” During the coming 
season Mr. Fitch will manage his own theatre, 
the Savoy, and supply it with his own plays. 
Mr. David Belasco-is also a manager-play- 
wright, and we should be glad to believe that 
the public which throngs to see his sensational 
Zaza and Du Barry is attracted more by 
their effective situations than by their salacious 
suggestions. It is true, however, that his 
plays, and those of Mr. Fitch, are effective 
stage productions. They possess dramatic 
passion, action, character, and construction, 
and, tothis extent, reflect an upward tendency 
in American dramatic craftsmanship. There 
has been no movement in American play- 
writing resembling that of the literary dram- 
atists of Europe, Ibsen, Sudermann, Haupt- 
mann, and the rest. Our playwrights are not 
primarily concerned with moral or social prob- 
lems of the intense or morbid quality. Neither 
are we likely soon to see a poetic dramatist like 
Stephen Phillips in America. The extraordi- 
nary popularity of the romantic novel, however, 
and of certain more or less ill-advised adap- 
tations of such novels to the stage, may point 
the way to an eventual reunion of the drama 
with literature that will be beneficial alike to 
the playwright and the novelist. F. Marion 
Crawford’s recent melodrama, Paola and Fran- 
cesca, is the most promising venture of this sort, 
arid the fact that it has been not unfavorably 
received in Paris, where dramatic criticism is 
still a recognized profession, is hopeful. 
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““May I ask your nationality, sir? You 
speak excellent English, but with a slightly 
foreign accent. Believe me, I am not prompted 
to ask the question wholly through idle curi- 
osity.”’ ‘‘I am a Carnegian, sir,’’ replied my new 
acquaintance. ‘‘I perceive by your expres- 
sion,” he continued, ‘“‘that you have probably 
never heard of our people. Nor is that at all 
strange. The country is so small that very 
few maps show it. But should you to care to 
get at its approximate geographical position, 
take your atlas and first find Altruria. Unless 
your maps may be on a large scale, it is un- 
likely that Carnegia will be shown; but it lies 
just north of Altruria.”’ 

“I’m afraid, sir, I must seem singularly 
ignorant,” I said; ‘‘but candor forces me to 
confess that I never before heard of Carnegia. 
Would you mind telling me something about 
it?”’ 

‘“‘T should be delighted. My beloved country 
is one of the themes about which I never tire 
of talking. If I once get started I fear I shall 
weary you with the subject.” 

‘‘When I begin to feel weary, I will yawn,” 
I said, smiling. ‘ 

“Very well, with that agreed upon I will be- 
gin. Our country took its name from a Scotch- 
man, who, early in the century, was much 
interested in matters pertaining to the welfare 
of humanity. He was a man of very great 
wealth; and after retiring from active business 
affairs, he gradually gave away his many mil- 
lions, founding institutions of learning and 
culture. In his later years he gave expression 
to the sentiment that ‘It is a disgrace for a 
man to die rich.’ His theory, as we in our 
country understand it, was that the nominal 
owner of wealth is not the actual owner, but 
merely the trustee of the property in his legal 
possession. A man of wealth should, then, in 
his later years, devote his time and energies to 
disposing wisely of his money for the best 
interests of mankind, for whom circumstances 
and environment have made him the more or 
less involuntary trustee. We adopted a 
constitution framed in some of its articles upon 
the constitution of Altruria, which, as every 
one knows, is based upon the Sermon on the 
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Mount. Our constitution provides that no 
native-born man or woman, after reaching the 
age of sixty years, shall be protected by the 
state in his or her property rights. All such 
persons, upon reaching that age, whether rich 
or poor, must relinquish to the state their 
property, if there be any, or, if there be none, 
their right to acquire and own property. In 
return for this, the constitution providesthat the 
name of every such person shall be enrolled 
upon the lists of Honored Citizens, and that 
thereafter, through the remainder of their 
natural lives, they shall be supported by the 
state, enjoying whatever leisure or labor they 
may individually elect. If the fund thus pro- 
vided fails in any given year to be large enough 
to support each and every Honored Citizen in 
extreme comfort, not to say luxury, the con- 
stitution provides that the remaining popula- 
tion shall be taxed to do so. But for many 
years now it has been found unnecessary to im- 
pose any tax for this purpose. The Property 
Contributors’ Fund, as it is called, has been 
found more than adequate for the support of 
the Honored Citizens, and each year it is in- 
creasing. As originally adopted, the consti- 
tution provided that the Property Contribu- 
tors’ Fund should be held inviolate, devoted 
solely to providing for the wants and whims 
of the Honored Citizens class; but it was soon 
found that this fund was proving so much in 
excess of what was required that it was likely 
to become unwieldy, and an amendment to the 
constitution was adopted. This amendment 
provides that the accumulation of the Fund, 
over and above a certain stated sum designated 
as the Reserve, may be used for certain per- 
manent public improvements, though not for 
the running expenses of the government aside 
from the Honored Citizenship expenses. But 
its use in these directions has already served 
to reduce materially the rate of taxation. The 
Reserve is intended to supply a fund which 
may be drawn upon if the current receipts 
from property holders passing into the Honored 
Citizens class do not equal the expense of 
supporting that class. 
* * * 

‘‘An Honored Citizen may elect either leisure 

or labor; and there have been numerous in- 
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stances of men at the head of large business 
affairs continuing in such positions for ten or a 
dozen years beyond the age limit. Only, what- 
ever profits may result from their continued 
activities do not belong to them, but to the 
state. It then becomes the ambition of these 
men to increase their usefulness to the state 
by adding to the fund for the support of the 
Honored Citizens. The number of Hanored 
Citizens who elect to remain idle is amazingly 
small. Numbers enter what I suppose we must 
call politics, though it is as different in kind 
from the politics of most countries as one can 
wellimagine. Our President—for our country 
is a republic—need not be chosen from the 
Honored Citizen class, though now for many 
successive termsour presidents have been. Inour 
Congress, the representatives—who are chosen 
by the people direct—are at present aboutevenly 
divided between the Honored Citizens and the 
Citizen party, as it is called. Frequently the 
Honored Citizens are in the majority in the 
Congress; and, generally speaking, it is found 
to be beneficial when such is the case. Unable 
to own property individually, individual seif- 
ishness is rare among them; and, therefore, such 
legislation as the Congress is empowered to 
make under the constitution is likely to be 
wise and for the best interests of the whole 
people. When any attempt at class legislation 
is made—for example, if legislation looking to 
undue privileges to the Honored Citizen class 
is attempted, as occurred once or twice in our 
earlier history—-at the next,election a majority 
of the Citizen party will be seated in Congress, 
and the unfair laws promptly repealed. Elec- 
tions occur each year. As the Citizens always 
vastly outnumber the Honored Citizens, they 
can at any election gain control of the Congress. 
But when in such control, they are unable to 
enact class legislation essentially harmful to 
the Honored Citizens, because, as a class, the 
latter are so jealously guarded by the provis- 
ions of the constitution. No amendment to 
the constitution can be made unless it receive 
nine-tenths of all the ballots cast. 
* * * 

‘‘Any position under the government is re- 
garded as a mark of added honor by many of 
our Honored Citizens; and thus it happens that 
a large number of clerical positions in the gov- 
ernment offices, as well as the heads of the 
several departments, are filled by men past 
sixty whose labor costs the government noth- 
ing. It is a labor of love with many, who 
prefer it to idleness, and enjoy the distinction 
it carries; others are actuated by a sense of 
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duty, feeling that inasmuch as they are being 
supported in comfort by the state, they would 
like to give the state in return such labor as 
they are capable of while their strength lasts. 
But with none is service of any sort com- 


pulsory. Whateverserviceisrendered is purely 
voluntary. The labor thus performed by the 
Honored Citizen class saves the state large 
sums annually, and the taxes paid by the 
Citizen class are correspondingly reduced. 

‘“‘Upon reaching the age limit and becoming 
Honored Citizens, others devote their time and 
talents to pursuits towards which their tastes 
have long attracted them, but which, because 
of the necessity of earning their daily bread, 
they have been unable to indulge in. Thus 
have art, literature and music received some 
notable recruits; and the excellence of the 
achievements of these recruits is really sur- 
prising. This is particularly true of literature. 
Experience with us has shown that many men 
and women have a natural talent for writing, 
but, lacking leisure, have indulged theirtaste for 
it in only the most desultory fashion. Passing 
into the Honored Citizen class at the age of 
sixty, these men and women suddenly find 
themselves released from the iron necessity of 
toiling for existence. The large leisure which 
they now find themselves permitted to enjoy 
is admirably suited to literary efforts; and if 
they find that the fire and enthusiasm of youth 
have in a large measure vanished, that is offset, 
in part at least, by the ripe knowledge which 
the experiences of a long life yield one. 

“What is true of literature is also true, though 
in a somewhat less degree, of art. Some very 
creditable work in the way of painting and 
sculpture has been done by our Honored 
Citizens, who, had they remained under the 
necessity of toiling for a living, might never 
have reached their present achievements.” 

* 

‘‘Does your Citizen class enjoy as large a 
measure of prosperity as citizens of other 
countries?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Larger. In Carnegia the per capita wealth 
of the Citizen class is greater than that of any 
other country in the world, with the sole 
exception of Altruria.”’ 

‘*How do you explain it?” 

‘‘ Well, to explain it wholly would, of course, 
be difficult, but it is due chiefly, no doubt, to 
the fact that we maintain no army and navy. 
Most countries are handicapped by these bur- 
dens. In those countries the producers are 
kept poor through having to support a large 
body of non-producers—soldiers remaining idle 
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throughout their best, and what should be their 
most productive, years. The absence of an 
army and navy is profitable in more ways than 
one. Not only is the productive labor of large 
bodies of men retained and made to contribute 
to the commonwealth, and the sums necessary 
to support them in idleness saved, but other 
vast sums that would be required for equipping 
armies, constructing fortifications, building and 
maintaining navies, are also saved to the public 
treasury. Unburdened, then, by heavy taxa- 
tion, the people are enabled to live in greater 
comfort and to accumulate larger wealth than 
are the military-burdened peoples.”’ 

““You must be a happy people.” 

‘‘Weare. To realize how happy, you should 
visit Carnegia and see usin our homes. Worry 
and anxiety are the enemies of happiness and 
peace. I do not pretend to say that anxiety 
and worry do not exist among our people. So 
long as we and our friends fall sick and die, we 
cannot wholly escape these emotions. But 
they have been in a large measure eliminated by 
the operation of our system. Among other 
peoples itiscommon tosee middle-aged and even 
young persons toiling and saving, denying 
themselves food and raiment sufficient for the 
body and proper entertainment for the mind; 
literally almost starving body and mind be- 
cause of the cost of things necessary for their 
nourishment; victims of worry, forever haunted 
by the fear of want in their old age. With us 
how different! In Carnegia no one worries for 
fear of want in old age. Our citizens feel 
confident that if given healthand strength, they 
can earn a living until the age of sixty; and 
they know that after that they will be provided 
for generously by the state, and that, while 
enjoying such provision in whatever way best 
suits their fancy, they will also, instead of 
suffering the shame and ignominy which state 
wards in other countries experience, enjoy the 
added distinction of Honored Citizenship, which 
is regarded by all of our citizens as a real and 
well-earned honor.” 

‘“‘It seems to me, sir, that you must expe- 
rience difficulty in adjusting the property rights 
of persons in the Citizen class when a man of 
wealth passes into the Honored Citizen class. 
As I understand it, a millionaire on his sixtieth 
birthday must relinquish all control over his 
money. It ceases to belong to him, and be- 
comes the property of the state. Is not this 
injurious and unjust to his family and others 
who may be dependent on him? His wife and 
children may have been untrained to earn a 
livelihood, or ill health might unfit them for it, 
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even if so trained. How do these dependent 
ones fare after the state takes the property?” 

‘‘A millionaire may, if he chooses, on the day 
before his sixtieth birthday, or at any time 
prior thereto, give away his property and enter 
the Honored Citizen class penniless. There 
have been a few examples of this sort of selfish- 
ness; and one or two large properties are held by 
members of the Citizen class who obtained 
them by gift in this manner. But public 
sentiment holds such citizens in a disregard, 
not to say dishonor, which must be hard for 
the victims to endure. But let me explain 
more fully. While public sentiment frowns 
upon a millionaire who gives to his family all 
his property on the eve of Honored Citizenship, 
it does not frown upon his making reasonable 


‘provision for such as may be actually dependent 


upon him. For example, a millionaire at sixty 
may have a wife aged fifty-five, we will say, an 
invalid daughter aged thirty, and a son in good 
health aged thirty-five. In five years his wife 
will enter the Honored Citizen class. Three 
thousand dollars a year, we will say, seems 
necessary for her comfort. That, then, will 
require fifteen thousand dollars for a term of 
five years. We will say that two thousand 
dollars per annum seem necessary for the 
daughter. If she lives, it will be thirty years 
before she enters the Honored Citizen class. 
Sixty thousand dollars, then, are required for 
her. The son, being in good health, the pre- 
sumption is that he will be able to earn his 
own living. However, a nest-egg even for 
him is not regarded as unreasonable; and if it 
should be made as large as twenty-five thousand 
—which would be about as much as public 
sentiment with us could sanction—the com- 
bined amounts would equal not more than one- 
tenth of the millionaire’s possessions.”’ 

“You must have nearly revolutionized hu- 
man nature in your country,’’ I said. 

For another moment the Carnegian preserved 
silence, and then said: ‘‘ Well, we have and we 
haven’t. I think our human nature is not so 
very different from yours, after all. And in 
saying that, I mean that I think mankind at 
large are much more deeply in love with good 
than they know. I believe at heart man loves 
fairness and wishes his neighbor well, but that, 
under a false social and industrial system, he 
finds himself perplexed and baffled. I believe 
he loves the golden rule laid down by that 
white-souled Teacher of Galilee, but knows not 
how to put it into practice.” 

To this I shook my head sadly. 
in us still survives,’’ I said, 


“The tiger 
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The failure of the human race to reproduce 
at the top has been the cause of frequent com- 
plaints by students of society. The necessity 
of improving the human species by perpetuat- 
ing desirable strains and restricting the increase 
of defectives, delinquents and dependents has 
impressed every thoughtful observer of human 
affairs, and led him to wonder to what extent 
various classes of men share in producing the 
next generation. The reply has commonly been 
the cheerless dogma that the top strata of so- 
ciety are constantly dying out, that gifted men 
and women marry much less and later and have 
fewer children than the thoughtless multitude. 

I have tested two of these claims in the case 
of the eminent men of ourown country. The 
results have more than a curious interest. The 
well-known Who’s Who in America contains 
the names of about 10,000 men. Some of these 
are grotesquely out of place and many eminent 
men are missing from the list. But if we 
select 1,000 or more, we have a body of men 
representative surely of the top hundredth if 
not of the top five hundredth of men of their 
age. Their attitude toward marriage will give 
an idea of the attitude of men who have shown 
superiority over at least 99 per cent. of their 
fellow men. 

The facts cannot be stated with absolute 
precision, since a large percentage of them do 
not make any report at all concerning their 
conjugal condition. In an investigation of a 
number of these cases it was found that three- 
fourths were married. Applying this fact to 
the whole group, we obtain the following figures: 

Of 286 eminent men, between 60 and 70 years old, 
88 per cent. are married. 

Of 347 eminent men, between 50 and 60 years old, 


88 per cent. are married. 
f 342 eminent men, between 40 and 50 years old, 


88 per cent. are married. 
f 243 eminent men, between 30 and 40 years old, 


85 per cent. are married. 
Comparing these percentages with similar 
ones for the whole male population, we have 
Eminent men. Whole population. 


60-70 yrs. 88 93 

50-60 yrs. 88 g2 

40-50 yrs. 88 89 

30-40 yrs. 85 =g (about 85 for ages ex- 


actly corresponding to 
those of eminent men.) 


* Popular Science. 


Thereis thus little orno avoidanceof marriage 
peculiar to gifted men. The contrary belief 
seems one of the numerous scientific super- 
stitions. 

If we examine their age.at marriage, we may 
justify the claim that gifted men marry not only 
almost as commonly, but also as early, as the 
rank and file. Of those who have reached the 
age of forty-four and married before forty-five, 
22.2 per cent. married before the age of 25, 
43.3 per cent. between 25 and 30, 18.7 per cent. 
between 30 and 35, and 15.8 per.cent. between 
35 and 45. The corresponding figures for the 
general male population of the United States 
are 22.7, 41.0, 23.1 and 13.1. 

Obviously the gifted men marry at almost 
the same ages as the multitude. Even the 
slight differences observable might vanish if 
the statistics were freed from the tendency to 
report the date of a second rather than a first 
marriage. 

The facts concerning the marriages of gifted 
men in America seem to disprove another com- 
mon dogma—that the age at marriage has 
been rapidly increasing in thecase of professional 
men because of the increasing amount of prep- 
aration required for success in professional life 
under present conditions. If we take all the 
gifted men born before 1865, who have married 
before 35, and compute the average age at 
marriage of those born before 1820, from ’20 
to ’30, from ’30 to 40, etc., we find that the age 
of marriage for gifted men has probably ad- 
vanced less than six months in a half century. 
This is a liberal estimate, and is surely not 
alarming. I find no means of ascertaining the 
change in the marriage age of the general male 
population during the same period, but there 
is no evidence that professional men differ from 
authors, artists or men in business. 


These facts witness to the fundamental con- 
servatism of human nature. The casual ob- 
server is impressed by the appearance of 
changes—of revolutions and reformations in 
human ways; he fancies that some force in the 
environment is making or marring our customs. 
But the inborn make-up of men is always a 
factor and one that remains unaltered through 
many half centuries. 
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Arthur James Balfour, Eng- 
land’s Premier, is the son of 
James Maitland Balfour, of Whit- 
inghame, and Lady Blanche Mary Harriet, 
daughter of the second marquis of Salisbury. 
He was born on July 25, 1848, in the old home 
at Whittinghame, and there he has passed 
most of his life, never failing to return there 
as soon as duties release him from wherever 
else he may be. His education he got at Eton 
and then at Trinity College, Cambridge, taking 
the Master of Arts degree in 1878. The honor- 
ary degree of LL.D., ten years afterwards, 
was granted him by his alma mater, while 
Edinburgh conferred the degree in 1881, and 
St. Andrew’s bestowed it in 1885. <A sketch of 
the life of Mr. Balfour shows that he was pri- 
vate secretary to the Marquis of Salisbury dur- 
ing 1878-80 and as such served with the 
special mission of Lord Beaconsfield and Salis- 
bury which was sent to Berlin in 1878. A con- 
temporary thus sums up the facts of his official 
life: He was admitted to the privy council in 
1885, and the same year was made president 
of the local government board. This post he 
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held until the following year, when he became 
secretary for Scotland. He was appointed 
chief secretary for Ireland, with a seat in the 
Cabinet from November, 1886, to August, 1892. 
After the death of W. H. Smith, leader of the 
conservative party in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Balfour succeeded him as leader of the 
House of Commonsand first lord of the treasury. 
After the election of 1892 he continued the 
leadership of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons, and as such led the oppo- 
sition against the hore rule for Ireland bill. 
He continued the leadership until June, 1895, 
when on the return of the unionist party to 
power he again became leader of the House and 
first lord of the treasury, positions which he 
has since filled. Mr. Balfour sat for Hertford 
February, 1874 to November, 1885, and since 
then he has sat for the eastern division of 
Manchester. He waselected Lord Rector of St. 
Andrews University, November, 1886; was 
keeper of the privy seal, Ireland, 1887; chan- 
cellor of the order of St. Patrick, 1887; vice- 
president of the committee of council on edu- 
cation for Scotland; chairman of the commis- 
sion on bimetalism, 1887; elected fellow Royal 
society, 1888; member of the senate of London 


‘university, 1888; the freedom of the city of 


London was conferred on him in 1888. 

Mr. Balfour is, in many respects, an ideal 
man for a leader. He is broad-minded, just, 
and tolerant. He is calm in demeanor, but 
decisive and firm in action. In debate he is 
quiet but insistent; it is impossible to howl him 
down or to tire him with interruptions. The 
qualities of his mind are notable; he is a philos- 
opher, a scholar and a wit. Mr. Balfour is a 
great lover of music and himself a musician. 
On this subject he has written many treatises. 
He is likewise something of a scientist, as his 
writings also show. When it is related that 
notwithstanding these facts, the new Premier 
is a lover of outdoor sports, an enthusiastic 
golfer, on which game he has written at length, 
and is credited with having said that he 
would rather be golf champion than the Pre- 
mier of England, the roundness of the man 
may be understood. Loved and admired by 
his friends, feared but admired by his political 
opponents, trusted by all, the new Premier is 
to-day the most popular man in Great Britain. 
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Taotai Sir Chen Tung Liang 
Cheng, K.C.G., the man whom 
Tsu-Tsai, the Chinese Empress, 
has sent to succeed Wu Ting Fang as United 
States Minister, is, probably, the best person 
whom that sagacious woman could have 
selected for so important an office. Not only 
is Sir Liang Chen Tung, as he is commonly 
known, an American-educated man, but he is 
one of the cleverest diplomats of all Europe, hav- 
ing on more than one embassy rendered his 
country invaluable services. Sir Liang Chen 
is by descent of one of the first families of the 
celestial enipire and was in one of the early 
groups of fifteen youths of high caste, which, 
beginning with 1872, were for a number of 
years sent out by.the Chinese government to be 
educated in foreign lands. Young Liang 
Chen, was sent to Phillips’ preparatory school, 
Andover,. Mass.; then he attended college at 
Amherst and finally at Yale, where he is said 
to have graduated. His American education 
the Chinese youth took in its broadest meaning. 

Sir Liang Chen Tung was for a period of 
years the interpreter at the legation in Wash- 
ington under the regretted Minister Chang Yin 
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Hoon, the martyr of the Boxer uprising. Upon 
the Minister’s withdrawal Sir Liang Chen 
accompanied him, and when, at the termina- 
tion of the Chino-Japanese war, peace nego- 
tiations were carried on, he was one of the 
secretaries. It was as secretary to Prince Chun, 
China’s ambassador to the Diamond Jubilee, 
that Sir Liang Chen won his knighthood. 

Sir Liang Chen has a hard task to perform 
if he seeks to fill Minister Wu’s shoes. Never- 
theless, he should make a popular official in- 
Washington, where he is already known and 
liked, while his engaging personality, his 
American education, and his cosmopolitan 
experience should make him a_ successful 
and acceptable Minister to the United States 
Government. 

From newsboy in a_e small 
ADOLPHS.OCHS city to owner of a chain of 

metropolitan dailies is a far cry, 
and one which, although it may often take 
root in the brain of the ambitious boy, is 
seldom seen to eventuate in reality. But 
that such things happen not only in dreams 
is vouched by the successful life of Adolph S. 
Ochs, proprietor of the Chattanooga Daily 
Times, The (Philadelphia) Public Isedger, 
The Philadelphia Times, and the New York 
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Times. Better than any other estimate the 
story of this rather romantic life tells of the 
character of the man. 

Born in 1857, at the age of twelve young 
Ochs was a newsboy on the streets of Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Later he removed to the North 
and became a grocer’s cash boy in Providence, 
R.I. Back South in 1872 we find him a drug 
clerk in Knoxville. It was in the succeeding 
vear that Mr. Ochs, at the age of seventeen, 
entered tke journalistic world, as a printer’s 
devil, in the office of the Knoxville Whig and 
Chronicle. Step by step he rose from this 
apprenticeship to be assistant foreman, ad- 
vertising and subscription solicitor, and 
reporter for the Knoxville Tribune, reporter 
for the Chattanooga Dispatch, then manager 
of its job department and finally, on July 1, 
1878, he became the owner and publisher of 
the Chatanooga Daily Times, then a paper 
with a subscription list of but 250 names. 
From this Mr. Ochs’ rise has been sure and 
steady. It was many years after this that 
Mr. Ochs, seeking the field of metropolitan 
journalism, came to New York, and shortly 
took control of the Times, which paper he 
resuscitated from a condition approaching 
wreck and brought to its present high position. 
The purchase of his Philadelphia ventures 
was but one step further in Mr. Ochs’ successful 
career, and who can say that these are not 
but the beginning of an enterprise even more 
ambitious? For Mr. Ochs, at forty-five, is a 
young man still. 

CHARLES Charles Tyson Yerkes, street 

en railway king and millionaire, 
art connoisseur, and franchise 

grabber, a man of two personalities. Of Quaker 
ancestry, reared in a Quaker family, taught in 
a Quaker school, his life has been anything 
but that of the ideal life of the Friends. Mr. 
Yerkes’ business career was started when, as 
an office boy, he worked for a year without pay 
in order to get a little business training. At 
the end .of this time his employer presented 
him with a bag of gold of about a half hundred 
dollars and many compliments for his efficient 
service. Fortwo more years Yerkes worked in 
this capacity, but now on a salary, and then 
coming into a little capital he opened a stock 
broker’s office. This was during the days of 
the Civil War.. At.the age of twenty-four he 
became interested in a business way in the 
politics of Philadelphia, and was instrumental 
in maintaining the credit of that city by bond 
flotation. Young Yerkes soon found himself 
a millionaire. With his subsequent failure, 
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following close upon the Chicago fire, he was 
prosecuted by the city, which was one of his 
creditors, and sentenced to three years ith- 
prisonment, of which he served seven months. 
He was then pardoned and publicly exonerated 
of all charges. With his record cleared, Yerkes 
went West, told his life story and landed on his 
feet. Within fifteen years of the day he. left 
Philadelphia we find him the ruler of the street 
railway system of Chicago. Bit by bit he 
enlarged his holdings in metropolitan fran- 
chises, until there came the memorable fight in 
Chicago, when young Carter Harrison, who 
was then Mayor of the city, advocated munici- 
pal ownership. After a war of bitter partisan- 
ship, Yerkes sold out his interest for nearly 
twenty million dollars, and left Chicago. In 
London, his, next field of endeavor, Yerkes 
has been persistently successful, has met and 
conquered London syndicates, and now finds 
himself practically master of street railway 
traffic in the British capital. 

In his home life Mr. Yerkes is entirely a 
different man. He is the home-lover, the 
philanthropist, the scholar, the art connois- 
seur.. His charities in America are wide- 
spread and well known. 
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Mme. Gabrielle Rejane is to 
visit America. This fact can- 
not help but add to the delight 
of theater-goers in the corning season. That 
the distinguished French artiste will find sym- 
pathetic audiences in the American cities can- 
not be doubted. Her finished and artistic 
realism, her Parisian naivete cannot fail to win 
American applause. Thisactress, the petand the 
idol of the French capital, had a rather easier 
time in attaining success than some of her dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. She was still a 
pupil under Regnier, when, at the Conserva- 
toire she was the subject of honorable mention 
at the age of fifteen, and on her graduation the 
recipient of the first prize. Being the ward of 
Francisque Sarcev, who then dominated French 
dramatic criticism, her rise to popularity was 
rapid. Her début was made at the Vaude- 
ville, where she captivated the public by her 
natural charm, her talent and her truly Pari- 
sian manner. She was ambitious and studious 
and quick to make the most of the important 
réles which opportunity brought her. Thus 
she early attained distinction. Rejane’s art 
is the acme of realism and. criticise as we may 
other qualities of her acting, we cannot but 
admire the remarkable finesse and faithful 
attention to detail which ever mark her work. 


GABRIELLE 
REJANE 
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{t is certainly cause for con- 
gratulation that Americans will 
again have opportunity to see 
Duse. To those who saw the great tragedienne 
during her American tour in 1893, the announce- 
ment of this fact must have brought a thrill 
of delightful memory and admiration, while the 
less favored ones may count upon the oppor- 
tunity about to be offered through the tour for 
the coming season arranged by Messrs. 
Liehler and Company, indeed one not to be 
neglected. To be the first actress of the world 
can never mean a little, but to be first when 
there is so great a number of worthy aspirants 
means still more. With what great pleasure 
must this renowned artiste look back on the 
months of her early struggles, with pleasure 
only because those struggles are long, long 
past, buried under an ever increasing burden 
of triumph and applause—a burden that does 
not weary. The struggling young prodigy of 
old days has become the acclaimed genius of 

nature years. But let us'not forget the early 
struggles, and let us honor the triumphant Duse 
of to-day even more because of those struggles. 
Because of four long years spent in heart-rend- 
ing perforniance before the audiences of cheap 
theaters, when the actress played day and 


A GREAT 
ARTISTE 
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night to gain the money it brought her needy 
family—a farnily in three generations noted on 
the stage. Because of atime when, with 
scarce chance for rest badly needed, with her 
yourg body illy nurtured and with genius un- 
recognized, she played and played, from. 
comedy to tragedy and back again, now one 
play, now another, with only the inner voices 
for inspiration, but, even then, ever with the 
applause of audiences “richer in emotions 
than in gold and silver’’ ringing in her ears. 
Mrs. Robert E. Peary, wife of 
the Arctic explorer, is now near- 
ing the spot which must have 
been most in her mind for the last three years, 
the spot where, if her husband is living and not 
lost, she is soon to meet him after long, long 
absence! [n 1899, Mrs. Peary parted from 
her husband to return to America with her 
little girl. Lieutenant Peary stayed behind 
at Cape Sabine tocontinue his exploration and to 
attempt to reach the Pole. Mrs. Peary has con- 
sistently aided and encouraged her husband, has 
personally helped in the work in the far North, 
has lived longer and further North than any 
other civilized woman, and has proven that a 
wise and courageous lady, dauntless and un- 
afraid, cannot fail to be a God-given help, 
even to an exploring expedition amid the 
Arctic wastes of the northern ice-fields. 


TO MEET MR. 
PEARY 
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How distinguished an achieve- 
ment is that of Carsten Egeberg 
Borchgrevink, the man who has 
set his foot farthest south! Ata time when so 
much is being done in the northern field, ex- 
plorer Borchgrevink has given a new impetus 
to Antarctic research. His memorable journey 
in the Southern Cross, during the years 1899- 
1900, achieved much, both from the stand- 
point of the scientist and that of the explorer. 
Besides reaching the furthermost southern 
point ever attained, it established beyond 
doubt two facts of great importance to Ant- 
arctic exploration. One was that the great 
southern barrier seen in 1841 was not, as 
Admiral Sir James Ross, its discoverer, asserted, 
a stop to further progress south, for explorer 
Borchgrevink and his party mounted it and 
ascertained that it was no hindrance. The 
other important fact was a demonstration 
by example that the white man could readily 
live through the southern winter. 

Although born a Norwegian, at Christiania, 
in 1863, Mr. Borchgrevink is a United States 
citizen by adoption, having taken out natu- 
ralization papers in the spring of this year. 
Characteristic of the man, one of his first acts 
as an American citizen was to go to Mont 
Pelee to make scientific investigations for the 
Smithsonian Institute. 


AN ANTARCTIC 
EXPLORER 
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THE RUINS OF THE FALLEN CAMPANILE 








Is #@% Venice 


“” Doomed ? 








When the famousCampanile of St. Marks fell, 
not only did Venice suffer a loss, but the whole 
world was robbed of one of its most beautiful 
and greatest possessions. Where once stood the 
renowned tower is now but a formless heap of 
stones. Since that time two others events of 
similar, though less serious, nature have been 
reported from Venice. A great window in the 
Dominican Church of SS. Giovanni and Paolo 
(St. John and St. Paul) crashed to the ground, 
after being shaken by aclap of thunder. This 
church ranks in importance second to St. 
Marks. Its building was begun in 1234 but it 
was not consecrated until1430. Inthis church 
are fine monuments of the most famous Doges 
who lie buried there—from which fact it has 
been called “ The Westminster Abbey of Venice.” 
Experts say that this building is in danger of 
collapse. 

More recent than these occurrences was a re- 
port that came from Venice the other day that 
San Stefano Campanile is slowly moving out of 
plumb and that its collapse may be expected at 
anytime. A slight shock of earthquake is held 
responsible for this. 


It may be that these physical causes—earth- 
quakes and thunder-claps—are responsible for 
this destruction of Venice’s priceless treasures. 
But it would rather seem that the cause lies 
deeper. The peculiar construction of Venice, 
its position, its architectural structure, all point 
toward certain things which, if true, will mean 
one of the greatest calamities the world could 
witness. The condition of Venice and the 
problem facing that city are vividly and well 
told by L. W. Crippen in The New York 
Times: 

Venetians, who love their splendid city with 
an intensity which is almost incomprehensible 
to outsiders, are asking each other: 

“Is it the beginning of the end?” 

When the great Campanile of St. Mark, that 
had stood, the highest monument in Venice, 
for a thousand years, fell, the manner in which 
the Venetians expressed their anguish was char- 
acteristic. Every shop was shut. All the 
people flocked to the Piazza to gaze on the ruins 
of the tower, and many wept bitterly in the 
streets. But now, when the people have had 
time to think over and discuss the disaster, sor- 
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row for the Campanile has given place to appre- 
hension for the future. 

Is the city doomed? Is the time approaching 
when the palaces and churches and towers and 
bridges will disappear, and Venice return to its 
original condition—a group of islands of sand, 
marsh, and seaweed? That is what the Vene- 
tians now are asking themselves, and there is 
ground for their apprehension. 

There is only too good reason to fear that the 
Queen of the Adriatic, now in her old age, 
almost as beautiful as in the days of her youth 
and greatness, is 


tinual repairs and restorations. Thus the 
Doge’s Palace was only a few years ago thor- 
oughly restored, and whenever I have been to 
Venice during the last thirty years I have seen 
architects and masons busy at their work.”’ 
And then Prof. Wagner went on to speak of 
a circumstance which all those who have read 
the accounts of the fall of the Campanile must 
have remarked—the failure of the Italian ex- 
perts who were employed to prevent just such a 
disaster, not only to save the tower, but even 
to give warning that it wasin peril. Prof. Wag- 
ner attributed 





little more than 
al fair shadow. 


It is believed 
that various 
causes havecom- 


bined to under- 
minethe founda- 
tions of the city, 
and that even 
the extremest 
care on the part 
of}:the experts 
who are engaged 
in’examining the 
monuments, and 
ordering work 
with a view to 
preventing their 
collapse, will 
only result in de- 
ferringfor a time 
the evil day 
when all must 
disappear. 

Here is what 
Prof. Otto Wag- 
ner, Professor of 
the Academy of 
Fine Arts in 
Vienna, and one 
of the greatest 
experts in Eu- 
rope onconstruc- 
tion and build- 
ing, said, when his opinion was asked in regard 
to the fall of the Campanile: 

“In my opinion, the whole of Venice is 
doomed to destruction. The foundation on 
which the city is built has deteriorated; the 
piles are becoming rotten and decayed, and can 
no longer suport the immense weight above. 
The oscillations and sinkings, which have been 
remarked for many years, have had their effect 
on the buildings, and have necessitated con- 
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this to the fact 
that Italian ar- 
chitects, though 
they standin the 
first rank in all 
that concerns 
the designing of 
fagades and de- 
coration, do not 
stand equally 
high in construc- 
tion and founda- 
tion work. The 
professor also 
pointed out that 
the examination 
of foundations is 
a matter of the 
most extreme 
difficulty in 
Venice. 

To these facts 
may perhaps be 
added thechron- 
ically optimis- 
tic temperament 
which the Ital- 
ians share with 
other Latin 
peoples. They 
have not quite 
so much of the 
‘“‘mafiana”’ spirit 
as the Spaniards 
—an English expert recently reported that 
many of the famous cathedrals in Spain 
were absolutely unsafe—but they find it 
hard to believe in approaching disaster. 

Such an eventuality as the disintegration of 
Venice seems an impossibility to the Venetian, 
just because it would be so frightful a calamity. 
If any proof were needed of this contention it 
would be found in the manner in which two 
commissions of architects treated the warnings 
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made by an old builder that the Campanile was 
in danger. They went to work and examined 
the tower carefully, and, so far as is known, con- 
scientiously, but they were absolutely unable to 
seeany indicationthatthestructure was in peril. 

I said that various causes have combined to 
undermine the city’s foundations. In the fore- 
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front of these must, of course, be placed the ac- 
tion of time. Those old builders who erected 
the Ducal Palace and the Basilica of St. Mark 
and a hundred other glorious and stately and 
wonderful structures were honest builders. 
There was no ‘‘scamped’”’ work, at any rate 
on the foundations; no swindling of the City 
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that the Campanile, 





the 
must 


But 
wood 


Fathers. 
finest 

become rotten in 
time, and the action 
of time in this case 


has been reinforced 
by other causes. 

Modern conditions 
are believed to have 
had a great deal to 
do with endangering 
the city. Venice 
does not want to be 
left behind in the 
march of progress; 
indeed, many Vene- 
tians dream of a day 
when the ancient 
glories of their city 
will be revived and 
ships from all over 
the world discharge 
precious cargoes 
there. 

And so for a long time extensive dredging 
operations have been going on in the Grand 
Canal and in the Giudecca, in order to enable 
larger ships to visit the port. It is believed 
that this has caused a slipping of the earth, and 
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being the heaviest 6f 
all the Venetian 
buildings, was only 
the first to suffer. 
Then, also, ther® 
are the effects of the 
frequent earthquake 
shocks in Northern 
Italy and nearby 
portions of Europe. 
Prof. Belar, the Di- 
rector of the Seismo- 
graphic Observatory 
at Laibach, says 
that the recent earth- 
quakes which worked 
such havoc in the 
neighborhood of Sa- 
lonica must have 
shaken the Campanile 
for a whole hour. 
Doubtless, too, the 
horrible steam ferry- 
boats which now ply where once only stately 
gondolas were seen, and which the late John 
Ruskin fulminated against so vehemently, are 
not disadvantageous only from an esthetic 
point of view. It has often been said that the 
disturbance they cause in the once quiet waters 
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BRIDGE OF THE RIALTO 
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of the canals is bound to have a bad effect on 
the clay and piles which support the tuildings 
of Venice. 

But whatever the cause or causes, one thing 
is certain—that the authorities are compelled 
from now on to strain every nerve, to watch 
every detail of every building, if the city is to be 
saved even for atime. Already the commis- 
sion of experts has ordered the removal of the 
300,000 volumes in the Ducal Library, that 
library which contains the Grimani Breviary, 
the most beautiful illuminated manuscript in 


existence 


ENTRANCE TO THE GRAND CANAL 


the early fourteenth century, has been decided 
upon, as well as the razing of a number of 
ancient houses, which form a danger to the 
inhabitants. 

And, be it remembered, the Venice monu- 
ments cannot be rebuilt. Under modern-con- 
ditions, even were the artists and architects 
capable of doing the work, which isnot the case, 
the cost of a comparatively unimportant 
building, such as was erected in Italy in the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century, would be so enor- 
mous, that no Government could afford to 

order the work. 





Already it has 
been ordered 
that;the piles of 
merchandise ‘in 
the Procuratie 
Veccihie, built by 
Pietro Lombardi 
and, Bartolom- 
meo,[Buonof da 
Bergamo: 400 
years ago,’are to 
be removed, 
because: they 
threaten tocause 
the collapse of 
the building. 
“Already the de- 
struction of the 
tower of St. Ste- 
fano,dating from 
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IN FRONT OF THE DOGE’S PALACE 


The Campanile 
wasaplain struc- 
ture; indeed, ar- 
chitects have 
said that it was 
spoiled by its 
too rough exter- 
ior, But an 
enormous sum is 
required to re- 
build it and the 
Sansovino Log- 
getta. Judge, 
then, the sum 
that would be 
required to re- 
build St. Marks, 
and other of the 
large Venetian 
structures. 
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Cartoons upon Current Events 














NOT DOING THE HOBSON ACT. AMONG LIONS. 
AUNTY—IF I SHOULD FALL IN WOULD YOU RESCUE TRAFALGAR SQUARE LION TO ST. MARKS LION— 
ME, GROVER? WE ALL SYMPATHIZE WITH YOU IN YOUR LOSS. 


GROVER—I WOULDN'T TAKE ANY CHANCES ON IT, I ONLY WISH SOME OF OUR LONDON MONUMENTS 
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SAMMY AT THE BAT—PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN. 


"E’S HALL RIGHT! 

‘“GLAD YOU'RE IN GOOD SHAPE FOR THE CORO- 

NATION AT LAST, ED. HOPE YOU'LL EXCUSE ME 

FOR NOT WEARING KNEE BREECHES, AS I! A1 

FIRST INTENDED!’’—N. Y. AMERICAN AND JOUR- 
NAL (COPYRIGHT, 1902, BY W. R. HEARST). 






THE LAST FURROW-——-PUNCH 
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HARPING ON THE SAME OLD STRING. 


DEMOCRACY—FOR GOODNESS SAKE, WILLIAM, SfOP THAT CROAKING; YOU SPOIL MY CHANCES WITH 
UNCLE SAM—N. Y. TIMES. 














A BIG PAIR OF SHOES TO FILL. ‘‘LEND ME FIVE DOLLARS, Boss.” / 4: 
—OHIO STATE JOURNAL, COLUMBUS. —N. Y. WORLD. 
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TO THE RESCUE!—N. Y. HERALD. 


BAD EGGS-——N. Y. COMMERCIAL. 
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FROM THE BALLOON—WHAT’S HE GROWLING AT? 
HE’S OLD KING TRUST HIMSELF.—BOSTON HERALD. 
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The Dutch word for an up-to-date motor carriage 
is ‘Suelpaardaloozonderspoorwegpetroolryting.” 
Temple Magazine. ‘ 

What! Nothinginaname? No, no, 
We must protest it isn’t so, 
As most find out by practice. 
Much in a name may often be; 
Read on and you will clearly see 
How well assured this fact is. 


Thus, should you have a motor car, 

And find your friends, and neighbors are, 
Impelled by envy, slighting, 

You must not let the petty word 

Of ‘‘car’’ be by those neighbors heard 
When you're its points reciting. 


No! there’s a way, we would submit, 

By which they must take more of it 
When in its praise uniting; 

Call it, if you would cause a stir, 

Your ‘‘Su-el-paar-dal-ooz-on-der- 
Spoor-weg-pet-ro-ol-ry-ting!”’ 


Who, in the face of that, will claim 
That there is nothing in a name? 


AN INDEX EXPURGATORIUS........................ MUNSEY’S 


The man who marks or leaves with pages bent 
The volume that some trusting friend has lent, 

Or keeps it over long, or scruples not 

To let its due returning be forgot; 

The man who guards his books with miser’s care, 
And does not joy to lend them, and to share; 
The man whose shelves are dust begrimed and few, 
Who reads when he has nothing else to do; 

The man who raves of classic writers, but 

Is found to keep them with their leaves uncut; 
The man who looks on literature as news, 

And gets his culture from his book reviews; 

Who loves not fair, clean type and margins wide— 
Or loves these better than the thought inside; 

Who buys his books to decorate the shef, 

Or gives a book he has not read himself; 

Who reads for priggish motives, or for looks, 

Or any reason save the love of books— 

Great Lord, who judgest sins of all degrees, 

Is there no little private hell for these? 


THE CODE SENATORIAL...... JOSH WINK... .BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


When, in the fierceness of debate, 
A colleague dares to rise, 

And hint that what you have to say 
Is neither true nor wise, 

Do not give way to utterance 
Distasteful to your foes, 

But seek the carping brother out 
And biff him on the nose! 


Be ever mild and courteous 
To all the statesmen grave; 

Instead of calling one a ‘“‘thief.”’ 
Say ‘‘peculating knave;” 

Be slow to wrath, and most polite; 
The customs do not wreck, 

But bow serenely to your man, 
Then slug him in the neck! 


Let not your angry words resound 
Through our most stately halls, 

But kick your adversary where 
He’d wear his overalls! 

Thus shall our matchless dignity 
No other be beneath. 

Maintain it thus, by knocking out 
The other fellow’s teeth! 


So, do not bite nor gouge nor stab— 
Such actions are not fair; 

And only in extremities 
Yank out a bunch of hair. 

Let none assail our dignity; 
Repress each word of doubt 

By shutting off the brother’s breath 
Until his tongue hangs out! 


MAINE LIARS....... HOLMAN DAY........ INDIANAPOLIS SENTINEL 
There was Sinon, he of Troy, and Ulysses, too, and 


ain, 

Who preceded many centuries the liars here in 
Maine. 

There was Gulliver, Munchausen, there was Ananias, 


too, 
A very handsome job of it those gentlemen could 


do. 


Yet look at Ananias! Why, his story knocked him 


dead, 

But here in Maine the liar “‘does”’ the other man in- 
stead. 

And Sinon, he of Troy, had to plan and build 
his lie, 

But here in Maine the liar doesn’t even have 
to try. 

For the pure prevarication comes cascading down 
his lip, 

And he never seems to falter or to stub his toe and 


trip. 

And =4 walks abroad with honor, and no mortal 
will arraign 

The pure and worthy motives of the liar here in 
Maine. 


His strongest hold is fishing, and he fixes with his eye 

The viciim who must listen and who never dares 
deny, 

Each river and pellucid pond, each brooklet and each 
stream, j 

Possesses fifty liars to preserve it in esteem. 
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Go where you will o’er the peopled earth, 
From the cob-pipe country that gave it birth 
To the frozen zone where the glaciers rise 


And he that owns a yallar dog, and he that owns a 


hoss, 
Will ee their laurels dimmed, if words can add : 
m yr ang To cool the face of the summer skies, 


'Tis true the old inhabitant, narrating ancient tales To the heated tropics of burning sands, 
Occasionally sores to heights where homely language To the junglesofOrientallands, _ s 
fails. To the tombs where slumber Egyptian Kings, 
To the land where the black-robed condor wings. 
So then, alas, he’s hampered some; but note his To the islands of every ship-ploughed sea, 
kindling eye. - And you'll hear that song in its ghoulish glee, 
And as he gets his second wind, observe how he can He-Haw! He-Haw! 
lie! He-Haw! He-Haw! =e 
’Tis no invidious charge I bring against this worthy Rolling forth from the surface of trembling jaw, 
crew While the heaving stomach, as bellows strong, 


Who love the lies they tell to us, and love the liars, | Pumps forth the notes of the tuneless song, 
And the ears beat time and the eyes dilate 


— As rolls from the songster’s vocal gate, 

i sianscccisiinmimacenl DENVER POST He-Haw! He-Haw! He-Haw! 
A muscled structure as strong as steel, On the battlefield where the cannon roar, 
As quick as lightning with vengeful heel, Where the ground is dampened with patriot gore. 
A bundle of cussedness wrapped in skin On the tiresome march in the winding train 
Of toughness to hold that cussedness in, Over mountains high and through sun-baked plain, 
A voice that sounds like an echoing wail On the tented camps where the war men lie 
From the pits of Sheol; a shaven tail Awaiting the summons to do and die, 
That rises and falls in a forceful way In the bivouac where the wearied troops 
As an automatic handle at play. ’Round the cook fire gather in hungry groups, 
To pump that voice when the critter tries From the patient mule that is hungry, too, 
To rip the seams in the trembling skies! You will hear the echo from old Mzzzou, 

He-Haw! He-Haw! He-Haw! He-Haw! 

He-Haw! He-Haw! He-Haw! He-Haw! 
Comes the song of the animal, rough and raw, Like protesting shrieks from a pain-rent maw. 
And the echoes quake as in mortal fear And over the hills and plains it rolls 
And seem all tangled and out of gear Till the wild beasts tremble and hunt their holes, 
As they’re forced to grapple and speed along And the birds beat off with affrighted squeaks 
The notes of that dead-awakening song. To get away from those fearful shrieks 

He-Haw! He-Haw! He-Haw! He-Haw! He-Haw He-Haw! 
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In the marshes where the bullfrog sings his mellow serenade, 

In the swamps, where booms the bittern in the gloomy cypress shade 
And the cheerful alligator lurks within the everglade; 


In the cistern, where rain water pours and trickles down the spout; 
In the stagnant pools, in grasses, and ’most everywhere about, 
The bloodthirsty mosquito from the egg is hatching out. 


And, once hatched, he comes among us with his pesky little bill, 
And he settles on our persons very much against our will, 
And, inserting his proboscis, he proceeds at once to drill. 


And when through our epidermis he has managed for to bore, 
He tills up his little carcass to the bursting point with gore, 
This is strictly true, though doubtless you suspected it before. 


You think that you have got him and find out that you have not, 
For he keeps one eve wide open to elude the sudden swat, 
And knows just how long it’s healthy to remain upon the spot. 


You may screen up all your windows and hang netting o’er your bed, 
It doesn’t keep him out, because he stays inside instead, 
And you wake up in the morning and find out that you’ve been bled. 


Similarly you may smear yourself with evil-smelling stuff 
That is guaranteed by druggists on mosquitos to be rough, 
But they seem to enjoy it, though it does smell bad enough. 


So he breaks our summer slumbers, robs us of our needed rest; 
So he drives us from our porches, where the vines he doth infest, 
And he spoils the fun of fishing, does this sanguinary pest. 


But upon the brute’s demerits we’d endeavor to be dumb; 
We'd forgive him all his faults—no inconsiderable sum—- 
If he’d simply go about his bloody business and not hum. 
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TWO DINNERS. 

Last September, twelve months, I was re- 
turning to England from Brittany via St. Malo 
and Southampton. When we got to St. Malo, 
we found a delightful beach, and as the 
weather was beautiful, we decided to stop a 
few days before crossing the Channel—the 
English Channel, as the English call it. (Why 
‘**English,’”’ I don’t know). I went to the pro- 
prietor of the hotel and asked him where I 
could get a straw hat. He reflected some 
time over the serious business, and said: ‘‘ At 
M. Anfray’s, in the High street; it’s an old 
established firm.’’ ‘‘ Well,’ I said, ‘‘I only 
want a straw hat, it does not much matter how 
.ong the firm has been established.’’ At twenty 
minutes to one o’clock I went up the hill and 
made for the High street and M. Anfray’s hat 
shop. When I got there I tried the door, but 
found it locked. I shook it and the noise at- 
tracted a young, pretty, neatly dressed, most 
lady-like little woman, who seemed perfectly 
astounded to see me and at a loss to under- 
stand what it was I wanted at that hour. I 
felt I was intruding, and in apologetic tones 
I said: ‘‘Excuse me, I wanted a straw hat.’’ 
““That’s very awkward,” she said, ‘‘but we 
are at dinner.’’ ‘‘Please excuse me,” I re- 
peated, ‘‘I am awfully sorry to disturb you.” 
““ Would you mind coming back at two o’clock?”’ 
said the little woman, with the sweetest of 
smiles. ‘‘Not at all,’’ I said, ‘“‘I shall be 
delighted.”” I had then practically just re- 
turned from America. I liked the scene; it 
was a change after Chicago. At five minutes 
past two I went back. The door was open, 
and the same pretty, lady-like little woman 
was there alone. She rose and came toward 
me. ‘‘That’s very awkward,” she said; ‘you 
promised to come back at two, and my husband 
waited for you, but you did not come. Now 
he’s gone across the road to the café witha 
friend.’ ‘‘That’s very awkward,” I said, 
“isn’t it?” ‘‘Would you mind going to the 
café?” she kindly suggested as a solution of 
the difficulty. ‘Not at all,” I said, “I shall 
be delighted.” I was beginning to enter into 


*From "Tween You an’ I. MaxO’Rell. Boston: Lothrop 
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I went to the 
“Do you know 


the humor of the whole thing. 
café and asked the waiter: 


M. Anfray?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘“‘Is he here?” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘‘Where is he?” “It’s that 
gentleman over there playing dominoes.” 
“Thanks,” I said. ‘‘That’s good.” I went 


toward the table that was pointed out to me 
and, taking my hat off, I said: ‘‘ Excuse me, 
sir, have I the pleasure of speaking to M. 
Anfray?” ‘‘Oui, monsieur.”” ‘‘ Well, I should 
very much like to have a straw hat.” ‘‘Do 
you mind my finishing this game?” he sug- 
gested. ‘‘Not at all,’’ I said, ‘‘I shall be 
delighted.’’ I made inquiries at the hotel, 
and learned that M. Anfray was about forty 
years old, and enjoyed a little fortune of about 
5,000 francs a year. Besides, he had a fairly 
large custom, and he was not going to change 
his ways for a new and casual customer. 
Well, this man may seem a very small man to 
an American, but I say that this man, who 
locks the door of his shop from half-past twelve 
till two o’clock, so as not to be disturbed by 
customers while he is having his dinner with 
his wife, and a good time with the children, 
I say, this man has solved the great problem, 
the only problem of life, happiness, far better 
than the American or the London city man 
who, at one o’clock, will stick at his door: 
‘*Gone to dinner; shall be back in five minutes.”’ 
Five minutes to dinner, just think of it! The 
greatest event of the day. And what is the 
result of that five minutes to dinner in America? 
The result is that the whole continent, from 
New York to San Francisco, from British 
Columbia to Louisiana, cities, forests, prairies, 
the whole landscape is spoiled, made an eyesore 
of, by the advertisements of liver pills. 
* * & 


I remember one evening, at a dinner in 
America, I was sitting at a table by the side of 
a minister of the gospel. The menu was in 
length what an American menu is on such oc- 
casions. The swallowing and digesting of it 
explains the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, according to a well known negro who 
had been told that fifteen thousand loaves 
and fishes had been eaten by five people: 
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‘‘De miracle was dey didn’t bust.” 
midst of that menu, just before the roast viands 
and the famous canvasback duck, was written 
‘*Rum Sherbet,’’ which most of us had with a 
cigarette and ten minutes’ rest. Now, in 
France, we have no sherbet at such a time; 
but I don’t say this to suggest that the 
Americans are wrong. Not at all; chacun 
d son gout. Full of my stupid French notions 
and prejudices, however, I could not help 
remarking to my neighbor: ‘‘ How strange! 
an alcoholic water-ice between meat dishes! 
What is the object?” ‘‘ Well,” replied the 
minister of the gospel, ‘‘it cools you and‘ it 
enables you to go on.” I sat aghast and said 
to him: “I see, it enables you to go on, 
and,’’ I added, ‘‘perhaps in the street next to 
this there is some poor, desolate mother, with 
only milkless breasts to offer to a starving babe!”’ 
‘“‘ Ah,’’ he quickly retorted, ‘‘if we knew where 
she was, we should go to her and help her.” 
‘“‘But,’’ I said, ‘‘if careful inquiries were made, 
we should know where she is, for she is close 
by and, alas! everywhere!’’ There is enough 
good food wasted at the public dinners and 
hotel tables d’héte of every large American 
city to feed all the hungry. Well, all I say is 
this: When, in thirty or forty years, we tell 
our grand or great-grandchildren that, at the 
end of the nineteenth century, we took a 
sherbet ‘‘in order to cool ourselves so as to be 
able to go on,”’ when, a few yards off, the most 
abject poverty was rampant, they will not 
believe us; at any rate, they will not believe that 
we wereChristians. But, by that time, maybe, 
they will have started a new religion: the 
religion of Christ. 


PREDESTINATION 


The Greek philosopher Zeno believed in 
predestination. One day he caught his serv- 
ant robbing him and he gave him a good 
hiding. 

‘Was I not destined to rob?’’ pleaded the 
servant. ‘‘Why do you beat me?” 

“Certainly,” replied Zeno, ‘‘ You were des- 
tined to rob, and you were also destined to be 
caned.” 

We are all, no doubt, destined to come 
across misfortunes and dangers, but we are 
also destined to do our utmost to avoid them, 
face them, and overcome them. 

If we are destined to be wrecked and placed 
in a boat, we are not destined to let ourselves 
go adrift and be carried away by the currents. 
We are destined to take the oars and strain 
every nerve to try and land somewhere. 


In the 
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The Scotch (who are the most practical 
people on earth) tell a good story on the sub- 
ject. A boating party were caught in a 
storm. 

‘Let us pray,” suggested some one. ‘* Ay,” 
said the boatman, ‘‘let the little man over 
there pray, but let all the strong ones take an 
oar, or we shall be drooned.”’ 

There is no worse belief than that in fate 
and predestination to make you a failure. 

It paralyzes your efforts, benumbs your 
energies, and makes you unfit for the fray. 

Don’t believe in luck, in fate, in predestina- 
tion. Rise and believe in yourself. Make up 
your mind to do a thing; elbow all obstacles 
out of your way, and allow nothing todivert you 
from the road that leads to the goal you are 
aiming at. 

a 
THE PLEASURE OF YOUR OWN COMPANY 


Alexandre Dumas, the elder, often used to 
say that he never felt dull or lonely in his own 
company. You need not be an Alexandre 
Dumas to enjoy the same privilege. 

I once spent a whole afternoon in a wood 
by the Buffalo River in South Africa, watch- 
ing a little insect which I thought perfectly 
wonderful. When walking on its six legs, it 
was about an inch long, with a head covered 
with a perfect hat, the whole like brown 
velvet. Now it walked on four legs only and 
raised its head; but my delight was at a climax 
when it stood erect on its hind legs and looked, 
with its swallow-tail-shaped brown coat, like 
a little beau of the eighteenth century. 

I was able to secure it and to feed it in a per- 
forated box full of its favorite leaves for nearly 
a month. Then I gave it to the Cape Town 
Museum. 

I will tell you what I have done. I have 
sometimes followed, for more than an hour, a 
little piece of wood going down the street in the 
gutter. I have watched with interest its 
perplexity, the difficulties it had to overcome, 
its dogged perseverance to get on, and more 
than once I have given it a help with my stick. 
Childish, maybe, but all enjoyable. 


THE MODERN YOUNG MAN 


The more I study the ways of the modern 
young man, the better I understand why 
women say that the society of a man is seldom 
enjoyable before he has attained the age of 
forty. The modern young man is conceited, 
assertive, blasé. He settles the questions of 
the day with an air of supreme authority; he 
patronizes ‘“‘the girls,’’ crosses his legs halt 
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Sitting, half lying on easy chairs in the presence 
of ladies, and thinks he confers a great honor 
upon them in condescending to dance with 
them or to listen to their conversation. 

In France and in England he is objection- 
able, and in Germany absolutely intolerable. 
In America, from a few scenes I have wit- 
nessed, he is pretty bad, although American 
women are about the best to put a man in his 
proper place. 

The modern young man pats the girls of his 
acquaintance on the back, sends the smoke of 
his cigarette in their faces, and waves his hands 
to them when he meets them in the street. 

In the street cars it is the men of forty, fifty 
and sixty years of age who rise and offer their 
seats to the ladies; the young men remain 
seated. Even with us older men they are often 
assertive and almost rude. They do not listen 
and learn; they hold the floor, and entertain 
and edify us with their reminiscences and im- 
pressions, and not uncommonly with their 
opinions. 

They settle political, social, religious, liter- 
ary, artistic questions; and their judgments are 
delivered in a manner that disposes of all 
possibilities of appeal They do not bear in 
mind the salutary piece of advice once given 
to the students of the Cambridge University 
in England by the vice-chancellor, the late 
Doctor Thompson: ‘‘ Young men,” he said to 
them, ‘‘remember that we are all of us liable to 
make mistakes, even the youngest of us.” 

Their knowledge of the world, and of all the 
things therein, extends so far that sometimes 
you catch yourself regretting that they are 
not a bit older, as we might thus have their im- 
pressions of George Washington and their 
reminiscences of the battle of Waterloo. 

I like the young man of twenty who does 
not believe that no woman can resist him, 
who is considerate and respectful to ladies and 
people of old age, who admits that he is ten 
years younger than his father, who remains 
with his head uncovered while engaged con- 
versing with ladies, who listens to older men, 
who airs his views and gives his advice when 
he is invited to do so, who enjoys the natural 
pursuits of youth, who does not think it be- 
neath his dignity to pay some attention to 
children, who is modest and retiring, and who 
succeeds in making himself pleasant and 
useful. 

A TOUCH OF BOHEMIANISM 

Be yourself, follow your own inclinations, 
imitate nobody, be cheerful, considerate, and 
unconventional, indulge all those who love you 
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and whom you love; don’t spend your life 
keeping your children in order, telling them 
constantly that this or that is bad form; 
rather behave like a dear father I know who, 
being rather boisterous at table, entertaining 
intimate friends, was reproached by his young 
daughter: ‘‘Father,’’ she said, with a de- 
lightful, loving glance, ‘‘I wish you could be- 
have yourself.’’ 

A cheerful, childlike, unrestrained father in 
a house full of cheerful, boisterous, unrestrained 
children, is a sight forthe gods. Ask the 
mother in that house if she does not think so, 
too. 

The sweetest pleasures of life are the 
pleasures of poverty; there is no pleasure in 
life for the man who can afford everything; 
there is hardly a smile left in him, unless he 
is intelligent enough to now and then introduce 
a little Bohemianism into his life that will 
make him forget that he is a millionaire; 
those that cost us a sacrifice of some sort or 
other, and that is why the very wealthy enjoy 
practically none, except when they are more 
or less playing at Bohemianism. 

The millionaire who orders a thousand- 
dollar jewel at Tiffany’s to be sent to his wife 
gives her a present which, for appreciation, 
cannot be mentioned in the same breath with 
that jewel which a man has been able to buy 
for fifty dollars by saving five dollars a week 
during ten weeks of thoughtful love. 


THE IDEAL MAN. 


The man whom all women like is the con- 
siderate man, who will get out all the thorns 
that are in their path without ever doing any- 
thing that may tend to make him lose his 
dignity, the man who will listen to long stories 
and even childish prattle without looking 
bored, who has a smile and a friendly word 
for everybody, who likes children and is 
eagerly sought by them, who is chivalrous, 
never fussy, always cool, who does not let a 
woman stand while he is comfortably sitting, 
who opens the door for her, but who never 
carries her parcels. 

The man whom all women like is cheerful, 
witty, but kind, never biting. He always de- 
fends a woman who is spoken ill of before him, 
and invariably remembers every woman he 
has met. 

He is absolutely reliable. If he promises 
to do a thing, he keeps his word. You know 
you can trust him, even in the smallest trifles. 
Women love men they can respect, and they 
respect men whom they can blindly trust. 
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THE IDEAL WOMAN 

Marry a woman smaller than yourself. 

Don’t marry a woman who has thin lips 
or who cannot laugh heartily. The character 
of persons is ascertained from the way they 
laugh. Don’t marry a woman whose smiles 
are forced. Marry one who looks amiable 
when she laughs. 

Marry a woman who can see a joke, who 
has a sense of humor, and who looks on the 
bright side of things. 

Don’t marry a critical woman who makes 
fun of her friends behind their backs; marry 
one who has a good word to say for every one 
who is abused before her. 

Marry a philosopher. If you take your girl 
to a theater and you have not engaged your 
seats, marry her if, on hearing that all the stalls 
in the orchestra and the dress circle are taken, 
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she says to you: “Never mind, let’s go to 
the pit and have fun.’’ That girl is a good 
fellow; you will get along very well with a 
woman who is satisfied with a seat in the pit 
with you, when the best stalls in life are 
taken. 

If a girl out of her little pocket money saves 
a dollar a week to make you a little present 
on your birthday, marry her. If she does not 
give you anything because she cannot afford 
to buy an expensive present, don’t marry her. 

Try to ascertain how she wakes up, however 
suddenly roused from her sleep. If she wakes 
up with an immediate smile, marry her. If 
she wakes up with a frown, saying: ‘‘ What 
is it?’’ don’t marry her; she is neither amiable 
nor cheerful. This test is an infallible one. 
Half awake, half asleep, she has.no time to 
think; she reveals herself. 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE CRAFTS. .CHARLES BARNARD. WORLD’S WORK 


The upper West-side apartment district of 
New York may not appear to be the best place 
to find the shop of a Master-hand. A few 
steps from prosaic Columbus avenue, on One 
hundred and Fourth Street, lead to a small 
brick dwelling. There is a high stoop and a 
large basement window and a few stone steps 
lead down to a lofty basement room having 
a fine, north light. Here at a table sits a 
young woman clad in a long check apron and 
busy with skilful fingers upon a mass of New 
Jersey clay. Slowly, inch by inch, the mass 
grows up into the form of a beautiful vase. 
She has the usual sculptor’s tools, nothing 
more—not even a potter’s wheel. She has had 
a sculptor’s training, is an art student and 
practical designer and potter. About the 
room on shelves are black terra-cotta vases of 
every form and size from little flower bowls up 
to great garden vases. All are of her own 
design and workmanship. Everything is her 
own handiwork except the firing, the smaller 
vases being fired at a Harlem pottery, and the 
larger vases fired at Perth Amboy. Every 
vase is for sale and many more have been sold 
and distributed. At intervals cards are sent 
out for a studio reception sale and the little 
room is crowded for hours and empty when the 
last guest carries off the last vase. The young 
woman’s mother assists in the little-shop and 


this makes the whole plant, a basement room, 
two Master-hands and some Jersey clay. 

East Twenty-third street is never lovely, 
and it comes with a sort of pleasant surprise 
to take an elevator to the top floor and escape 
from the dreary street into the silence and 
reposeful peace of a charming little studio- 
home. A young woman welcomes, in soft 
Southern speech, to her home and her work- 
shop. She begs to be excused from mere social 
forms. She can talk and work, and sits before 
a great wooden chest and takes up her wood- 
carving tools, and while she talks the beautiful 
foliage seems to grow under her skilful fingers. 
With enthusiasm she discourses upon the wood 
and the design of the chest. The design is her 
own and the only thing she did not do was the 
actual putting together of the chest. Why 
should she waste her valuable time on work 
any carpenter can do? All else, design, carv- 
ing, fire etching, coloring, ornaments, handles, 
hinges and locks are her own work except the 
heavy forging of the handles and clasps. She 
is the Master-hand of the whole job, and when 
finished it will be a beautiful chest, fit for the 
outfit of a bride. In the next room another 
girl is at work upon another beautiful chest. 
On the walls are mats and other useful things 
in leather, colored, tooled and fire-etched. The 
place is a shop and it is also salesroom and the 
home of the Master-hands. 
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Not far away, on East Twentieth street, is 
another still larger shop. Here two women, 
Master-hands in copper, design and make 
copper vessels and utensils for parlor and 
kitchen. Strong, well made and beautiful, the 
things give a new dignity to the art of the 
coppersmith. On the walls are fine fabrics 
stenciled in colors in novel and attractive 


designs. On the tables are mats and useful 
things for the desk in tooled and colored 
leather. The Master-hands do everything 


from the designing to the making of the finished 
products and the studio workshops are com- 
bined workrooms and salesrooms. 

The top floor of a first-class apartment house 
overlooking Riverside Drive is not the place 
where we might expect to find a first-rate 
Master-hand busy with pencil and tools. She 


sits by a window giving a splendid view of the" 


Hudson, at work developing her own designs 
upon leather, using novel tools invented in her 
own shop, and talking with honest pride of her 
work and her success as a Master-hand. 

If these new working women, Master-hands 
in their trades, were alone they might merely 
pass as dreadful examples of the danger of 
trying to be eccentric. If there were no other 
shops but these four to be found they would 
certainly not be worthy of any special mention. 
They are here described because they are types 
of many shops scattered all over the country 
and because they are in convenient reach of 
any one in New York interested in a new phase 
of industry and labor. The Master-hands 
have opened shop in at least twelve of our 
cities and towns. They now design, make and 
sell furniture, ironwork, copper and brass, lace, 
rugs, carpets, violins, tiles, pottery, fine china- 
ware, leather work, chests, jewelry, silverware, 
buckles, clasps and other enameled ornaments, 
baskets, woodenware, terra-cotta vases and 
architectural ornaments. Some of the shops 
print and bind books and others design and 
make stained-glass windows. 

In every instance the Master-hand, whether 
man or woman, is his or her own designer and 
makes the finished product wholly or in large 
part with hand tools only. All are highl- 
trained designers and artisans and all mu. 
have more or less art education. The whole 
business is based upon hand work and it must 
be skilful, honest and inspired with real love 
of the work. There can be no eight-hours-a- 
day business, for the worker, fired with a real 
love of the work, is greedy of every minute of 
daylight. He has no time for the folly of the 
saloon. He never watches the clock or slows 
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up just before whistle time. There is no 
whistle on the new shop, no shop rules, no 
foreman, no time-keeper. The workman is 
boss and the boss is the worker. There are no 
wages, but profits. There is no employer, liable 
to fail or to die and throw the worker upon the 
streets; for the worker deals, either directly or 
through a store or society, with the public and 
the public is the universal paymaster and can 
never die or fail. 


a i iss Fissepcacsectsonscod BROOKLYN EAGLE 
Time was, not so very far back either, when 
the woman of artistic talents who sought to 
earn her own living found no outlook beyond 
selling an occasional picture or giving lessons 
in painting. Now, the artistic sphere for 
woman has widened to include so many de- 
partments that there is almost an embarrass- 
ment of riches from which to make a choice. 
One of the latest to be taken up by women is 
the designing of artistic jewelry. In England. 
particularly, women have been meeting with 
much success in this line and there seems to be 
no reason why it should not be more widely 
taken up. It is a craft to which a woman’s 
light and dainty manipulation is peculiarly 
adapted. Certainly the present renaissance in 
the jeweler’s art seems to have come to stay. 
It has spread from France to England, Austria, 
Germany, Denmark and Belgium. It recog- 
nizes the art of the metal-worker as an im- 
portant factor and quite independent of costly 
stones. It considers beauty of form and color, 
rather than display of costliness of material. 

One of its results has been the adoption of 
certain semi-precious stones to produce har- 
monious and picturesque effects. These lend 
themselves readily to decorative effect, as on 
account of their small expense they may be cut 
to suit the artist’s design, whereas with ex- 
pensive precious stones the designer must 
accommodate his fancy to the stone as it is. 
Onyx, agate, malachite and other stones of 
comparatively small value are exquisitely 
carved and give fine color effects. The designer 
now studies to reconcile the idea with the 
material, as did the ancients who carved their 
infernal deities in black stones. The Grecians 
used the aquamarine for the engraving of 
marine Gods and the amethyst for representing 
Bacchus, the God of the grape. 

The art of enameling has experienced a 
revival with that of jewelry. Extremely 
beautiful effects are produced with translucent 
enamel. Oxydotions are also used with artistic 
results. A characteristic of the new movement 
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is its diversity; it is based on principles of 
novelty and freshness and the study of nature. 
At the head of the movement stands Rene 
Laligue, the Parisian, who has made himself 
justly famous by the infinite fancy, originality 
and the perfection of his work. His imitators 
have been legion. It is a hopeful sign that in 
many of the technical schools students are 
taking up jewelry designing. 

In the list of feminine ornaments buckles, 
brooches and pendants particularly commend 
themselves to the designer. Watch cases, 
which have been quite neglected, are also 
beginning to attract attention. Women who 
have taken up this art frequently make a 
specialty of certain articles or materials—one 
makes a success with enameled buckles and 
brooches, another with silver hat pins and 
combs. Several have confined themselves to 
figure work or floral forms and others imitated 
to some extent Japanese, Oriental or Egyptian 
designs. It is worthy of note that the demand 
for this new artistic jewelry comes, not as much 
from the wealthy classes as from those possessed 
of more moderate means. Those of artistic 
tastes, to whom the most valuable jewels are 
forbidden, are thus enabled to satisfy their 
desires with admirable bits of art work. 





PE > ssa oecew CHARLES DE KAY............. MUNSEY’S 

Pottery may be divided roughly into that 
with yellow body and that with white. In 
the first class are pots and plates made of the 
rich yellowish or brownish clay which goes by 
the name of Rockingham, clay which is so 
attractive in color when seen in the humble 
pie dish of our forefathers, and which pleases 
us in finer quality in the dark varieties of 
Rookwood. and the green and yellow shapes of 
Grueby. In the second are pieces molded of 
mixtures of kaolin, ball clay and feldspar, flint, 
and so forth, whose fracture shows a white, 
firm body, like the pottery of Charles Volkmar, 
the light qualities of Rookwood and Dedham, 
and some of the Newcomb College pottery. 
Clay has a tendency to contract in the baking, 
-from an inch in ten inches to one in eight. 
This militates against terra cotta for building 
purposes, because architects hate uneven pieces 
for building, and large pieces are likely to 
shrink unevenly in the kiln. To reduce this 
shrinkage, a sandy clay is added. Flint ad- 
mixture helps the glaze, ball clay enables the 
mass to stand the high temperature, and feld- 
spar adds to the sonorous, ringing quality of 
the ware. In making the harder or white 
bodied pottery, some potters use a mixture of 
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Chinese clay or kaolin, ball clay, flint and 
feldspar in equal fourths, or in some other 
proportion which they think best, in order to 
obtain imperviousness, the least shrinkage, a 
ringing tone, and a clear, perfect glaze. Soft 
pottery that is full of pores can be produced at 
low temperatures; such are flower pots and 
the water jars used in tropical countries as 
coolers, the spongy texture allowing water to 
transpire slowly so as to produce constant 
evaporation on the exterior surface and a 
lowering of the temperature in the jar and its 
contents. The brightly painted Mexican pot- 
tery must have a slip within, if it is to hold 
water. Even in wares of much harder texture, 
it is necessary to glaze the interior to prevent 
oozing. Only when some harder stuff that 
will stand red heat is introduced into the com- 
bination, is the result an article that holds 
liquid without sweating. Pottery of this sort 
is an approach to china. In porcelain, what is 
a glaze in pottery enters into the mixture, and 
penetrates it so that even if the surface is 
chipped the material holds water, 

For the making of pottery, a potter’s wheel 
is not necessary, as will be realized at once on 
recalling the prehistoric ware made before the 
implement was devised. The vase may be 
built up by hand and fired with all the finger 
marks on it; or the clay, having been thoroughly 
kneaded and beaten and purged of rough pieces 
may be pressed into a form like so much dough, 
the edges shaved off, and the piece, all formed, 
turned out. Of course, after this the potter 
may work on it before it is set out to dry and 
otherwise prepared for the kiln. 

Of course the wheel is a great help to the 
potter, almost indispensable when perfectly 
round objects are required. It depends on 
the modeler what outlines, curves, and grooves 
the object shall take as it rises on the swiftly 
whirling wheel. A thumb nail held here, a 
bit of wood directed there, cause depressions 
that mean much. In fact, it is to-day a pas- 
time to watch the potter with his wheel as it 
was thousands of years ago—a never failing 
pleasure, as the mass of clay thickens and thins, 
falls to broad low rings or towers up into a 
slender revolving pillar or tube of clay. The 
sight moved Longfellow to one of his most 
charming pieces of verse; and many other 
poets have sung of it. But the vase with 
narrow neck cannot be turned on the wheel, o1 
not all of it. The top at least must be cast in 
a mold and then fitted on the body, because it 
is not possible to lift a small necked vase off 
the wheel. 
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A famous and ancient seat of the potter’s 
art is the Black Forest, in southwestern Ger- 
many. A_ district like the Schwarzwald, 
where a regular trade in wood is carried on, 
trees being grown like wheat, and where good 
clays are found, is a natural place for kilns. 
Wood is used for firing the finer pieces, because 
it affects the color least. The new Schwarz- 
wald art pottery, however, was established by 
an amateur from Munich, who began to make 
a novel and attractive kind of ware with flower 
and plant forms in slips on different colored 
bodies. 

In France, where many artists have devoted 
time and talents to the fascinating pursuit, 
the art has been highly developed. At Golfe 
Juan, near Nice, the kilns of Clement Massier 
have become famous. He and his brother are 
expert potters, who know how to produce fine 
ground tones and to add designs in lusters of 
extraordinary brilliancy. His large placques, 
with landscapes or heads of women modeled 
partly in low relief and charged with luster 
effects, are among the surprises cf modern 
pottery, though the small single color pieces— 
boxes, vases, flower holders, and so forth—are 
really finer, being less pretentious and more 
satisfactory. Like Delaherche, Lachenal, and 
the other French art potters, he does not 
repeat himself, but strives to have each piece 
unique. 

In the United States a taste for individual 
pottery pieces has been growing, fostered by 
the Japanese inflow. A recent exhibition of 
pottery in New York, at the National Arts 
Club, revealed an unusually interesting state of 
things. The exhibit of Newcomb College, New 
Orleans, was a surprise. Under the care of 
Mr. Woodward, the young women of Newcomb, 
an annex of Tulane University, have made 
charming pottery, using for chief decorations 
the flowers and plants of Louisiana, some con- 
ventionally, others realistically. A solitary 
worker at Biloxi, Mississippi, named Ohr, 
makes a peculiarly thin and curious ware, 
metallic in glaze, the clay oddly fashioned with 
the fingers. Hugh C. Robertson, at Dedham, 
Massachusetts, fashions vases in white body, 
with heavy slips of various colors; also break- 
fast plates in pale blue, crackled in the center, 
the borders decorated with birds, beasts and 
fishes in white. Lustrous ware by Bulger of 
Chicago, and by other workers in St. Louis, 
showed how general was the striving for pottery 
that is not turned out in quantities, but is 
individual. The Grueby pieces were there 
with their cucumber surface and stately shapes. 
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The luster ware of Brouwer, of East Hampton, 
had some representation, and the Mercer tiles 
from Doylestown were also seen. 

We are now far from the time, though the 
years are not many, when Matt Morgan, the 
caricaturist and scenic painter, established a 
kiln in Cincinnati and tried to introduce a taste 
for art pottery in a state which is remarkable 
for the number of its kilns for commercial terra 
cottas and pottery, and in a city now widely 
known for the Rookwood ware. An early 
placque designed by Morgan combines colors 
and gold in the decoration. Gold presents a 
grave difficulty in pottery and porcelain. 
Gilding can stand only a certain amount of 
heat, so it must be applied last and fired care- 
fully, because if the heat is too great it turns 
dark. As it must be burnished to get the 
bright effect of gold, the burnishing impairs its 
permanency, and the gold rubs off when the 
piece is much handled. Many times it has 
been announced that the problem of incorporat- 
ing gold surfaces with pottery and porcelain 
has been solved, but so far no method has stood 
the test. Doubtless, in time the secret will be 
found. Meanwhile, the makers of fine china, 
like the Sévres, Liméges, Dresden, and Berlin 
porcelain works, continue to apply gold, and 
the gold continues to wear off. A glaze of 
lead or borax can be run at a low enough tem- 
perature over gold without injuring its bril- 
liancy, so that gilded pottery and tiles can be 
made; but even then there remains the ques- 
tion whether the glaze will not crack and 
peel off in time. 

Glaze on pottery may have lead as its 
prominent ingredient, or potash, or borax. If 
lead predominates, a richer quality of color 
results. The lead and borax glazes are softer 
than potash. The glaze forms a transparent 
film over decoration, and, if not so soft as to 
crack easily and chip, preserves the beauty of 
the color for indefinite periods. Lusters are 
not so reliable, for they are more superficial 
than the colors on which they gleam; but it is 
the special secret of each potter how to com- 
bine colors and transparent glaze, to obtain 
a “crackle’—a network of fine cracks—if 
necessary to the decorative scheme, and to 
avoid the cracking which, so far from being 
desired, sets up a process of disintegration. 

Recently, Brouwer of East Hampton has 
devoted himself to what he calls ‘‘flame’”’ ware, 
remarkable for luster on mirror or rough 
surface. At his farm he mixes and sifts the 
dry materials with his own hands, moistens the 
clay, and submits the objects molded and 
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modeled to a first and second firing in the kilns 
he has built for himself. The luster is the 
final process. When the piece is successful, 
sound in ring, perfect in color and luster, then 
the mold is broken, and no other piece of the 
kind is made. Among his latest pieces are 
frogs and cobras, the yellow box turtle, and 
the great snapping tortoise of our lakes, the 
giant relative of the terrapin, which the 
country folk call by a name presumably 
Indian—the torop. The mixture he uses is a 
white body formed of kaolin, feldspar and 
bone ash, and he claims a particular deftness 
in regulating the heat of his kilns so as to 
obtain certain results. 

In America, as in France, we are approach- 
ing the conditions that exist in Japan, where 
individual potters, professional or amateur, 
give themselves up to the pursuit of original 
forms and difficult colors and designs, esteem- 
ing no sacrifice of time and money too great, 
provided they obtain a beautiful vase or bowl 
or jar or cup which may be brought out at 
some chanoyu, or ceremonial tea drinking of 
connoisseurs, to be admired and envied of all 
the party, 





THE MANUFACTURE OF CUT GLASS....PHILA. NORTH-AMERICAN 

When sand is transformed into the rainbow- 
hued thing of beauty known as cut glass it is a 
feat worth talking about. Digging a rough- 
looking stone from the earth, cutting and 
polishing it, until it becomes a glorious diamond 
is a simple thing compared to making the 
effulgent punch bowl, the shimmering decanter 


and the prismatic water pitcher from a spade- 


ful of minerals mixed and melted. 
It may be thought by some that the cutting 
of the beautiful glass tableware that is so 
highly prized is done with delicate tools, wielded 
by artists as fragile and esthetic as the product 
of their skill. The cut glass factory, as a 
matter of fact, is as rough and workmanlike an 
establishment as any shop where machinery 
buzzes and leather belts whirr the day through. 
There’are several of them in Philadelphia. 
Alongeachsideof theshop runrowsof wheels, 
differing in sizes, but all alike in one particular. 
Above each is a receptacle for fine sand and 
water. The mixture is allowed to trickle 
down on the wheel at which the workman is 
cutting a piece of glass, and against this sanded 
wheel the cutter presses the punch bowl or vase 
or tumbler upon which he is at work, allowing 
the combination of sand and whirring wheel 
to wear away the glass until cut deep enough 
to take the impression of the pattern. 
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This pattern has first been marked roughly 
on the article to be cut. The workman takes 
this rough-marked bowl or vase and follows 
closely the outline of the design with his sanded 
wheel. It is very important not to cut either 
too deep or too shallow a groove in the glass, 
for the one would send the wheel right through 
the glass, while the other would leave the 
design of uneven shape and finish. In know- 
ing just how far to cut and in avoiding the 
chipping of the material, while patiently boring 
away at the pattern, is where the glass cutter 
shows his skill. 

When the first cutter has shaped the pattern 
in the glass he turns it over to another man, 
presiding over a wheel of more delicate edge. 
This man goes over the work the second time, 
assuring the smoothness of the grooves cut. 
Then a third man goes over the work, making 
it still smoother, and so the cut glass travels 
around the room until it finds its way at last 
into the final hands, in a room off in the corner, 
where men work, wearing thick rubber gloves 
and rubber aprons and inhaling noxious acid 
fumes that compel them every few minutes to 
seek the outer air. : 

For three centuries glass cutters have been 
improving the work of turning into exquisitely 
hued tableware the plain glass articles that 
come from the cooling-room of the glass factory. 
It was only in 1630 that the art of making flint 
glass was discovered in England. It had 


_greater density and power of refraction than 


the ordinary glass, and lent itself more readily 
to manipulation, and so was the first glass 
suitable for cutting. Glass that could be cut 
had long been sought, but only faint outlines 
and engravings were possible up to that time. 

Itseems strange that the method should have 
remained undiscovered for so long, when it is 
remembered that the making of glass is one of 
the oldest arts in the world. No one knows, 
in fact, when, where or how the manufacturing 
of glass originated, so ancient is its origin. 
Sculptured designs representing glass blowers 
at work were found in ancient Memphis. 
These sculptures were made 5,700 years ago, 
and represent glass being blown through long 
tubes, just as is done to-day. The Egyptians 
made beautiful glass, both for wares and 
ornaments, and the Romans patterned from 
them. 

Only the cutting of glass, therefore, is of 
modern origin. The first part of the process 
of transforming sand into transparent crystal 
requires the use of a peculiar variety of sand, 
found as yet in but one place in America. 
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The Psychology of Falsehood 





By Camille Melinand* 








In every age the historian, the judge and 
the educator have come face to face with the 
lie. What renders the historian’s task so dif- 
ficult is the eternal mixture of the lie with true 
testimony. What makes the judge’s task al- 
most superhuman is that the lie is always pos- 
sible, always probable, from the accused, the 
witnesses, the accusers and the lawyers. As 
for the educator, he knows that all morality is 
bound up in sincerity; the child liar is ever in 
danger of stooping to the worst actions, simply 
because he knows that he has the resource of 
lying for concealing them. For the rest, the lie 
is an almost certain sign of immorality inducted 
into a life; men and children begin to lie when 
they have done something which they cannot 
confess. Sincerity and falsehood are, as it 
were, the criterium of virtue and vice. 

But how do we come to lie? That is to say, 
how does a child discover what a lie is and get 
into the habit of lying? Absolute sincerity is 
the point of departure. In the first years of 
life a child does not lie nor dissemble; his sen- 
timents and desires are translated into words 
and acts. Every idea, every desire, becomes 
an act; the idea is the beginning of the act; 
the act is only the freed idea following its nor- 
mal course. This primitive state is found in a 
very young child; his body is the constant and 
perfect expression of his innermost being. 
Sincerity, absolute transparency, is thus the 
point of departure. How then does the child 
become a liar? 

We can distinguish in this transition from 
primitive absolute transparency to false- 
hood a certain number of steps. The child dis- 
covers the lie bit by bit, then he perceives 
that the lie is practised about him; then he 
proves that the lie is useful, or even necessary, 
and finally he gets into the habit of lying. 

The first step is the discovery of the lie. 
The child finds himself led naturally to the door 
of falsehood. That which leads him is his play. 
From playing to lying the transition is almost 
insensible. To play is to create; to play is 
to live in a world of dreams, in a world of 
illusions. It is to substitute for reality a fiction, 
for a too insipid reality, too little in conform- 
ity with a child’s desire, a more seductive 
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conception. This is almost a lie. For ex- 
ample, a little girl who plays with a doll, de- 
clares that it is a baby, that the baby grows, 
that it begins to speak, that it catches cold, etc. 
There is just a shade of difference between this 
and falsehood. What goes to prove this is that, 
many times listening to a child,we are ourselves 
deceived. For example, a child comes crying 
to us and tells us that his companion has struck 
him; has broken histoys. Just when we have 
come to believe all this, he bursts out into 
laughter and tells us that he said it just for fun. 
Thus, naturally the child discovers the lie; 
he needs only one fine day to prolong the fun, 
to perceive that we are the dupe of his fictions 
—the lie is then revealed to him. 

The second step is the teaching of false- 
hood by example—the revelation of lying 
no longer merely as possible, but as real, as 
practised by people about him, and, what is 
more serious, by the parents. Even in fami- 
lies, where sincerity is cherished as it should be, 
it often happens that a child catches his parents 
in a flagrant crime of falsehood. We lie be- 
fore our children; we have our servants say 
that we are not in when we are; we compliment 
people to their faces, and criticize them behind 
their backs; we say that we are very happy 
to see some one, and afterwards confess that we 
were annoyed. We even lie to the child himself. 
He often importunes us with embarrassing 
questions; in order to extricate ourselves, we 
often answer with a lie. Some fine day the 
child notices this, and the evil is done. There is, 
finally, the gravest case, where the child is made 
an accomplice’ of the falsehood. When a 
mothersaystohim, “Aboveall, do not saya word 
of this to your father’”—that is the ruin of all 
morality. 

The third step is the first meeting and 
conflict of the child with society, the first 
shock of the social life. The child who knows 
already that falsehood is possible, is practised 
about him, perceives that in life it is necessary. 
At first he plunges into life with a sincere and 
absolute candor, He says all that he thinks, 
and all that he knows. He translates into acts 
all his impressions,and does not yet wear a 
mask. Now he perceives that this régime 
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can no longer last. In the first place his 
parents themselves are displeased. For if he 
says all that he knows, all that he sees and 
hears, all that he would better keep silent 
about, he becomes ‘‘l’enfant terrible’’; he be- 
trayed the secrets of the interior. He is not 
counseled to lie in so many words, but he is 
made to understand that he need not say all he 
thinks. This is very grave, for it teaches the 
child that he may not show himself such as he 
is. It is the revelation of the obligatory lie. 
But it is, above all, in his relations with his 
playmates that he learns quickly to dissemble; 
for if he expresses, without any mistrust, his 
joys, his griefs, his desires, he is mocked. This 
is the first inevitable effect: to be sincere is to 
be ridiculous. The child learns thus that, un- 
less he dissembles, not onlyis he mocked, but also 
betrayed. The confidences which have been 
received from him are abused. He perceives 
that those to whom he has been frank, to whom 
he has shown his hopes, his projects, have per- 
fidiously turned against him. 

Thus the impossibility of living without 
lying is, revealed to him. It is indeed society 
which demands a certain amount of dissimu- 
lation and falsehood, for it places upon us all 
conditions, such that absolute sincerity is al- 
most impossible. No one of us can show him- 
self exactly as he is. There is a social mask 
which we are forced to carry. There are a 
multitude of feelings which we may not express 
without hurting, or shocking, or irritating those 
about us. Politeness forbids absolute sin- 
cerity. We experience joys, desires, ambi- 
tions, which we can scarcely express; modesty 
forbids us. Inthesame way there are senti- 
ments, desires and joys which shame forbids us 
to express. Thus we cannot, if we would live 
in real society, in society as it is, show our- 
selves as we are. This is how the child soon 
perceives, at his very first encounter with social 
life, the necessity of falsehood. He will bea 
liar, as all the rest of the world. The important 
part is that he would not have become a liar 
if society did not demand it. The distinction 
between a sincere and insincere man is indeed 
only relative. Since there are no men abso- 
lutely sincere, there are in reality but two 
categories: those who are content with a 
moderate amount of lying, which is. impera- 
tively demanded by social life, and those who 
have acquired the habit of lying, and who lie 
when they have an interest for it. 

~We now come to the fourth step of this evo- 
lution. It remains to be shown how the child 
becomes a liar. A very important cause is the 
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excessive and inexpedient employment of 
punishments. The child who becomes a liar is 
the child too often and too severely punished 
by his parents or masters. Lying is for him a 
supreme resource. He has been disobedient; 
he has committed some fault; and he knows 
that if he confesses it he will be punished, so he 
lies to avoid punishment. But the essential 
cause is irregularity of conduct. When a 
child gets into the habit of disobeying his 
parents, not acting as he should act, of com- 
mitting a number of faults, light or grave, there 
are many chances of his becoming a liar. It 
would be necessary every day, almost every 
hour, for him to declare himsclf at fault. 
Therefore he lies to avoid the perpetual hu- 
miliation, even when he does not fear excessive 
chastisement. What is true of the child 
is none the less true of the adult. Notice the 
men and women who lie, and you will see that 
almost always they are people who have begun 
by being irregular in their conduct. The first 
time, or the second time, perhaps, a man will 
declare courageously the truth, but soon, in 
order to avoid a painful confession, sometimes 
to spare those who are near to him, he gets into 


the habit of concealing his conduct. ‘Lying 
is the father of all vices.”” This is true, no 
doubt, but the reverse is even truer. Most 


often it is vice that engenders lying. 

Such are the principal causes which make a 
liar of the child or man. The habit increases, 
then, in accordance with inevitable laws; we 
become more and more familiar with this fault, 
which the first time seemed almost monstrous. 
On one hand, we become more and more skilful 
in lying. The lie presents itself more quickly 
and much more seductively. On the other 
hand, the repugnance diminishes. Such is, at 
least, very often the evolution from initial 
sincerity to habitual falsehood, to the vice of 
lying. 

Let us now examine a liar at the moment 
when he lies. To lie is always to substitute 
for reality a fiction which seems preferable, 
for things which were, things desired. This 
substitution can operate in many ways. There 
is first the lie of absolute creation; this consists 
of substituting for true reality events entirely 
fictioned. This kind of a lie is not the most 
frequent. It is the most dangerous. As a re- 
sult, the most frequent kind of lies are the par- 
tial lies, those in which the liar rearranges, 
retouches or alters. 

There are three principal ways of altering 
the truth—subtraction, exaggeration and deco- 
ration. The most simple of these forms is what 
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may be classed the lie by subtraction. It con- 
sists of suppressing, in a series of events which 
we are telling, an important event which is un- 
pleasant to us. This kind of a lie is very fre- 
quent. Almost equally frequent is that of ex- 
aggeration. To exaggerate is to say more than 
one has seen or more than one has done. It is 
to multiply numbers and distances, to trans- 
form an incident into a catastrophe; to at- 
tribute to oneself adventures and exploits and 
heroic griefs. In a word, to exaggerate is to 
substitute for reality as it was a reality 
such as should produce upon the auditors 
a much stronger impression. Finally, there 
is the most common type of lie, the em- 
bellished or decorated lie. It consists in re- 
touching the things which we tell, in suppress- 
ing an unpleasant detail, of adding another 
which will fit into the picture. We execute 
upon the theme furnished by reality a little 
work of art. For example, in reporting a dis- 
cussion which we have had, we attribute to our- 
selves clever responses which we did not find 
at the moment, but which we should have liked 
to have found. We discreetly omit a foolish 
thing which we did say, which we would like 
not to have said. We do not describe a scene 
without idealizing it. We substitute for the 
real scene the scene such as we are pleased to 
imagine it. The frequency of this kind of lie 
is very easy to understand. Very often we do 
not ourselves distinguish between the truth and 
a re-touched fact; between the canvas and the 
painting. We are very certain that we have 
said the bon mot which we have attributed to 
ourselves. We become a victim of ourselves. 

Such are the three principal species and 
varieties of falsehood. Now let us examine the 
motives of falsehood. In order to lie there 
must be some special temptation to lie. To ex- 
press it in a word, one might say that it is 
passion which almost always suggests the lie. 
When we are eager for an object or some being, 
all our means are used to arrive at the end, 
and it very often chances that the lie is one of 
these means. So, also, passion provokes an 
indefinite nurhber of lies; hatred first. Whata 
powerful instrument to humble the person 
hated. As for love, how many lies it has en- 
gendered! People in love lie to boast, to 
depreciate their rivals, to excite jealousy. 
They lie to call back into flame a love which is 
dead. Finally, they lie when they cease to love, 
in order to create an illusion of persistent 
tenderness. It can be easily shown that all 
the other passions suggest falsehood; passion 
for money, for example; passion for power. 


Vanity is another cause. Many people lie to 
boast. It is to vanity that one must attribute 
what might be called the esthetic lie. But the 
most often and the clearest motive for lying is 
cowardice. If we lie, it is because we have 
not the courage to be simply what we are, to 
face the natural consequences of our conduct. 
The child foresees that if he reveals the truth, 
he will be punished, and he lies. The woman 
foresees that if she confesses the truth, she 
will irritate or worry her husband, and she lies. 
The man foresees that if he declares the truth, 
he will embitter his wife; he lies. The politician 
foresees that if he discloses the truth, that his 
party will be compromised and will turn 
against him, so he lies.’ 

We like always to prove to ourselves that we 
have reason for lying. We are always very 
ingenious in excusing ourselves, or, better yet, 
in discovering a moral obligation for acting as 
we do. 

Let us look what these pretexts are to which 
ordinarily the liar has recourse. One of the 
must frequent can be thus formulated: ‘I 
harm no one’’; in under-voice there is added: 
“It is useful to me.”” In other words, I apply 
a maxim which is about this: ‘‘When a lie does 
me service and hurts no one, I have the 
right to lie.” Then there is another sophistry 
even more seducing: “I lie to this person, but it 
is for his own good.’’ That is, we agree to 
lie in order to hinder some one from doing 
a foolish thing, to act in a way which we think 
would be unworthy. Another excuse is: ‘‘I 
lie to this person, but it is in order not to cause 
him pain.’”” We assume the right to lie in 
order to spare some one a grief. There are 
thus a category of lies evidently much more 
worthy of indulgence, sometimes even of sym- 
pathy, than mere ordinary lies. 

Now what are the practical consequences of 
the facts which we have brought out? In the 
first place we have seen, in clear light, the im- 
portance of falsehood; it is the sign and the 
criterium of immorality. It is begotten of the 
necessity of concealing conduct or sentiments 
which cannot be owned up. It is provoked 
by motives almost always base, of which the 
principal one is cowardice. It justifies itself 
by the aid of sophistries, which increase the 
hypocrisy in the habit of lying. It is none the 
less grave in its consequencees. The habit 
of lying strengthens all evil temptations; it 
doubles them. It is, as it were, a powerful 
auxiliary which helps to make them irresist- 
ible. The lie is literally an evil genius which, 
with each temptation, persuades us to yield. 
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Bird music presents a fascinating field for 
exploration. What seems to the careless glance 
only a mass of unrelated tones becomes, under 
the more intense gaze of the student, a coherent 
and systematic structure. The gradual de- 
velopment from simple cries and ejaculations 
of the remote past to the elaborate’combinations 
of different notes that the present offers to the 
ear has not moved in a chance direction, but 
has been under the guidance of a law that 
apparently shapes its course towards a fixed 
ideal. 

It will doubtless occur to the critical reader 
that it is incorrect to judge bird music by the 
standard by which human music is tested. 
The student of the philosophy of music, in 
particular, will feel satisfied that, from the ap- 
parently fortuitous manner in which we have 
acquired our present musical standard, the de- 
velopment of bird music must necessarily be 
moving in another direction and along different 
lines. But however cogent the grounds for 
this belief may seem, investigation shows that 
there is striking evidence that the evolution of 
bird music has paralleled the evolution of human 
music, and that both are tending toward the 
same ideal. 

The history of human melody discloses that 
the pleasing features of songs which appeal 
to the esthetic taste of civilized man have 
been gradual accretions during the progress of 
music from its starting-point. Rhythm, or 
the metrical division of musical utterances; 
tones of fixed pitch, which, passing through 
various stages, have become limited to those 
that constitute Gur present scale—seven in the 
diatonic and twelve in the chromatic; the sense 
of modern tonality—the constant mental refer- 
ence throughout a melody to a tonic, or key- 
note—all these have developed at different 
stages of progress. Other esthetic rules have 
also become established, prominent among 
which is that of repetition. Repetition of 
single notes, of single phrases (on the same or a 
different pitch), and of combinations of phrases, 
all have their pleasurable effect. 

Now if we find many of these features 
characterizing bird music, or any part of it, 
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remembering that the modern complex struc- 
ture of bird songs has grown from a very simple 
beginning, and that this evolution is unques- 
tionably independent of our own, we shall have 
good reason to believe that the development 
of bird music has been along lines similar to 
those on which human music has developed. 
If it can be shown that various species of birds 
use the intervals of our modern scale, and 
utter their notes in such sequence as to produce 
melodies that are pleasing to our ears (which 
test them by the rules by which human melo- 
dies are tested), the conclusion seems strong 
that bird music and human music have much 
closer relationship than has heretofore been 
suspected. 

It has been denied and affirmed frequently 
that the birds use the intervals of our melodic 
scale. Most writers that hold to the negative 
are inclined to except one or two birds, such as 
the European cuckoo, which, they usually state, 
sings a true third. If this were the only case 
noted, it would still go far to support the idea 
of a relationship between the development of 
human and avian music; but to thecuckoo must 
beadded various other birds. TheCarolina wren, 
song-sparrow, field-sparrow, chickadee, wood 
thrush, chewink, wood-pewee, tufted titmouse, 
blue-gray gnat-catcher, and robin are a random 
few of those that, occasionally at least, use the 
intervals of our scale. I do not mean by this 
to assert that their notes never vary by a shade 
from the exact tones of which our scale is 
scientifically constructed—that tried, for ex- 
ample, by a resonator such as is used to test 
overtones, they would be found to correspond 
identically in number of vibrations with the 
notes of the true scale; but I do mean to say 
that their tones are usually so close to the 
tones of our scale as to satisfy the ordinary 
requirements of a musical ear. They are 
quite as true as those generally uttered by 
human throats. Hence it may he stated with 
confidence that, in their choice of intervals, 
such birds as I have mentioned are often 
governed by the requirements of our modern 
scale. 

As I write, the song of a song-sparrow enters 
the window beside which I sit at work, the 
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first part of which consists of a perfect fifth 
repeated thrice: 


= 112. 
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The sense of rhythm, like the use of diatonic 
intervals, is variously developed among birds. 
Perhaps the Carolina wren is the strictest 
timist that I have listened to, though one 
chewink song showed an almost absurd atten- 
tion totime. It was uttered with an emphasis 
on each beat so marked as to convey the 
fanciful impression that the singer was a most 
unwilling performer: 
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The use of repetition among birds is very 
common with some species; and whether it be 
in the repetition of a single note, with which 
the song-sparrow frequently begins iis song, 
as in the following example: 
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or in the repetition of a phrase, as in one from 
a tufted titmouse: 





or in a few selected from the many and varied 
utterances of the Carolina wren: 
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or many other repetitions of single notes or 
phrases, which could just as readily be adduced 
for illustration were it necessary, we find the 


same evidence that the birds, like ourselves, are 
apparently pleased by these rhythmic recur- 
rences. 

Repetition of the same phrase on another 
pitch is an effect commonly used by human 
composers. Examples may be found in the 
old English song, Down Among the Dead Men, 
Grieg’s Arabische Tanz, Pinsuti’s Duschinka, 
and many other compositions for voice or in- 
strument. I have noted two instances of this 
effect in bird music—this beautiful example 
from a wood-thrush: 
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‘and this remarkable and melodious utterance 


of a blue-gray gnat-catcher, a bird whose 
ordinary songs have little of the coherent or 
rhythmical in their structure: 
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The wood-thrush is justly praised as one of 
our most charming singers. This estimate is 
no doubt largely owing to the beautiful quality 
of its tones, but a reference to the example of 
wood-thrush music just given will show that, in 
some part at least, it is due to the beauty of the 
melodic arrangement of notes. I have, too, 
among my notations, a sprightly bit of melody 
from a song-sparrow that would do credit toa 
composer endowed with human heart and 
brain and sympathy: 
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Effective combinations are frequently pro- 
duced by separate birds singing antiphonal 
phrases. Simeon Pease Cheney gives an ex- 
ample of this form of responsive singing taken 
from chickadees. I have heard Carolina chick- 
adees thus combining their songs, and have 
noted other examples of antiphonal music in 
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the singing of field-sparrows, 
meadow-larks, and chewinks. 


song-sparrows, 
A few are given 
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A noteworthy incident was connected with 
the duet of the meadow-larks. After they had 
sung responsively as here shown for a while, 
both began singing slightly out of tune, and in 
a short time, by gradual degrees, they had ex- 
changed parts, so that No. 1 sang the phrase 
originally sung by No. 2, while No. 2 sang that 
originally uttered by No. 1. This was a musi- 
cal feat that human singers would doubtless 
find it difficult to imitate. In these instances 
of antiphonal singing the second phrase is not 
merely an answer to the first; it is a musical 
answer. It seems probable that the birds 
derive esthetic enjoyment from such singing, 
much the same as we should ourselves obtain 
from it. 

But the most remarkable instance of ap- 
preciation of form in music that I have noted 
comes from the wood-pewee, a bird whose 
structural development is not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to bring its possessor within the class 
technically known as singing birds. Analysis 
of the ballad form in human music shows that 
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repetition plays an important part, and that 
the few phrases that are required to build up a 
song have a certain symmetrical arrangement. 
There is, in the simplest form, a first theme, an 
answering theme, ending with a note that leaves 
the musical satisfaction suspended, a repetition 
of the first theme, and a repetition of the 
second theme (exactly or in general character), 
ending with a satisfying note, the key-note. 

Now the wood-pewee, with no other material 
than those few plaintive, disconnected phrases 
that haunt the midsummer woods, has con- 
structed on this same plan a set devotional 
piece for its morning and evening orisons, which 
I have often heard it sing over and over in 
strict time, as though there were so many 
verses that had to be rendered before it could 
utter the final amen. 

I have also heard an individual wood-thrush 
utter a triple-phrased song that, while not 
showing the strict conventionality of that of 
the wood-pewee, yet exhibited a certain degree 
of formality in its construction. 

In the very formal wood-pewee composition. 
there is apparently a distinct appreciation of 
modern tonality. But I scarcely feel warranted 
yet in crediting any of the birds with a com- 
plete understanding of the nature of this 
esthetic requirement. In the variations I 
have mentioned the wood-pewee frequently 
substitutes the second of the scale for the tonic 
as a closing note, and in songs of other birds I 
have not been able to perceive with certainty 
any preference for a definite key-note. Omit- 
ting the question of tonality, as yet doubtful, 
we find in bird music use of the intervals of our 
scale, appreciation of regular rhythm, repeti- 
tion of single notes and phrases, the latter 
on the same or a different pitch, antiphonai 
effects, and finally a combination of themes. 

Now in view of these numerous and certainly 
remarkable instances of conformity to the 
esthetic rules that govern our music, an ex- 
planation based on coincidence seems scarcely 
tenable. Yet, on the other hand, if we credit 
the birds with intelligent performances, we 
can hardly escape the idea that in the evolution 
of their music they are closely paralleling our 
advance. And when we consider the com- 
paratively recent date at which we have de- 
veloped some of the formal rules of melodic 
structure with which their most advanced 
musicians seem to be familiar—rules that are 
not yet appreciated by a large proportion of 
humanity—we can but feel that we have hith- 
erto scarcely accorded these humble minstrels 
of wood and field their due. 
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Speak of archeological discoveries, and we of 
the American continent conjure up a rare bronze 
or exquisite piece of marble dug from a Roman 
Forum or Athenian Acropolis. Perhaps we 
may go a step farther, and think of a Pompeii 


or some exhumed relic of Asia Minor. These 
we say belong to antiquity. So much do we 
owe to the spade of the archeologist. But do 


we ever stop to consider, unless the fact is 
forced upon us, how rich and rare material is 
bedded in the earth of ourownland? Occasion- 
ally the discovery of a skeleton of some anciert 
animal catches our attention. This is all very 
well, but we want the statues and the bronzes. 
We forget that if evolution means anything we 
must, with allother nations, have had a common 
source, that Adam preceded Columbus. Luck- 
ily, it is only the everyday mind that is so blunt 


to our own treasures. Thanks to the excellent 
example and impulse of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, discoveries valuable fro-n every standpoint 
—artistic, ethnological, zoolugical, historical, 
and ethical—have been made. A greatamountof 
work has already been done; much yet remains 
to be accomplished. How interesting and val- 
uable this work kas been can be seen vividly 
from an article in Harper’s Monthly by Charles 
Hallock on The Primeval North-American: 


Tne problem of how the continent of Nurth 
America came to be peopled is easily solved if we ac- 
cept the popular belief that the Old World creation 
antedates the New, which is based on the Biblical 
record of Genesis. But Scriptural testimony is not 
at all controverted by the hypothesis of autogenous 
and contemporaneous groups of men, with their asso- 
ciated floraand fauna, inasmuch as the results of 
any explorations or intercourse which may have 
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extended across the Atlantic before the Noachian del- 
uge must have been lost sight of after the Flood, and 
so been unknown to writers of the Mosaic period. 
Abundant proofs have been exhumed from buried 
cities in Central America by Stephens, Le Plongeon, 
and other archeologists of intercontinental and inter- 
oceanic communications in prehistoric times, and 
added proofs are constantly accumulating. If these 
testimonies are accepted (and they are given on tab- 
lets of stone), it is the easiest thing in the world to 
admit a primitive congenital relationship between 
the people of America and the people of Asia and 
Africa; and following this admission, correspondences 
and analogues in arts and architecture, physiognomy, 
mortuary and religious customs, dress and particles 
of speech are quite satisfactorily accounted for. 

An approximate date when this civilization was at 
the acme of its glory would be about 10,000 years 
ago. This is established by observations upon the 
recession of the existing glacier fronts, which are 
known to drop back twelve miles in. one hundred 
years. How many centuries previously this civil- 
ization had endured is a problem hard to solve, be- 
cause it is not within mortal ken to know how long 
the ice sheet remained in bulk before it began to 
melt faster than it accumulated. 

Hence the popular assumption that America was 
originally peopled by migrations from the north is 
erroneous on the face of it, though within the past 
1,500 years racial injections from Europe and eastern 
Asia have largely overspread the higher latitudes. 
Ethnologists have made a mistake in drawing in- 
ferences from superficial signs which sequentially 
must be recent. If we wish to learn ancient history, 
we must dig. Ruins of sufficient antiquity to be 
considered a:cient by comparison with recent archi- 
tecture overlie mural and ceramic deposits of ages 
long forgotten, the excavation of which discloses 
dates, events, notable names and piaces, and monu- 
ments of art, which the practised archzologist could 
interpret with a considerable degree of accuracy, 
even if graven tablets and monumental inscriptions 
did not invariably turn up to assist and confirm his 
deductions. So whether we work at Ur of Chaldea 
or at Chichen-Itza of Central America, we are not 
liable to err if careful and consistent. It is by some 
such intelligent adjustment of coefficients that we 
are enabled ‘to solve the racial problems of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, not only as respects the origin of 
the American Indigenes (miscalled Indians), but ap- 
proximately the antiquity of their progenitors, 
whose ruined and silent cities, like those of Asia 
Minor, long since passed out of history, and whose 
massive pyramids, temples, and palaces vie with 
those of the Old World, and are inferentially not only 
coeval with them, but closely related. 

The nicety with which the parts fit is proof of the 
correctness of a thesis which not only indicates the 
birthplace of the people from which the early inhab- 
itants of North America sprung, but locates their 
point of departure (in Central America) and the 
several divergent routes of exodus therefrom north- 
ward, which eventuated in the distribution of the 
population over the greater part of the continent. 
And it is able to trace and establish these designated 
routes by mural inscriptions, petroglyphs, stone tab- 
lets, writings, and traditions, the authenticity of 
which is self-evident and self-contained. Picto- 
graphs and painted rocks to the number of over 3,000, 
all located and listed, are scattered all over the coun- 
try, from the Dighton Rock in Massachusetts Bay to 


the Kern River Cafion in California, and from the 
Florida Cape to the Mouse River in Manitoba, which, 
if translated, would give us a current history of mi- 
grations and events which have transpired since the 
glacial sheet was uncovered. The identity of the 
Indians with their ancient progenitors is further 
proven by relics, mortuary customs, linguistic simi- 
larities, plants and vegetables, and primitive indus- 
trial and mechanical arts, which have remained con- 
stant throughhout the ages. And not only is the 
progress of migration and distribution intelligently 
traced, but also the incidental metamorphoses and 
degeneration which, in the course of the long period 
of transformation, ultimately touched the level of 
savagery in many instances. 

With the gradual withdrawal of the glacial sheet 
the climate grew proportionately milder, and flora 
and fauna moved simultaneously northward. Coin- 
cidently, the solar heat at the equator, which had be- 
fore been tolerable, became oppressive; large areas 
of agricultural ground became desiccated; quarrels 
and jealousies arose; the overcrowded population 
grew restless, and an impulse of extradition super- 
vened which has probably had no parallel. Some 
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CLIFF DWELLINGS AT WALPI, ARIZONA (CONTEMPORANEOUS WITH ANCIENT BABYLON) 


emigrants went to South America and sett!ed there, 
carrying their customs, arts, ceremonial rites, hier- 
oglyphs, architecture, etc.; and an immense exodus 
took place into Mexico and Arizona, which ulti- 
mately extended westward up the Pacific coast. 
Coincidently, a° northward migration took place 
through New Mexico to southeastern Colorado, and 
another exodus still more direct across the Gulf of 
Mexico in flotillas from Yucatan to the mainland, 
and thence due northward between the 87th and the 
97th meridians, extending at last as far up as Lake 
Superior, the progressive trend being punctuated at 
succeeding stages by defensive earthworks, whose 
construction was attributed until recently to a hypo- 
thetical people termed Mound-Builders. Great 
numbers of emigrants also went to the Antilles, the 
Bahamas, and other neighboring islands, where colo- 
nies had already been planted, and thence to Florida, 
and from there were disseminated all over the eastern 
part of the continent as fast as it became habitable. 
These initial migrations took place in the early his- 
tory of the glacial period. In subsequent epochs, 
when the ice sheet had withrawn from large areas, as 
far at least as up to the latitude of the Great Lakes, 
there wereimmense influxes of people from Asia via 
Bering Strait and the Kamtchatkan Peninsula on 
the Pacific side, and from northwestern Europe via 
Greenland on the Atlantic side (that subarctic tract 
being hospitable then), and these continued, pari 
passu, as the earth became uncovered, distributing 
themselves over the country by available water- 
courses, which were then larger and more numerous 
than now, until large communities occupied its most 
attractive uplands, notably the region south of Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, as is made evident by the aban- 
doned copper-mines of Lake Superior and the many 


mounds and defensive earthworks in Ohio and con- 
tiguous territory. ; 
Early migrants from Central America into Mexico 
and beyond were able to maintain the high civiliza- 
tion of their forebears as long as their basic relation 
and environment remained unchanged, a postulate 
which is abundantly attested by archeological evi- 
dence, as well as by the enduring testimony of petro- 
giyphs. But finally came those stupendous terres- 
trial dislocations, upheavals, emergencies, droughts, 
denudations, and associated dynamic phenomena 
which punctuated the lapse of geological time and 
changed the contour of the continent. By the same 
great cataclysm which broke up the ‘‘ fountains of the 
great deep,’”’ according to the Scripture, and inun- 
dated so large a part of the globe and its antediluvian 
fauna and flora, the fructifying rivers of Central 
America were engulfed, and the acequias, aqueducts, 
and irrigating canals were destroyed or rendered use- 
less. Some disjointed records of this overwhelming 
catastrophe are inscribed upon pyramids, temple 
walls, monoliths, and porticos of those massive ruins 
which attest to their extinguished greatness, while 
oral traditions, next in historical value to the libra- 
ries which Cortez destroyed, have been transmitted 
down the centuries, even to Southwestern Indians of 
the present day. Drought, famine, malignant dis- 
eases, persistent internecine wars, and ultimate de- 
population supervened, and after efforts to maintain 
themselves on the home sites, the discomfited sur- 
vivors scattered. - sian 
For many centuries large communities tarried in 
Mexico, New Mexico, and Arizona, sections of which 
were populous up to the arrival of Coronado in 1540, 
but finally aridity of the soil, caused in large part by 
forest denudation, frequent tidal waves, the deflec- 
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tion of surface waters into subterranean rock fissures, 
the merciless raids of the Spaniards, and internecine 
wars, scattered them over the lava beds and alkaline 
wastes of sage-brush and cactus, to eke out a preca- 
rious livelihood with their starveling flocks. The 
remnanant ultimately betook themselves to the 
cliffs and mesas, which they fortified, and attempted 
to'subsist on crops forced from scantily irrigated 
ome on the arid plains below. This for a distress- 
ul period, and then northward again to more peace- 
ful and fertile localities in eastern Colorado, where 
melting snows from the uplifted continental divide 
afforded perennial moisture. Here they maintained 
a long-protracted status as agriculturists and shep- 
herds, establishing thrifty towns and villages, of 
which a few remain to this day as ‘‘pueblos.’”” Rec- 
ords of their vicissitudes and dire extremity are 
pecked upon many a neighboring rock—of the con- 
tinued attacks and defenses, and how the cliff- 
dwellers were finally cut off by their enemies, and 
how few escaped. The advent of the Spaniards and 
their ruthless quest for gold broke into the bucolic 
life of the pueblos. Many were exterminated, while 
others, harassed and impoverished, abandoned agri- 
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culture in despair and took to the chase for a liveli- 
hood. From that to semi-savagery the lapse was 
easy. 

Memorabilia of permanent occupancy in bas-re- 
lief, sculpture, and hieroglyphs occur everywhere 
among the ruins of the exhumed cities of Yucatan, 
and are repeated all over Central America and parts 
of South America, while pictographs and rock in- 
scriptions of later periods mark the exodus and ad- 
vances of the emigrants along the trails which di- 
verge from the point of departure through Mexico 
and Arizona, and thence northwestward up the Pa- 
cific, or due north to Colorado, and thence eastward 
along the Arkansas River across the Great Plains, or 
northeasterly across the Rio Grande through outh- 
ern Texas to Arkansas. The hieroglyphs inc‘ude 
outlines of animal:, clan marks, totems, secret- 
society insignia, challenges, defiances, taunts (since 
practised by all Indian tribes), cautions against 
ambuscades and natural obs acle:, directions to 
water-holes, camping-grounds, and rendezvous, as 
well as mention of skirmishes, forced marches, mis- 
adventures, and special events, practises which were 
in vogue in Palestine and Egypt in Biblical times. 
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SETTLEMENT AT KING’S ISLAND, ALASKA 


The King’s Island settlement was in existence when Captain Cook, in circumnavigating the 
There are no outer platforms or vestibules of the cave dwellings. 


much older it is no onecan tell. 


lobe, visited Bering Sea, and how 
hen, 1n summer, the caves become 


too damp for health, the people move out, and construct of driftwood and walrus skins the summer houses or tents which are prominent 
in the picture. The driftwood probably comes from the Yukon River, and is thrown up against the rocks and carefully gathered by 


the people. 


wood is made over the floor, and covered with walrus skins or the skins of the large seal. 
ground, and the front of the summer tentis oftentimes twenty or thirty feet above the ground. 
small holes in the side of the hill with layers of stone around the openings. 


The floor is made of these driftwood trees hewn to be fairly level, and laid side by side. 


Then a light frame of drift- 
The rear end of the platform rests upon the 
In the picture may seen some 


These are the entrances to the caves. Inside the opening 


there isa small hallway from ten to twenty feet in length, and that opens through a small hole into the main living-room of the cave. 
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DISTANT VIEW OF THE TOWN OF ZUNI 


Every new archeological discovery adds testimony 
to establish the more than hypothetical origin of our 
American aborigines, and the close relationship be- 
tween their ancestors of Central America and the 
peoples of Egypt and Asia. The Bureau of Ethnog- 
raphy at Washington has remarked the identity of 
certain American hieroglyphics in form and signifi- 
cance with those of Egypt and the East. The cal- 
endar of Mexico duplicates in essential features the 
calendars of India and Arabia; some social customs 
of America resemble those of Africa and Australia; 
and the beliefs and ceremonials of the American 
aborigines simulate and sometimes exactly repeat 
those of India, China, and other countries. The 
sun-dance of the plains Indians is a relic of the sun- 
worship of Peru and Mexico and back to the worship 
of Baal Peor; and all the altars and sacrificial stones, 
the human sacrifices, the passing through fire, and 
those horrid abominations which were bewailed and 
denounced by the Bible prophets in Asia Minor 5,000 
years ago, were doubtless contemporary and in simul- 
taneous practise on both hemispheres up to the ad- 
vent of the Spaniards and the overthrow of the Mon- 
tezumas. They obtain even now in isolated regions 
of this continent. 

The entire proposition contained in this paper may 
be synoptically stated as follows: The primeval peo- 
ples of both North and South America originated 
from a civilization of high degree which occupied the 
sub-equatorial belt some 10,000 years ago, while the 
glacial sheet was still on. Population spread north- 
ward as the ice receded. Routes of exodus diverg- 
ing from the central point of departure are plainly 
marked by ruins and records. The subsequent set- 
tlements in Mexico, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Utah, and California indicate the successive stages 
of advance, as well as the persistent struggle to main- 
tain the ancient civilization against reversion and 
the catastrophes of nature. The varying architec- 


ture of the valleys, cliffs and mesas is an intelligible 
expression of the exigencies which stimulated the 
builders. The gradual distribution of population 
over the higher latitudes in after-years was supple- 
mented by accretions from Europe and northern 
Asia centuries before the coming of Columbus. Wars 
and reprisals were the natural and inevitable results 
of a mixed and degenerating population with differ- 
ent dialects. The mounds which cover the mid-con- 
tinental areas, isolated and in groups, tell the story 
thereof. The Korean immigration of the year 544, 
historically cited, which led to the founding of the 
Mexican Empire in 1325, was but an incidental con- 
tribution to the growing population of North Amer- 
ica. So also were the very much earlier migrations 
from Central America across the Gulf of Mexico. 

As suggested in this article, r:chest material 
has been found in the southwestern part of the 
United States, in Mexico and South America. 
Of all these localities, Mexico has thus far 
yielded the most. In the National Museum in 
the City of Mexico there isa massof carved stones 
dating back centuries and interesting in the 
extreme. Carvingsand relicsof the Aztec are 
numerous. Sacrificial stones and portions of 
temples; in short, a great quantity of most rich 
archeological material. Only recently there 
was discovered the remains of a prehistoric 
race, the Zapotecans, differing from the Aztecs 
and the Mayas. A writer to the New York 
Journal and American* thus describes these: 

Professor Marshall H. Saville, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, has just returned from 
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his Mexican explorations in the State of Oaxaca, 
where he has made a series of noteworthy and sur- 
prising discoveries, which are considered to be the 
most important contributions to American arche- 
ology so far recovered from the ancient civilization 
that sprang up thousands of years ago in America, 
and flourished with dazzling splendor before the 
coming of Cortez. With the spade Mr. Saville has 
brought te light from beneath the surface of huge 
mounds, many of them covered with forest trees, a 
number of massive subterranean tombs, having 
mural paintings and hieroglyphics, revealing an en- 
tirely new form of writing from that previously 
known in Mexico, 

The remarkable feature of these burial chambers 
were the votive offerings in the shape of beautiful 
jadeite ornaments, surpassing anything heretofore 
found or known of. The specimens were exquis- 
itely carved and were shaped into necklaces, beads, 
earrings, idols and breastplates. These in them- 
selves are rare and priceless finds, as they strikingly 
illustrate the culture and the art of sculpture of 
this ancient race.~ A significant and far-reaching 
point brought out by the excavation is that the ma- 
terial gathered thoroughly confirms the writings of 
the old Spanish historians of that age as to the 
strange and elaborate ; 
burial customs em- 
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lectors. In the Valley of Zachila, near the small 
village of Xoxocotlan, a group of mounds known as 
the Mogotes of Xoxo, were opened up. 

A peculiar feature found in the excavations were 
cement floors, sometimes one above the other, and 
about a foot apart, indicating a structure on top of 
the burial vaults. A flight of stone steps led up- 
ward from the floors of the tomb to the platform 
floors above. Three of the principal tombs were 
unearthed at Xoxo. The first tomb was found to be 
in the shape of a stone chamber, about fifteen feet 
from the top of the mound, and was covered from the 
upper part of the roof upward by adobe constructions. 
When the floor of the tomb was reached fragments 
of human skeletons and pieces of human crania, cov- 
ered with vermilion, were found, together with a 
number of perforated incense burners. In one cor- 
ner were twenty-six beads, made of jadeite. A 
number of human teeth were found, which were or- 
namented by the insertion of acircular piece of hema- 
tite. 

A curious and puzzling feature was met with in 
another mound. On making an excavation a terra 
cotta tubing or pipe was found, which ran from 
under the cement covering, coming down and ending 
a few feet away in the field. It was laid in short 

sections of varying 
length, one end being 





ployed by the Zapo- 
tecans. 

This is the first at- 
tempt to make an ex- 
haustive investigation 
of the character of 
these subterranean 
mausoleums, the con- 
tents of which afford 
a vivid glimpse into 
the inner lives of this 
long dead nation, who 
have left these mag- 
nificent underground 
tombs in the Valley of 
the Oaxaca. 

The Mexican explor- 
ations just now com- 
pleted began in 1897-8 on the concessions granted by 
the Mexican Government. Two years were spent in 
making researches in the vicinity of the famous ruins 
of Nitla. The greatest discovery arising from this 
work was unearthing the great cruciform chamber, 
the most imposing and elaborate burial place yet 
found in the New World. The past two winters 
excavations have been carried on in the State of 
Oaxaca. Great numbers of ruins are found in the 
State, which in olden times was inhabited by the 
Zapotecans, a race which has developed a peculiar 
culture, differing in many respects from the culture 
of the Aztecs of Mexico, as well as from the Mayas 
of Yucatan. 

The principal work was carried on near the town 
of Oaxaca. Southwest from the city, not more than 
a few miles distant, is a range of hills, on which are 
the remains of the great fortified city known as 
Monte Alban, which was probably the ancient 
capital of the Zapotecan Empire. This entire region 
is filled with groups of mounds, showing a thickly 
populated province in former times. For centuries 
these mounds have remained unexplored by the Mex- 
ican Government, and from time to time a few ob- 
jects of ancient art have been found by local col- 
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EXTERIOR OF A PUEBLO HOUSE, ZUNI 


smaller than the other, 
the small end of one 
tube being fitted into 
the large end of the 
next. Several of the 
joints preserve the 
cement with which 
they were originally 
made tight. - No such 
terra cotta tubing has 
ever been discovered 
elsewhere in Mexico, 
and a new problem 
was therefore presen- 
ted. This was solved, 
however, later at 
Cuilapa, where the 
same pipe was met 
with. It was found to have been used to drain 
the cement floors above the tombs. Near the 
center of one of the mounds there were found 
the scattered fragments of what will be, when 
restored, the largest specimen of terra cotta ever 
found in America or elsewhere. It represents a 
warrior, and the different pieces of the figure were 
found scattered over a space of about fifteen feet. 
The principal excavation made at Xoxo revealed a 
tomb of cement floor and adobe construction. This 
was one of the most important tombs ever found in 
South Mexico. The door was sealed with a large 
stone. The face of the front wall was in the form of 
a frame, into which were placed five terra cotta 
funeral urns, painted red. On the side of one was a 
death’s head, made of stucco. On removing the 
large stone placed against the door, the floor of the 
crypt was found to be covered with food vessels and 
the remains of several skeletons. Bones and skulls 
were painted red. The walls of the chamber were 
formerly covered with plaster, but the greater part 
had fallen off with the lapse of centuries. They had 
been entirely covered with painting in various bright 
colors, over which a thin covering of stucco had been 
laid, on which, in black outline, were painted a series 
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of human figures in flowing garments of ancient Mex- 
ico. The most important feature of the tomb was 
the hieroglyphic inscription carved on the stone door 
lintel, giving an entirely new form of writing from 
any heretofore known in Mexico, and the first ever 
found in Zapotecan territory. 


In the United States, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Southern California have yielded big re- 
sults. Helen T. Griswold, writing in the Pitts- 
burg Dispatch, tells of some cities in Arizona 
which are puzzling the experts: 


Ruins of the oldest and least-known prehistoric 
cities in America lie buried in the sands of the desert 
of Southern Arizona. Very few Americans familiar 
with the wonders of prehistoric exploration in Asia 
Minor and Northern Africa have any idea that within 
their own country are remains of a strange and mar- 
velous people, who built enormous temples, con- 
structed extraordinary irrigation canals and tilled 
fields before an Egyptian pyramid was piled up, and 
who vanished from the earth centuries before Colum- 
bus was born. A dozen Smithsonian scientists have 
tried to penetrate the mystery of the ages that en- 
velops these dwellers in pre-Columbian America. 

On a broad, sloping plain, beginning at the con- 
fluence of the Gila and Salt rivers, some 50 miles 
south of Phoenix, lie the finest ruins of the buried 
aboriginaltowns. Dr. Bonynge of Oxford, England, 
believes these were occupied some 8,000 years ago. 
The outlines of the city walls, traceable among the 
cactus and drifting sands, give explorers reason to 
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believe that 40,000 or 50,000 people once lived in 
each city. The population had engineering skill. 
Huge trees were transported there from mountain 
forests over 100 miles away; great blocks of stone 
were hauled there from quarries miles distant. 

For about 90 square miles the Gila Valley is an 
aggregation of ruins. Irrigation canals, the oldest 
known in the civilized world, seam the region. The 
largest canal has been sadly torn to piecesin the last 
few years by ranchmen, but still shows its wonderful 
construction. It has an average depth of seven feet, 
is 65 miles miles long, and terminates in a reservoir 
about a mile square. But this is only one of the 17 
distinct prehistoric irrigation systems in the region. 

Adolphe Bandelier and Frank H. Cushing have 
each searched and studied among the ruins of the 
buried cities, but they lacked large financial re- 
sources necessary for satisfactory scientific investi- 
tigation. Upon a broad upland, known as Mesa 
Grande, the Cushing party found relics of acommu- 
nity, which scientists have named Las Acequias. 
The adobe walls of the city (originally 10 feet thick) 
may be traced amid the sand-hills, and from these 
remains one is led to believe that the ancient pueblo 
covered five square miles. The vast quantity of 
broken pottery, found among the sage-brush and cac- 
tus, leads to the opinion that here once lived some 
50,000 people, dwelling together compactly in com- 
munal houses. Water for the farms or the people 
of Las Acequias was had from the Gila River, 18 miles 
distant. 

All the towns contained enormous central citadel 
or temple buildings within clusters of dwellings in 
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walled enclosures, which, in turn, were surrounded by 
the thatched huts ofthecommon people. Stone and 
sun-dried adobe bricks were used as building mate- 
rial. The main earthen walls were formed within a 
framework of timber and wattled cane. The best 
preserved walls show that the houses were in large 
communal blocks 300 or 400 feet long by 200 feet 
wide, and possibly larger, built three or four stories 
high of adobe bricks without admixture of straw. 
They were situated near the canal or its branches, 
were sometimes provided with a special reservoir, 
and in all cases had one or more pits or ovens for 
cooking purposes. The citadels are thought, from 
the thickness of the walls and the quantity of dé- 
bris, to have been several stories high and in war 
times to have been used as places of refuge. 

All the buried towns were inhabited cotempora- 
neously. A succession of earthquakes or other phe- 
nomena probably led to wholesale migrations, in 
which the houses and all they contained were de- 
serted without seeming preparation. From the 

osture in which the skeletons have been found, and 

rom the fact that the walls of the buildings opened 
outward in falling, andthat household utensils are 
discovered, it is supposed that an earthquake led to 
‘the abandonment of the towns. 

Mr. Bandelier believes that religion was the main 
purpose of life among these people. Each action ap- 
pears to have been vested with a significance of its 
own, even the location of the public structures being 
determined by certain mythological indications. 
These people worshiped the sun and had lodge rooms 
in the temple. Sacrificial stones have been dug up 
in several spots, but the nature of the sacrifice has 
not yet been determined. The burial customs shed 
some light on the social and religious ideas prevalent 
at the time. Adobe sarcophagi, supposed, from 
their extra decorations, to contain the remains of 
persons of exceptional note, have also been found in 
upper stories of the citadels. It is inferred from the 
fact that two bodies are occasionally found together 
that man and wife were interred side by side. Like 
all nature worshipers, these people endowed each ob- 
ject with its spiritual counterpart, and either buried 
or burned the individual’s belongings beside his body 
that they might accompany him on his spiritual jour- 
ney. Likewise, the buried urn was ‘‘killed’’ by 
cracking or perforating its side in order that the soul 
might escape. 

Nothing has been found to suggest any contact of 
the aborigines with the Old World. The race was 
agricultural. The civilization was that of the stone 
age, more definitely called the neolithic, the dis- 
tinctive features of which were the use of polished 
stone implements, as distinguished from chipped 
ones, and the beginning of the use of metals. A few 
samples that have been discovered indicate that this 
race had a crude knowledge of the smelting of ores 
and their subsequent treatment with stone hammers 
or terra cotta blowpipes. The metals were worked 
into articles of personal adornment, but not into im- 
plements of use. 

Probably no other American race has more 
glamor attached to it than that of the Pueblos. 
They have had a peculiar and ripe civiliz- 
ation, and this has been pretty well preserved 
by tradition, stone and even present occupa- 
tion. The Scientific American gives an ac- 
count of Zuni, an ancient citv of the Pueblos: 
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High up on the western slope of the Sierra Madres 
between 7,000 and 8,000 feet above sea level, stands 
Zuni, the ancient city of the Pueblos. Silhouetted in 
red against the clear, blue sky, with a background 
formed of the turquoise-tinted mountains, and in the 
nearer distance, across the precipitous valley of 
Ta-ai-ia-lo-ne, the sacred thunder mountains of the 
Pueblos, this city of the past is a picture that takes 
more than ordinary pen or brush adequately to de- 
scribe. The terraced buildings are the color of the 
Sierras and are built of it—red sandstone slabs mor- 
tared together with red adobe clay—and their 
square, fortress-like appearance gives to the town a 
truly commanding aspect. There is nothing else in 
the world like Zuni, for without, and from within, it 
presents a scene difficult to describe. There are 
narrow, winding ways, irregular-shaped plazas, all of 
which have characteristic names; while oddly-cos- 
tumed figures are seen winding noiselessly through 
the streets, the women carrying on their heads great 
earthen jars of water, the last a feature suggestive 
of the Orient. There are ladders everywhere; for 
though the houses beneath have doors, those that 
form the superstructure are not entered through 
those below. Above all the roofs are seen numerous 
clay chimneys, built in sections, and looking for all 
the world like the graded array of pots in a china 
store; while, oddly enough, they form the flues for 
what are practically the counterpart of the great, 
old-fashioned New England fireplace. A _ single 
slab of stone placed above the fire serves as a stove. 
Tables and chairs there are none, but Pueblo and 
Navajo rugs and blankets curtain the walls and car- 
pet the floors. 

In intelligence the Zunis rank with the Toltecs, 
Aztecs and Incas. Like them, they have always 
dwelt in fixed abodes. One commendable feature of 
this people is the high pinnacle upon which they 
place their women. With them the woman is no 
drudge, as she is with the other American aborigines. 
She is never allowed to do the degrading work of the 
field. She carries the water and attends to the home, 
which, by the way, is her own, and from which, if she 
is so minded, she has the right to turn away her hus- 
band. The Zunis are the strictest monogamists, and 
while it is true that there is no modesty, as civiliza- 
tion understands it, in Zuni, yet there is no immo- 
tality. The Zunis are sentimental in the extreme 
and marry ata youthful age. When a youth is wooing 
a maiden, he will gc and sit before her with his back 
turned to her, and untwine his head cloth. She re- 
jects him by softly stealing away, or accepts him by 
ae her hands caressingly through his loosened 
ocks. ; 
While they possess no written language, like their 
South and Central American contemporaries, they 
have an unwritten literature that has come all the 
way down from their mythical beginning, verbatim. 
The Zunis never forget. It may be that reliance on 
the written words is the cause of the inferior powers of 
memory of the lettered peoples. The Zuni bible 
has four different divisions or books, and each book is 
divided into four chapters, as it were. Half a dozen 
of the brightest youths of each generation are selected 
to serve the less fortunate as their books. On the 
minds of these are written, beginning at the age of 
twelve, the words of the sacred book. With the 
common folk all this is Greek, for it is transmitted in 
original Zuni, old English as it were, in order that 
every single syllable may be preserved intact. 
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DANCE, YOU PUNCHERS. . .R. V. CARR. .WHITEWOOD PLAIN DEALER 


Oh, whoop it up an’ let’s be gay, 
It’s a long time now ’til break o’ day; 
So fer a good time git a hunch, 
An’ cut your gal from out th’ bunch— 
An’ say— 
You may 
Start them fiddles right away, 
An’ Jiggin’ Finn 
With his ’cor-din’ 
Will do th’ rest, so all join in, 
An’ pound th’ floor with your high-heeled boot, 
An’ swing your granger gal so cute, 
An’ dance, you punchers, dance. 


Oh, lips air sweet an’ eyes air bright, 
’Tis sparkin’ time fer all tonight; 

So lope along an’ do your best, 

An’ cut right in an lead th’ rest. 


An’ say— 


You may 
Start them fiddles right away, 
An’ Jiggin’ Finn 
With his ’cor-din’ 
W.1l do the rest, so all join in, 
An’ pound th’ floor with your high-heeled boot, 
An’ swing your granger gal so cute, 
An’ dance, you punchers, dance. 


There’s dr’nk an’ fodder fer you all, 
My land-o-goodness! hear that call! 
Th’ set’s a- ormin’! Cut loose now! 
An’ show them bashful fellers how— 


An’ say— 


ou may 
Start them fiddles right away, 
An’ Jiggin’ Finn 

With his ’cor-din’ 
Will do th’ rest, so all join in, 
An’ pound th’ floor with your high-heeled boot, 
An’ swing your granger gal so cute, 
An’ dance, you punchers, dance. 


THE FAMILY LARAMIE....WILLIAM H. DRUMMOND... .CENTURY 


HSSH! look at ba-bee on de leetle blue chair! 
W’at yn t’ink he’s tryin’ to do? 

Wit’ pole on de han’ lak de lumberman, 
A-shovin’ along canoe. 

Dere’s purty strong current behin’ de stove 
W’ere it’s passin’ de chimley-stone: 

But he’ll come roun’ yet if he don’t upset, 
So long he was lef’ alone. 


Dat’s way ev’ry boy on de house begin 
No sooner he’s twelve mont’ ole. 
He'll play canoe up an’ down the Soo 
An’ paddle an’ pom de pole, 
Den haul de log all about de place 
Till dey’re fillin’ up mos’ de room, 
An’ say it’s all right, for de storm las’ night 
Was carry away de boom! 


Mebbe you see heem, de young loon bird, 
Wit’ half of de shell hangin’ on, 

Tak’ hees firse slide to de waterside, 
An’ off on de lake he’s gone! 

Out of de cradle dey’re goin’ sam’ way 
On reever an’ lake an’ sea; 

For born to de trade, dat’s how dey’re made, 
De familee Laramie! 

An’ de reever she’s lyin’ so handy dere 
On de foot of de hill below, 

Dancin’ along an’ singin’ de song 
As away to de sea she go. 

No wonder I never can lak her song, 
For soon it is comin’ w’en 

oe lissen de call, leetle Pierre an’ Paul, 

n’ w’ere will de moder be den? 

She’ll sit by de shore w’en de evening ’s come, 
An’ spik to de reever too: 

“O reever, you know how dey love you so 
Since ever dey’re seein’ you. 

For sake of dat love, bring de leetle boy home 
Once more to de moder’s knee.” 

An’ she ’Il answer de prayer I’m makin’ dere, 
An’ back dey’ll come safe to me. 


MEH LADY ... ...cccccccccccccces COLORADO SPRINGS GAZETTE 


Hi, dah! Mistah Bobolink 
Pipin’ in de mahrsh; 

Hahrk, yo Mistah Brown Thrush! 
Yo’ singin’ ’s mighty hahrsh; 

Stop yo’ noise, you foolish bird, 
In yo’ bramble shady, 

Let folks heah er sweeter voice— 
Yondah comes Meh Lady! 


Hide, Mis’ Vi’let, neaf de leaves! 
Yo’ breaf ain’t sweet no mo’; 
Run, yo pretty wil’ rose! 
Yo’ blush am mighty po’; 
Doan try toe blossom, foolish flowers, 
*Long dis path so shady; 
Folks c’n see er fairer one— 
Yondah comes Meh Lady! 


Whaffo’, sun, you try toe shine 
Up dah in de sky? 
Ain't yo see Meh Lady smile 
W’en she passin’ by? 
Whaffo’, star, you sparkle so 
Lak yo think yo bright? 
Ain’t yo see Meh Lady's eyes 
Sparkle wif real light 
haffo’, night, yo try toe be 
Dahrk an’ black an’ shady? 
Yo’ dahrkes’ shades hab lief’ yo foh 
De sof’ hair ob Meh Lady! 
Stop pipin’, Mistah Bobolink! 
Doan sing mo’, Mistah Thrush! 
Hide far away, Mis’ Vi'let 
An’ wil’ rose, in de brush! 
Hahrk! Ah heah er sweeter voice! 
An’ down de pathway shady 
Ah, see de deares’ one on earth— 
Yondah comes Meh Lady! 
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A-Begging 
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King James of Scotland,* in order to come into 
nearer contact with his people and better know their 
wants, dons the raiment of a beggar and sets out on 
the highway. Onestormy, rainy night he arrives at 
an inn where a roistering company give him scant 
welcome; indeed, threaten to kick him out. This 
forces him to disclose the fact that he has money 
and can pay his way. But he does it a bit too 
recklessly. The following morning, when about to 
depart, he notices that the company of the night 
previous‘is strangely gone. He sees the innkeeper 
whisper something to his boy Jock, who rushes into 
the forest. He is suspicious, but pays his bill and 
starts on his way. 

Entering the forest at last, he relaxed no pre- 
caution, but kept to the middle of the road with 
his stout stick ready in his hand. Whether Jock 
found his men or not he never learned, but at 
the second turning five stalwart ruffians fell 
upon him—two armed with knives, and three 
with cudgels. The king’s early athletic training 
was to be put toa practical test. His first action 
was to break the wrist of one of the scoundrels 
who held a knife, but before he could pay atten- 
tion to any of the others he had received two or 
three resounding blows from the cudgels, and 
now was fully occupied warding off their 
strokes, backing down the road to keep his as- 
sailants infront of him. His great agility gave 
him an advantage over the comparative clum- 
siness of the four yokels who pressed him, but he 
was well aware that an unguarded blow might 
lay him at their mercy. He was more afraid of 
the single knife than of the three clubs, and 
springing through a fortunate opening was de- 
lighted to.crack the crown of the man who held 
the blade, stretching him helpless in a cart rut. 
The three who remained seemed in no way dis- 
heartened by the discomfiture of their com- 
rades, but came on with greater fury. The 
king retreated and retreated, baffling their evi- 
dent desire to get in his rear, and thus the fight- 
ing four came to the corner of the road that 
James had passed a short time previously. One 
of the trio got in a nasty crack on the top of the 
beggar’s bonnet, which brought him to his 
knees, and before he could recover his footing, 
a blow on the shoulder felled him. At this crit- 
ical juncture there rose a wild shout down the 
road, for the fighting party, in coming round 
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the turn, had brought themselves within view 
of a sturdy pedestrian forging along at a great 
pace, which he nevertheless marvelously ac- 
celerated on seeing the mélée. For a moment 
the dazed man on the ground thought that the 
landlord had come to his rescue, but it was not 
so. It seemed as if a remnant of the storm had 
swept like a whirlwind among the aggressors, 
for the newcomer in the fray, with savage ex- 
clamations, which showed his delight in a tu- 
mult, scattered the enemy as a tornado drives 
before it the leaves of a forest. The king raised 
himself on his elbow and watched the gigantic 
stranger lay about him with his stick, while the 
five, with cries of terror, disappeared into the 
forest, for the two that were prostrate had now 
recovered wind enough to run. 

‘‘Losh,”’ panted the giant, returning to the 
man on the road, ‘‘I wish I’d been here at the 
beginning.” 

**Thank goodness you came at the end,”’ said 
the king, staggering unsteadily to his feet. 

‘Are you hurt?’’ asked the stranger. 

**I’m not just sure yet,’’ replied the king, re- 
moving his bonnet and rubbing the top of his 
head with a circular movement of his hand. 

** Just a bit cloor on the croon,”’ said the other 
in broad Lowland Scotch. ‘‘It stunners a man, 
but it’s nothin’ ava when ye can stan’ on your 
ain feet.” 

“Oh, it’s not the first time I’ve had to fight 
for my crown,”’ said James with a laugh, ‘‘ but 
five to one are odds a little more heavy than I 
care to encounter.”’ 

“‘Are ye able to walk on, for I’m in a bit 0’ a 
hurry, as ye’d have seen if your attention hadna 
been turned to the north.”’ 

“Oh, quite able,” replied the king, as they 
strode along together. 

““What’s wrong wi’ those scamps to lay on a 
poor beggar man?”’ asked the stranger. 

“Nothing, except that the beggar man is not 
so poor as he looks, and has a belt of gold about 
him, which he was foolish enough to show last 
night at the inn where these lads were drinking.”’ 

“Then the lesson hasn’t taught you much, or 
you wouldn’t say that to a complete stranger in 
the middle of a black forest, and you alone with 
him, that is, unless they’ve succeeded in reiving 
the belt away from you?”’ 











THE KING A-BEGGING 


‘‘No, they have not robbed me, and to show 
you that I am not such a fool as you take me 
for, I may add that the moment you came up I 
resolved to give to my rescuer every gold piece 
that is in my belt. So you see, if you thought of 
robbing me, there’s little use in taking by force 
what a man is more than willing to give you of 
his own free will.” 

The giant threw back his head and the wood 
resounded with his laughter. 

‘ What I have said seems to amuse you,”’ said 
the king, not too well pleased at the boisterous 
merriment of his companion. 

“It does that,” 
replied the stranger, 
still struggling with 
his mirth; then 
striking the king on 
the shoulder, he con- 
tinued, ‘I suppose 
there is not another 
man in all broad 
Scotland to-day but 
me that wouldn't 
give the snap of his 
fingers for all the 
gold you ever car- 
ried.” 

“Then you must 





be wealthy,” com- 
mented the king. 
“Yet it can’t be 


that, for the richest 
men I know are the 
greediest.” 

“No, itisn’t that,” 
rejoined the stran- 
ger, “but if you 
wander anywhere 
about this region 
you will understand 
what I mean when 
I tell you that I’m 
Baldy Hutchinson.” 

“Baldy Hutchinson!’’ echoed the king, 
wrinkling his brows, trying to remember where 
he had heard that name before, then with sud- 
den enlightenment: 

‘‘What, not the man who is to be hanged to- 
day at St. Ninians?”’ 

“The very same, so yousee that all the goldever 
minted is of little use to a man with a tightening 
rope round his neck.’’ And the comicality of the 
situation again overcoming Mr. Hutchinson, his 
robust sides shook once more with laughter. 

The king stopped in the middle of the road 
and stared at his companion with amazement. 





FIVE STALWART RUFFIANS FELL UPON HIM 
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‘*Surely you are aware,” he said at last, “‘that 
you are on the direct road to St. Ninians?”’ 

“Surely, surely,” replied Baldy, ‘‘and you re- 
mind me that we must not stand yammering 
here, for there will be a great gathering there to 
see the hanging. All my friends are there now, 
and if I say it, who shouldn’t; I’ve more friends 
than possibly any other man in this part of 
Scotland.” 

“But, do you mean that you are going volun- 
tarily to your own hanging? Bless my soul, 
man, turn in your tracks and make for across 
the Border.”’ 

Hutchinson shook 
his head. 

“If I had intend- 
ed to do that,’ he 
said, ‘‘I could have 
saved myself many 
a long step yester- 
day and this morn- 
ing, for I was a good 
deal nearer the Bor- 
der than I am at 
this moment. No, 
no, you see I have 
passed my _ word. 
The sheriff gave me 
a week among my 
own friends to settle 
my worldly affairs, 
and bid the wife and 
the bairns good-bye. 
So I said to the 
sheriff, ‘I’m your 
man whenever you 
are ready for the 
hanging.’ Now, the 
word of Baldy 
Hutchinson has 
never been broken 
yet and the sheriff 
knew it, although I 
must admit he swith- 
ered long ere he trusted it on an.occasion like 
this.” 

“I’ve heardmany astrange tale,” said the king, 
“but this beats anything in my experience.” 

“Oh, there’s a great deal to be picked up by 
tramping the roads,’ replied Hutchinson 
sagely. 

‘‘What is your crime?’’ inquired his majesty. 

‘“‘Oh, the crime’s neither here nor there. If 
they want to hang a man, they’ll hang him 
crime or no crime.” 

“But why should they want to hang a man 
with so many friends?”’ 
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‘Well, you see aman may have many friends, 
and yet two or three powerful enemies. My 
crime, as you call it, is that I’m related to the 
Douglases; that’s the real crime; but that’s not 
what I’m to be hanged for. Oh, no, it’s all done 
according to the legal satisfaction of the law- 
yers. I’m hanged for treason to the king. I, 
being an outspoken man, gave my opinion of 
the king, damn him, and there were plenty to 
report it. I did not deny it, indeed I do not 
deny it to-day, therefore my neck’s like to be 
longer before the sun goes down.”’ 

“But, surely,’’ exclaimed the beggar, ‘‘they 
will not hang a man in Scotland for merely say- 
ing a hasty word against the king?”’ 

‘““‘There’s more happens in this realm than 
the king kens of, and all done in his name, too. 
But to speak truth, there was a bit extra 
against me as well. A wheen of the daft bodies 
in Stirling made up a slip of a plot to trap the 
king and put him in hiding for a while until he 
listened to what they called reason. There were 
two weavers among them—and weaversare al- 
ways plotting—a cobbler, and such like people, 
and they sent word, would I come and help 
them. I was fool enough to write them a note, 
and entrusted it to their messenger. I told them 
to leave the king alone until I came to Stirling, 
and then I would just nab him myself, put him 
under my oxter and walk down towards the 
Border with him, for I knew that if they went 
on, they’d but lose their silly heads. And so, 
wishing no harm to the king, I made my way to 
Stirling, but did not get within a mile of it, for 
they tripped me up at St. Ninians, having cap- 
tured my letter. So I was sentenced, and it 
seems the king found out all about their plot, as 
I knew he would, and pardoned the men who 
were going to kidnap him, while the man who 
wanted to stop such foolishness is to be hanged 
in his name.” 

“That seems villainously unfair,’’ said the 
beggar. ‘“‘Didn’t the eleven try to do any- 
thing for you?”’ 

“How do you know there were eleven?’’ cried 
Hutchinson, turning round upon him. 

“T thought you said eleven.” 

“Well, maybe I did, maybe I did; yes, there 
were eleven of them. They never got my letter. 
Now the moment they set me at liberty, a week 
since, I got a messenger I could trust, and sent 
him to the cobbler, Fleming by name. I told 
Fleming I was to be hanged, but he had still a 
week to get me a reprieve. I asked him to go to 
the king and tell him the whole truth of the 
matter, so I’m thinking that a pardon will be 
on the scaffold there before me; still, the dis- 
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appointment of the hundreds waiting to see 
the hanging will be great.”’ 

‘““Good God!” cried the beggar aghast, stop- 
ping dead in the middle of the road and re- 
garding his comrade with horror. 

‘““What’s wrong with you?” asked the big man, 
stopping also. 

‘‘Has it never occurred to you that the king 
may be away from the palace, and no one in the 
place able to find him?”’ 

‘““No one able to find the King of Scotland? 
That’s an unheard-of thing.”’ 

‘“‘Listen tome, Hutchinson. Let us avoid St. 
Ninians, and go direct to Stirling; it’s only a 
mile or two further on. Let us see the cobbler 
before running your neck into a noose.”’ 

‘*But, man, the cobbler will be at St. Ninians, 
either with a pardon or to see me hanged, like 
the good friend he is.” 

‘“‘There will be no pardon at St. Ninians. 
Let us to Stirling; let us to Stirling. I know that 
the king has not been at home for a week past.”’ 

‘“How can you know that?” 

‘‘Never mind how I know it. 
what I tell you?”’ 

“Not I! I’m a lad o’ my word.” 

“Then you are a doomed man. I tell you 
the king has not been in Stirling since you left 
St. Ninians.’”” Then, withaburstof impatience, 
James cried, ‘‘ You stubborn fool, I am the 
king!’’ 

At first the big man seemed inclined to laugh, 
and he looked over the beggar from top to toe, 
but presently an expression of pity overspread 
his countenance, and he spoke soothingly to his 
comrade. 

‘“Yes, yes, my man,” he said, ‘“‘I knew you 
were the king from the very first. Just sit down 
on this stone for a minute and let me examine 
that clip you got on the top of the head, I fear 
me it’s worse than I thought it was.” 

‘*Nonsense,”’ cried the king, ‘‘ my head is per- 
fectly right; it is yours that is gone aglee.”’ 

‘‘True enough, true enough,” continued 
Hutchinson mildly, in the tone that he would 
have used towardsafractious child, ‘‘and youare 
not the first that’s said it. But let us get on to 
St. Ninians.” 

‘‘No, let us make direct for Stirling.” 

“T’ll tell you what we’lldo,” continued Hutch- 
inson in the same tone of exasperating toler- 
ance. ‘‘I’ll to St. Ninians and let them know 
the king’s pardon’s coming. You'll trot along 
to Stirling, put on your king’s clothes, and then 
come and set me free. That’s the way we'll 
arrange it, my mannie.’ 


Will you do 




















The king made a gesture of despair, but re- 
mained silent, and they walked rapidly down 
the road together. They had quitted the forest, 
and the village of St. Ninians was now in view. 
As they approached the place more nearly, 
Hutchinson was pleased to seethatagreatcrowd 
had gathered to view the hanging. He seemed 
to take this as a personal compliment to him- 
self; as an evidence of his popularity. 

The two made their way to the back of the 
great assemblage where a few soldiers guarded 
an enclosure within which was the anxious 
sheriff and his minor officials. 

‘*Bless me, Baldy!”’ cried the sheriff in a tone 
of great relief, ‘‘I 
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“I am the king,”’ cried the beggar, overhear- 
ing the last word of caution, ‘‘and I warn you 
sir, that you proceed with this execution at 
your peril. I am Jamesof Scotland, and I for- 
bid the hanging.”’ 

At this moment there broke through the in- 
sufficient military guard a wild, unkempt 
figure, whose appearance caused trepidation to 
the already much-tried sheriff. 

“There’s the crazy cobbler again,’ he 
moaned, dejectedly. ‘‘ Now the fat’s all in the 
fire. I think I’ll hang the three of them, trial 
or no trial.” 

“Oh, your majesty!’’ cried the cobbler—and 
it was hard to say 





thought you had 
given me the slip.” 

“Ye thought nae- 
thing o’ the kind, 
sheriff,” rejoined 
Baldycomplacently. 
‘*‘IT said I would be 
here, and here Iam.” 

‘*You are just late 
enough,’’ grumbled 
the sheriff. ‘‘The 
people have been 
waiting this two 
hours.”’ 

“They'll think it 
all the better when 
they see it,’’ com- 
mented Baldy. ‘I 
was held back a bit 
on the road. Has 
there no message 
come from _ the 
king?” 

“Could youexpect 
it, when the crime’s 
treason?’’ asked the 
sheriff, impatiently; 
‘‘but there’s been a 
cobbler here that’s given me more bother than 
twenty kings, and cannot be pacified. He 
says the king’s away from Stirling, and this 
execution must be put by for another ten 
days, which is impossible.”’ 

Baldy put his open hand to the side of his 
mouth and whispered to the sheriff: 

‘This beggar man,” he said, ‘‘ has been mis- 
used by a gang of thieves in Torwood Forest.” 

“‘T cannot attend to that now,”’ rejoined the 
sheriff with increasing irritation. 

“No, no,’”’ continued Baldy suavely,‘‘it’s no 
that, but he’s got a frightful dunner on the top 
o’ the head, and he thinks he’s the king.” 
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“I AM JAMES, KING OF SCOTLAND” 


which of the two 
was the more dis- 
reputable in appear- 
ance—‘‘this man 
Hutchinson is in- 
nocent. You will 
surely not allow the 
hanging to take 
place, now you are 
here.”’ 

“Tl not allow it, 
if I can prevent it, 
and can get this fool 
of a sheriff tolisten.”’ 

‘‘ Fool of a sheriff! 
say you,” stuttered 
that official in rising 
anger. ‘* Here, 
guard, takethesetwo 
ragamuffins intocus- 
tody, and see that 
they are kept quiet 
till this hanging’s 
donewith. Hutchin- 
son, get up onthe 
scaffold; this is all 
your fault. Hang- 
man, do your duty.” 

Baldy Hutchinson, begging the cobbler to 
make no further trouble, mounted the steps 
leading to the platform, the hangman close 
behind him. Before the guard could lay hands 
on the king, he sprang also up the steps, and 
took a place on the outward edge of the scaf- 
fold. Raising his hand, he demanded silence. 

“T am James, King of Scotland,” he pro- 
claimed in stentorian tones. ‘‘I command you, 
as loyal subjects, to depart to your homes. 
There will be noexecution to-day. The king 
reprieves Baldy Hutchinson.” 

The cobbler stood at the king’s back, and 
when he had ended lifted his voice and shouted: 
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““God save the King!” 

“Losh, I’ll king him,’’ shouted the indignant 
sheriff, as the mounted the steps, and before the 
beggar or his comrade could defend them- 
selves, that official with his own hands pre- 
cipitated them down among the assemblage at 
the foot of the scaffold. And now the spirit of 
a wild beast was let loose among the rabble. 
The king and his henchman staggered to their 
feet and beat off, as well as they could, the 
multitude that pressed vociferously upon them. 
A soldier, struggling through, tried to arrest the 
beggarman, but the king nimbly wrested his 
sword from him, and circled the blade in the air 
with a venomous hiss of steel that caused the 
nearer portion of the mob to press back eagerly 
as, a moment before, they had pressed forward. 
The man who swung a blade like that was cer- 
tainly worthy of respect, be he beggar or mon- 
arch. The cobbler’s face was grimed and 
bleeding, but the king’s newly won sword 
cleared a space around him. And now the 
bellowing voice of Baldy Hutchinson made it- 
self heard above the din. 

“Stand back from him,’ he_ shouted. 
“‘ They’re decent, honest bodies, even if they’ve 
gone clean mad.” 

‘““A riot and a rescue!” roared the sheriff. 
““Mount, Trooper MacKenzie, and ride as if the 
devil were after you to Stirling; to Stirling, man, 
and bring back with you a troop of the king’s 
horse.”’ 

*“‘Believe me,’’ said Baldy earnestly to his 
two friends, ‘‘ you’d better make your legs save 
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your throttle. This is a hanging affair for you 
as well as for me, for you’ve interfered with the 
due course of the law.” 

‘‘Tt’s not the first time I’ve done so,”’ said the 
beggar with great composure, and shortly afte 
they heard the thunder of horses’ hoofs coming 
from the north. 

‘‘Thank God!”’ said the sheriff, when he heard 
the welcome sound. The mob dissolved and left 
a free passage for the galloping cavalcade. The 
stout Baldy Hutchinson and his two comrades 
stood alone to receive the onset. 

The king took a few steps forward, raised his 
sword aloft, and shouted; 

‘Halt, Sir Donald!”’ 

Sir Donald Sinclair obeyed the command so 
suddenly that his horse’s front feet tore up the 
turf as he reined back, while his sharp order to 
the troop behind him brought the company to 
an almost instantaneous stand. 

‘Sir Donald,” said the king, ‘‘I am for Stir- 
ling with my two friends here. Seethat we are 
not followed, and ask this hilarious company to 
disperse quietly to their homes. Do it kindly, 
Sir Donald. There is no particular hurry, and 
they have all the afternoon before them. Bring 
your troop back to Stirling in an hour or two.” 

“Will your majesty not take my horse?” 
asked Sir Donald*Sinclair. 

‘‘No, Donald,” replied the king, with a smile, 
glancing down at hisrags. ‘‘ Scottish horsemen 
have always looked well in the saddle; yourself 
are an example of that, and I have no wish to 
make this costume fashionable as a riding suit.” 
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In the bushy thicket the doe stood trembling 
over the young one to which she had given birth 
in the early part of the night. A light wind be- 
gan to breathe just before dawn, and in its 
languid throbbing the slim twigs and half un- 
folded leaves from time to time rustled stiffly. 
Over the tree-tops, and from the open spaces in 
the wood, could be seen the first pallor of ap- 
proaching day; and one pink thread, a finger 
long, outlined a lonely fragment of the horizon. 
But in the bushy thicket it was dark. The 
mother could not see her little one, but kept 
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feeling it anxiously and lightly with her silken 
nose. She was waiting till it should be strong 
enough to rise and nurse. 

As the pink thread became scarlet and crept 
along a wider arc, and the cold light spread, 
there came from a far-off hillside the trailing 
echo of a howl. It was the cry of a wolf hunting 
alone. It hardly penetrated the depths of the 
bushy thicket, but the doe heard it, and faced 
about to the point whence it came, and stamped 
angrily with slim, sharp hoof. Her muzzle was 
held high, and her nostrils expanded tensely, 
weighing and analyzing every scent that came 
on the chill air. But the dread cry was not re- 
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peated. No smell of danger breathed in her re- 
treat. The light stole at last through the 
tangled branches. Then the little one struggled 
to its feet, its spotted sides still heaving 
under the stress of their new expansion; 


and the doe, with lowered head and neck 
it with great 


bent far around, watched 
eyes as it pressed its 
groping mouth against 
her udder and learned 
to feed. 

Two or three miles 
away from the thicket, 
in the heart of the same 
deep-wooded wilder- 
ness, stood.a long, low- 
roofed log cabin, on the 
edge of a narrow clear- 
ing. The yard was 
strewn with chips, some 
fresh cut and some /far 
gone in decay. A lean 
pig rooted among them, 
turning up the black 
soil that lay beneath. 
An axe and black iron 
pot stood on the bat- 
tered step before the 
door. In the window 
appeared the face of an 
old man, gazing blankly 
out upon the harsh- 
featured scene. 

The room where the 
old man sat wasroughly 
ceiled and walled with 
brown boards. The 
sunlight streamed in 
the window, showing the 
red stains of rust on the 
cracked kitchen stove, 
and casting an oblong 
figure of brightness on 
the faded patchwork 
quilt which covered the 
low bed in the corner. 
Two years earlier John 
Hackett had been an 
erect. and powerful 
woodsman, strong in 
the task of carving him- 
self a home out of the unyielding wilderness. 
Then his wife had died of swift consumption. A 
few weeks later he had been struck down with 
paralysis, from which he partly recovered to find 
himself grown suddenly senile and a helpless in- 
valid. On his son, Silas, fell the double task of 
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caring for him and working the scant, half- 
subjugated farm. 

“I wish Si’d come! I want my breakfast!’’ 
he kept repeating, now wistfully, now fretfully. 
His gaze wandered from the window to the 
stove, from the stove to the window, with slow 
regularity. When the pig came rooting into his 
line of vision, it vexed 
him, and he muttered 
peevishly to himself: 

“That there hog’ll 
hev the whole place 
rooted up. I wish Si’d 
come and drive him out 
of that!” 

Atlast Sicame. The 
old man’sface smoothed 
itself, and a loving light 
came into his eyes ,as 
the lad adjusted the 


pillow at hishead. The 
doings of the hog were 
forgotten. 


Si bustled about to 
get breakfast, the old 
man’s eyes following 
every movement. The 
tea was placed on the 
b_ck of the stove to 
araw. A plate of cold 
buckwheat. cakes was 
brought out of the cup- 
board and set on the 
rude table. -A cup, 
with its handle broken 
off, was half filled with 
molasses, for ‘‘sweet- 
enin’,’”’ and placed be- 
side the buckwheat 
cakes. Then Si cut 
some thick slices of 
salt pork and began 
to fry them. They 
‘‘sizzled’’ cheerfully in 
the pan, and to Si, with 
his vigorous morning 
appetite, the odor was 
rare and fine. But the 
oldman wastroubled by 
it. His hands picked 
faster at the quilt. 

“Si,” said he in a quavering voice, that 
rose and fell without regard to the force of the 
words, “I know ye can’t help it, but my 
stomach’s turned agin salt pork! It’s been 
a-comin’ on me this long while, that I couldn’t 
eat itno more. An’ now it’scome. Pork, pork, 
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pork—I can’t eat it no more, Si! But there, I 
know ye can’t help it. Ye’re a good boy, a kind 
son, Si, and ye can’t help it!”’ 

Si went on turning the slices with an old fork 
till the quavering voice stopped. Then he cried, 
cheerfully: 

“Try an’ eat a leetle mite of it, father. This 
’ere tea’s fine, an’ll sort of wash it down. An’ 
while I’m a-working in the back field this morn- 
ing, I’ll try and think of something to kinder 
tickle your appetite!”’ 

The old man shook his head gloomily. 

Si lifted the half-browned slices of yellow 
and crimson on to a plate, poured the gravy 
over them, and set the plate on the table. Then 
he dragged his father’s chair over to the table, 
helped him to tea and buckwheat cakes and mo- 
lasses, and sat down to hisown meal. The fried 
pork disappeared swiftly in his strong young 
jaws, while his father nibbled reluctantly at the 
cold and soggy cakes. Si cleared the table, fed 
the fire, dragged his father back to the sunny 
window, and then took down the long gun, with 
the powder-horn and shot-pouch, which hung 
on pegs behind the door. 

The old man noticed what he was doing. 

‘‘Ain’t ye goin’ to work in the back field, 
Silas?”’ he asked, plaintively. 

“No, father,’’ said the lad, “I’m goin’ a- 
gunnin’. Ef J don’t have some of that fried 
deer’s meat fur your supper to-night like 
mother useter fix fur ye, my name ain’t Silas 
Hackett!”’ 

He set a tin of fresh water on the window 
ledge within reach of the pillow, and went out 
quickly. The old man’s eyes strained after him 
till he disappeared in the woods. 

Silas walked with the noiseless speed of the 
trained woodsman. His heart was big with 
pity for his father, and heavy with a sense of 
approaching loss. 

Bending low, silent as a shadow, peering like 
a panther, he slipped between the great trunks, 
and paused in the fringe of downy catkined 
willows that marked the meadow’s edge. On 
the other side of the meadow he saw the form 
of a doe, drinking. He heard on the wet air the 
sharp, chiming brawl of the brook, fretted by 
some obstruction. He took a careful aim. The 
doe lifted her head, satisfied, and ready to re- 
turn to her young one in the thicket. A shot 
rang out across the meadow, and she sprang 
into the air. to fall back with her slender 
muzzle in the stream, her forelegs bent beneath 
her, her hind legs twitching convulsively for a 
moment before they stiffened out upon the 
grass. 
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As Silas staggered homeward he was nolonger 


the keen hunter. He no longer heard the sum- 
mons of the spring morning. All he thought 
of was the pleasure which would light up the 
wan and piteous face of the old man in the 
chair by the window when the savory smell of 
the frying deer’s meat would fill the dusky air 
of the cabin. As he crossed the chip-strewn 
yard, he saw his father’s face watching for him. 
He dropped his burden at the door, and en- 
tered, panting and triumphant. 

‘*T’ve got it fur ye, father!’’ he cried, softly 
touching the tremulous hands with his big, 
brown fingers. 

“T’m right glad, Si,” quavered the old man, 
‘‘But I’m a sight gladder to see ye back! The 
hours is long when ye’re not by me! Oh, but 
ye do mind me of your mother, Si!” 


Si took the carcass to the shed, dressed it 
carefully, and then, after cutting several thick 
slices from the haunch, stowed it in the little 
black hole of the cellar, beneath the cabin floor. 
He put some fair potatoes to boil, and pro- 
ceeded to fry the juicy steaks which the old man 
loved. The fragrance of them filled the cabin. 
The old man’s eyes grew brighter, and his 
hands less tremulous. When the smoking and 
sputtering dish was set upon the table, Silas 
again drew up the big chair, and the two made 
a joyous meal. The old man ate as he had not 
eaten for months, and the generous warmth 
of the fresh meat put new life into his withered 
veins. His under lip grew firmer, his voice 
steadier, his brain more clear. With a gladness 
that brought tears into hiseyes, Silas marked the 
change. 

“Father,” he cried, ‘‘ ye look more like your- 
self than I’ve seen ye these two years past!”’ 

Meanwhile, in the heart of the bushy 
thicket, on the spotted heap of leaves, lay a 
little fawn, waiting for its mother. It was 
trembling now with hunger and chill. But its in- 
stinct kept it silent all day long. The afternoon 
light died out. Twilight brought a bitter chill 
to the depths of the thicket. When night came, 
hunger, cold, and fear at last overcame the 
little one’s muteness. From time to time it gave 
a plaintive cry, then waited, and listened for its 
mother’s coming. The cry was feeble, but there 
were keen ears in the forest to catch it. There 
came a stea’thy crackling in the bushes, and the 
fawn struggled to its feet with a glad expecta- 
tion. Two green eyes, close to the ground, 
floated near. There was a pounce, a scuffle— 
and then the soft, fierce whispering sound of a 
wildcat satisfying itself with blood. 
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Art and the Drama 
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It is well to remind those who object most 
strenuously to the dramatized novel and to the 
novelized drama.that the phenomenon is by no 
means as recent as they sometimes imagine. 
Hamlet was a pseudo-historical novel before 
its turgid atrocities were refined upon the stage; 
and As You Like It was a pastoral romance 
before Shakespeare lavished upon its absurd- 
ities the wealth of his feeling for human and 
external nature, and shed about it the glory of 
his lines. Romeo and Juliet began as an 
Italian novel; and after it became popular on 
the English stage, it was worked over again into 
an English novel, Old Capulet in his “night- 
gown” and all. Yet, in spite of such precedent, 
there remains something peculiarly inartistic 
about the novel that has been garbled for the 
stage, and about the drama that has been tor- 
tured into a novel. 

In what does the peculiar infelicity of these 
hybrid forms consist? Few people fail to feel 
it; but it is difficult to describe with precision. 
Mr. Marion Crawford, apropos of his recent ex- 
periment in playmaking, remarked that, while a 
novel has only a subjective existence in the 
mind of writer and reader, a p‘ay is objective. 
A nove! is made up of dialogue plus explana- 
tions from the author. A play is made up of 
dialogue plus scenery, costume, action and 
facia! expression. These different quantities 
are by no means mutually convertible. In 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles Mr. Hardy has 
made it clear with delicacy and firmness that 
Tess was not responsible for her fall from virtue; 
but what can be printed with propriety for 
solitary perusal cannot be spoken before an 
audience of many hundreds of people. The 
result is that as a play Tess is, in itself, to say 
the least, incomprehensible. 

When a drama is made into a novel the 
trouble is usually that too much of the original 
is retained. Thus the villain in The Starbucks 
says: ‘Ah, you may not think much of me 
now; but a woman is like a morning-glory 
flower, always changing, and I know you can 
learn to love me.”’ In the theater nobody 
stops to think that this is the way no man talks, 
for have not villains said such things in plays 
since the happy days of childhood? And when 
the usual two pairs of young people fall in love, 





the how and the why which a novelist makes 
so much of are not necessary. Does not one 
observe that the young people are young, of 
opposite sexes, and that there is nobody else in 
the play with whom they could possibly fall in 
love? And besides all this it were vain to sur- 
mise what the villain would not say, for he has 
already said it; and of what interest are the how 
and the why of young people’s affections when, 
behold, they are spooning? Yet in the cold, 
hard type of a novel, even though it is illus- 
trated with stage pictures, these things some- 
how jolt the sensibilities. 

Let us be tolerant of the dramatized novel 
for the sake of Shakespeare, and tolerant of the 
novelized drama for any and all reasons; but it 
is well now and then to raise a voice in warning 
as to the peculiar difficulty encountered by 
those who attempt in the world of fiction to 
carry water on both shoulders. 


RUSS AND MALELINESS... 0. cc ccccccccccs N. Y. EVENING POST 


One of the most puzzling of all zsthetic prob- 
lems lies in the fact that the English, who have 
achieved such splendid results in some of the 
fine arts—notably poetry and painting—have 
so long remained an unmusical nation. A thou- 
sand years ago every Englishman was ex- 
pected to be able to sing and accompany him- 
self on the harp; and in Shakespeare’s time the 
English appear to have been as fond of music 
as any Continental nation. These good begin- 
nings, however, never led to great results. For 
a long time it was taken for granted that the 
hostility of the Puritans to the art of music had 
checked its growth; but several recent writers 
have argued plausibly that this hostility has 
been exaggerated, and that it could have hardly 
had such far-reaching consequences. British 
commercialism, and the great national devo- 
tion to: politics and to outdoor sports, then sug- 
gested themselves as explanations; but these, 
too, did not seem to cover the whole ground. 

New light is thrown on the problem by the 
musical critic of the London Times, Mr. J. A. 
Fuller Maitland, in his recent volume, English 
Music in the Nineteenth Century. One need 
not go so far as to agree with him that there 
have been born in England since 1847 five com- 
posers—Mackenzie, Parry, Goring Thomas, 
Cowen, and Stanford -who constitute a school 
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or group that can be compared with any that 
the world of music has seen, and some of whom 
will ultimately be generally accepted as among 
the greatest composers of all time; but he cer- 
tainly proves that there has been a musical 
renaissance in England since the middle of the 
last century, and that music is held in much 
higher esteem than formerly. 

Of special interest is what Mr. Maitland says 
about the attitude of the people generally toward 
music. He finds that in every class of society 
the standpoint of the average person in regard 
to it is completely different from what it used 
to be. The ordinary man no longer sees any- 
thing to be proud of in the confession that he 
does not know one tune from another; and the 
typical lady no longer thinks it a matter of 
course to indulge in loud conversation while 
the music goes on. The frequency with which 
ladies and gentlemen, in the truest sense of the 
words, have become professional musicians at- 
tests the honor in which the art is now held, and 
has also helped to raise the tone of the profes- 
sion itself. But most important of all is the 
change in the attitude of men toward music: 

Formerly, the average English parent considered 
it an almost unmentionable disgrace that a taste 
for music should manifest itself in the case of the 
male children; the daughter who had a shapely arm 
was obliged to play the harp as a matter of course, 
and any two sisters nearly of an age were bound to 
display their charms in pianoforte duets; but a son 
who should take to singing or to “‘ wasting his time”’ 
at the piano was held to be a sort of disgrace to any 
respectable family, and to require some grave 
treatment, medical or other, for his cure. 

To-day, if we may believe our informant, the 
normal English parent sees no more objection 
to cultivating the talent for music than a taste 
for another art, or fora science. Be that as it 
may, does not the passage just cited suggest a 
solution of the mystery regarding the failure of 
the English to have great names in music? So 
long as music was regarded as an unmanly art, 
it was natural that the manliest and most am- 
bitious men should devote themselves to other 
arts or occupations. It may be said that real 
musical genius is an irresistible impulse, and 
unchangeable, but that is not not always the 
case; indeed, great genius is apt to be versa- 
tile. Richard Wagner had the poetic and the 
pictorial faculties almost as highly developed 
as the musical. Had he lived in England, he 
probably would have been simply a poet or a 
painter, allowing his musical faculty to lie 
dormant. 

It must be clearly understood that what we 
mean when we deny the England of the past a 
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place among the musical nations is not so much 
that it has not produced good singers and 
players, as that it has not given place to a single 
composer of the first rank. In the matter of 
performance, music is both manly and wo- 
manly; violinists and pianists of the fair sex are 
nearly as great as their male rivals, while so- 
pranos and contraltos are quite the equals of 
tenors and bassos. But on the creative side, 
music is distinctly a manly art. The very fact 
that it has always been held to be more. or less 
of a feminine art, and that, nevertheless, we 
have not a single immortal melody written by a’ 
woman, argues that virility is essential to 
musical creativeness. If the English, there- 
fore, have given up the absurd idea that music 
is not an art for men, this change in itself will 
raise bright hopes for the future; and it is not 
impossible that, a hundred years hence, an his- 
torian of England may be able to write what a 
German historian can truthfully say to-day— 
that the two most prominent and most manly 
figures of the past century in his country were 
a politician and a musician—Bismarck and 
Wagner. 


THE AMERICAN DRAMA.......... JOHN CORBIN......... FORUM 

The crux of the present problem as to the 
drama is at once geographical and commercial. 
The great theater-going public resides in many 
large cities, which are far distant from one an- 
other, and the business of purveying to-it has 
been organized, in accordance with the genius 
of the industrial world, into a trust commonly 
called the syndicate. The root of the power 
of the syndicate lies in the fact that it virtually 
controls what is known as the booking of all the 
great theatrical centers. By virtue of this fact, 
it has made itself master of almost all the plays 
that possess appreciable commercial value, and 
of all the most popularactors. At first the lead- 
ing authors and players fought bitterly against 
its control and swore brave oaths agairist it; 
but after a brief trial of strength all but one 
broke them as bravely and came humbly into 
the fold. 

Beyond question the syndicate has brought 
great material benefit to the American theater. 
Under the old system not many of the inde- 
pendent managers had a sufficient reserve of 
capital to undertake elaborate and expensive 
productions, and when they did undertake 
them the chance of failure was considerable. 
The force of factitious rivalry made it difficult 
or impossible to secure the best actors, to ar- 
range the most economical lines of travel, and to 
secure the best available theaters. The trust, 
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on the other hand, had plenty of ready money 
to invest in anything that promised gain, 
either immediate or remote. It is able to make 
instant use of all the lucrative plays produced, 
and to place the entire available stock of actors 
to the best common profit. It is able to ar- 
range tours at the outset of the season so as to 
keep all the best theaters filled, and to keep all 
the best companies continually employed. If, 
in the course of the season, it becomes neces- 
sary to alter existing arrangements, the shifts 
are made with the utmost speed and economy. 
As for the actors, in the history of the American 
stage it seems certain that they have never been 
so well assured of continuous employment and 
proper pay, of ease and comfort in traveling— 
of all the material conditions, in short, that 
minister to happiness and self-respect. Never 


before have plays been.so well cast as a whole, © 


or the productions so well rehearsed, nor has 
the standard of elegance and fitness in scenery 
and in costume ever before been so,high. Never 
have the best plays produced the world over 
been so profitably placed before the theater- 
going public throughout the land. In short, 
never has the commercial organization of the 
drama been so fortunate. As against this, the 
theater has undeniably suffered in all the es- 
sentials of high art. The fact that most of the 
plays produced are imported from abroad re- 
duces the art of the stage manager to the hum- 
ble function of reproducing slavishly the foreign 
production, with the result that intellectual 
stage management has become almost extinct. 

Under the régime of the syndicate the art of 
the actor suffers quite as much as that of the 
stage manager. ‘The whole system rests on the 
assumption that each play shall run months 
together in New York, and then months, and 
even years, on the road. Thus the actors— 
from those who speak a few lines only, to the 
stars of the company—are doomed to spend a 
short lifetime with a single part. In the old 
days of the stock company all hands had many 
new parts every season, sometimes many new 
parts each week. The laudators of the day 
that is dead may well ask where the actors of 
the next generation are to come from. As 
against the superficial elegance of scenery and 
costume, and the higher excellence of the cast 
as a whole, is to be reckoned the deadening 
effect of a long run on the general spirit of the 
acting. Thus the art of acting, the very essence 
of which, properly considered, is the power to 
merge one’s own creative spirit with the creative 
spirit of the dramatist, becomes the mere ex- 
ploitation of a popularly attractive personality. 
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The dramatic situation, it is true, is not 
without some faint glimmer of hope. By a 
curious working of economic forces, the result 
of the operations of the syndicate has been to 
multiply many times the number of stock com- 
panies. The perfection of the organization of 
syndicate booking has made it impossible for 
many of the minor theaters in the larger cities 
to exist, as they did formerly, on what are known 
as traveling attractions. To avoid closing 
their doors they have gathered together com- 
panies which revive at popular prices the best 
old plays, from Box and Cox to Hamlet. The 
sanguine mind may still hope that these stock 
companies will revive the glories of the past 
generation ; but the hope is apparently doomed 
to prove vain. The theaters of the stock com- 
panies are usually situated in unfashionable 
districts and their clientéles are of the humble 
sort; so that the maximum charge for the after- 
noon is twenty-five cents and for the evening 
fifty cents. In order to make both ends meet, 
the management is forced to give two per- 
formances daily, and to change the bill weekly. 
At this rate it is obviously not possible to make 
the scenery and costumes adequate. The 
labors of the stock actors are so severe that 
many of them break down and even die in the 
harness from physical exhaustion; but even 
at this it is not possible properly to rehearse a 
production. It is true that these stock com- 
panies train up actors in a way that nothing 
else does; but the fact is As much a source of 
weakness as of strength, for as soon as an actor 
attains any considerable degree of excellence, 
he is tempted to join the syndicate companies 
by the prospect of less arduous work, greater 
pay, and greaterluxury. One substantial ben- 
efit, however, has resulted from the work of the 
cheap stock company theaters. They have 
shown beyond question that the public taste is 
still sound enough to justify repeated revivals 
of the good old plays. 

Of all the hopeful signs of the times the most 
hopeful is the enterprise of the actors them- 
selves. The natural ambition of an artist is to 
do the best work only, and from year to year 
of late the leading American players have 
struck out along new lines. Miss Maude 
Adams has played Juliet. Mr.. Sothern has 
played Heinrich, in The Sunken Bell, and 
Hamlet. Miss Henrietta Crossman, who, by 
the way, has blazed her own path to metro- 
politan success in the face of the syndicate, has 
used her first opportunity to give an admirable 
impersonation of Rosalind. Miss Julia Mar- 
lowe, who before her term of service with the 
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syndicate used to play the best plays admirably 
has promised to appear in Shakespeare. Mr. 
Gillette has threatened to appear in Hamlet. 
All the plays produced have been measurably 
successful, but in no case has there been a uni- 
versal demand for them from the great theater- 
going public. The speculative managers, in con- 
sequence, have looked upon them merely as sops 
to the ambitions of their most successful actors. 


AMERICAN ART IGNORANCE, REGINALD C. COXE. BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


When the Pan-American Exposition was 
planned, there was much opposition to its col- 
lection of art works being purely American. 
The old idea held strongly that such would be 
impossible; no one would go to see only Amer- 
ican works—we must season up the exhibition 
with foreign art to make it draw. Some stout- 
hearted men, however, fought it through, on 
the ground that to introduce European pict- 
ures into a Pan-American exhibition would be 
absurd, and though there was much misgiving, 
the directors so directed—-I really believe more 
from fear of ridicule than from conviction that 
it would be the wise thing todo. Of the mill- 
ions who saw the exposition, nine-tenths went 
to the Fine Arts Building, and, in spite of the 
fact that it was ill ventilated—or more truly 
not ventilated at all—it was crowded from the 
opening to the shutting of its doors. 

Looking at these statues and paintings and 
the hungry crowds taking them all in with de- 
light, one could not help being fairly oppressed 
by the thought of what the future had in store 
for us in art possibilities. Yet in listening to 
the talk and criticisms one heard, the people’s 
ignorance was superb. What are the causes 
and remedies of this ignorance? Let us see. 

In the first place we have very few (how 
many?) well-equipped art critics in America. 
Our theatrical and musical critics have for 
years had the advantage of practical education 
in their departments, and opportunities for 
hearing and seeing the very best. Our art 
museums have only very recently been open 
free to the public, the best works of art have 
been locked in the private galleries of our 
wealthy connoisseurs. 

Frora this time on comes the need, and it is a 
great one, of educated critics to teach. I have 
often wondered why our young college gradu- 
ates, whoé have had exceptional advantages to 
know something of good art and had a taste 
that way, did not enter the field of art criticism. 
I am writing more especially of those who can 
afford a post-graduate course in the profession. 
I have thought it of Harvard men more partic- 
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ularly, who have the Museum of Fine Arts near 
at hand and many splendid private collections, 
and Professor Norton’s lectures during their 
university course. Then, instead of going into 
the crowded fields of law or medicine, why 
should they not go to Paris, enter an atelier, 
study drawing and painting as the pupil of a 
good master, live with the coming artists, un- 
derstand them and their motives? 

The Government of France takes care that its 
people shall have every opportunity for a 
knowledge of good art, having a minister of 
fine arts in the cabinet. - Every year it buys 
the best works of its own and foreign artists, 
exhibited in France, and places them where 
the people can get at them. Our Government 
must content itself with the three R’s only; 
though different States add German and some 
French to the curriculum of their public schools 
it encourages the useful and practical only, and 
lets the little colt of art go bare. Latterly it 
did get some of our strong men to decorate the 
National Library at Washington, paying them 
enough to meet expenses. Our lawmakers are 
ignorant of such frivolous things as the fine arts. 
They teach by our tariff that art is a luxury, 
not a necessity—though I have seen works of 
art and pork coupled in the same amendment. 

Our painters and sculptors have their own 
particular part to play in doing away with pre- 
vailing ignorance, by elevating their ideals. 

t is all very well to think ten studies of hay- 
stacks in different lights are beautiful works of 
art. They may be so to enthusiasts—of a not 
too great mental capacity—and may serve 
their purpose as studies for the painter. But 
when we come to force them as high art on a not 
too bucolic public, that same public may ‘‘ want 
to know” if a taste for haystacks is worth culti- 
vating. Of course there is the other side to it, 
as Hunt said the painter was the most perfect 
servant of God, because he could see beauty in 
the color of a mudheap (when God’s sunlight 
shone upon it) where others only saw dirt; and 
these haystacks are to teach the beauty in sim- 
ple things when surrounded by different lights 
and color. © This is all very well, but the time 
is passing for such ‘‘delicious naiveté.”’ 

Finally, we must learn the eternal fitness of 
things—wherein our illustrated papers are 
sadly at fault. Good taste and real cultiva- 
tion might be summed in that phrase. This 
is all a part of what will disappear in the by 
and by, but before we “‘arrive”’ as a cultivated 
people with a right understanding of art, those 
who produce and criticise must teach and lead 
—and be able to do sw. 
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Sport, Recreation and Adventure 








THE REVIVAL OF TENNIS............... ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS 

The revival of tennis, which began to be ap- 
parent last year, seems to have gathered 
strength during the indoor season. That the 
fascinations of ping-pong have served to 
stimulate the revival is very probable, but it 
is likely that without any such assistance the 
return to tennis would have been noticeable. 
There are not any indications, however, that 
that excellent game will become the absorbing 
fad that it used to be, or that golfitis, having 


run the course of all diseases, has inoculated | 


the athletically inclined with its own anti- 
toxin. Golf, it appears, is still to hold first 
place, but it is already noticeable that 
tennis courts are more numerous than they 
have been for many years past. The phe- 
nomenon is not inexplicable. It is about 
twenty years since tennis first became natural- 
ized in this country,and at least a dozen years 
since the fever reached its height. A new 
generation, athletically speaking, has made 
its appearance, to whom the game offers at- 
tractions as a study as serious as golf. Furth- 
ermore, there are many who look back with 
interest upon the address which they used to 
exhibit and who have a longing to test their 
prowess once more. But, perhaps, the most 
potent cause of the revival is in the nature of 
a reaction from golf. That fascinating sport 
has been long enough in vogue to test thor- 
oughly the capacity of those who have taken it 
up. Six or seven years of hopeless mediocrity 
tend to dull the edge of enthusiasm. Loss of 
interest in one sport among those whv have 
striven in vain for honors has prepared the 
ground for interest in another. Furthermore 
golf has its drawbacks. It is a rapacious 
devourer of time and of money, neither of 
which is at the disposal of all active young 
men. - But with tennis no valuable minutes 
between the closing of business and the settling 
down of darkness are lost in getting to the 
court, and the cost of equipment is inconsider- 
able. Golf, now firmly established, will un- 
doubtedly remain the favorite of those who can 
indulge in it and who cannot stand the more 
violent exercise of the tennis court. Those who 
care more for the fresh pure air of the country 
and the sight of woods and fields than for 
getting themselves into a violent glow will not 
be lured to the dusty tennis court. It is there- 


fore to be hoped that the two sports will 
amicably divide the affections of the active 
of both sexes and of all ages. Exclusive in- 
terest in one or the other may be the price of 
excellence, but it is hard on those whose tastes 
incline them to the neglected sport. Both 
tennis and golf have enjoyed the experi- 
ence of being fads, and it is time they settled 
down to the sedate and steadfast friendships 
of tested devotion. The greater the variety 
of outdoor games the greater the number 
of those who will participate in them to the 
advantage of themselves and the race. 


ANCIENT SPORTS IN ROME TO-DAY. . .N. Y. AMERICAN AND JOURNAL 

The life of ancient and medieval Rome has 
been spiendidly reproduced by the people of 
modern Italy. Although the inhabitants of 
the southern peninsula are not a hustling, up- 
to-date people, with whom time is golden and 
to whom a minute wasted means a loss of so 
many dollars and cents, still they have moved 
along with the rest of the world, and the Rome 
of the twentieth century has very little in com- 
mon with the city of Nero’s time. 

This fact was brought forcibly to the atten- 
tion of the Italians, and the many thousands 
of strangers who flocked to Rome recently to 
witness the wonderful carnival held in that city 
by the reproduction of ancient Roman games 
and sports. 

In this great carnival, which lasted many 
weeks, the history of the social growth of 
Rome was vividly and picturesquely shown. 

In broad arenas athletes, costumed as gladi- 
ators, fought mock combats in truly realistic 
fashion. There were foot races, there were 
pantomimes and dramas, but leading all were 
the exhibitions of muscular prowess, such as 
jumping, putting the shot, marvelous horse- 
back riding, and wonderful trapeze work. 
They went way back in the history of Rome and 
brought forth again the six principal athletic 
games of the ancients—foot racing, leaping, 
throwing the quoit, wrestling, hurling the jave- 
lin and boxing with the cestus. On the pro- 
gram these games were all given their old Latin 
names and the competitors were in costume. 

A great aquatic exhibition was witnessed 
from the banks of the historic Tiber, and the 
entire carnival was brought to a glorious cli- 
max by a sumptuous banquet, at which the 
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guests, numbering many hundreds, were of 
every nationality and caste, from the prince to 
the peasant. 

The carnival opened with a grand parade, 
in which mounted Romans in armor, gladia- 
tors, and athletes on foot, attired in the cos- 
tumes of the ancients, passed in long review. 
Each detachment carried its standard, and 
many historic figures were recognized in the 
gorgeous pageantry. Nero, Cicero, Cesar, Pliny, 
Romulus and others, rulers and demi-gods, were 
there, and for the time Rome lost its modern 
aspect and became the ancient city of history. 

The picturesque paraders in soldier and 
civilian attire marched not to the martial 
music of drum and fife, but to the notes of the 
ancient tibia, or flute, two of which were 
blown by each player in the classical manner. 

The dress of those representing the very 
early Romans was noticeable for its simplicity. 
In every detail it was historically correct, as 
was the entire program of the grand carnival. 

Then came the soldiers in their metal armor 
and those in official and state dress. There 
were also Saxons and Gauls, and in their re- 
spective costumes they added much to the 
picturesqueness of the pageantry. 

The great gladiatorial combats were truly 
exciting, and it was here that the progress of 
the world, the hand of time, was felt perhaps 
more than at any other part of the carnival, 
for when a man fell in the arena instead of the 
down-pointed thumbs of the spectators as in 
days of old, there were cries of alarm and a 
general eagerness to see him arise. 

The great swimming and diving exhibition 
was by no means the least interesting part of 
the carnival. Thousands gathered along the 
banks of the historic old river, which has played 
so great a part in the history of the world, to 
watch the aquatic feats of Italy’s champion 
swimmers and divers. 

From high bridges these swimmers did 
some breath-taking diving. From elevations 
but a few feet lower than the Brooklyn Bridge 
they plunged into the swiftly moving Tiber. 
The regulation downward dive was too tame 
for these Roman swimmers. Spring-boards 
were so arranged on bridges and piers that the 
divers could first do some crack hurdle jump- 
ing and then, from the spring-board, after 
taking their final leap on the bridge, make a 
most neck-risking horizontal dive far out over 
the river, turn several skilful air springs and 
land safely in the water. 

In the Tiber bicycling was the most attrac- 
tive event of the swimming exhibition. The 
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paraders and leaders in the féte stopped all 
exhibitions and gathered on the river banks to 
watch these aquatic wheelmen take what 
seemed likely to be a fatal plunge. 

Riding full speed across a bridge and down 
an incline, these riders went spinning through 
the air riverward. Before they reached the 
water each man rapidly swung himself off the 
machine and, diving ahead of the bicycle, 
landed in the water and caught the wheel as it 
plunged downward before it touched the 
water. 

After the wheelmen came the pantomimists 
in their fantastic dress, and then the specta- 
tors saw some picturesque diving. Nero and 
Marcus Aurelius gave an old-time stately 
dance to harp music, and then plunged, feet 
first, from one of the highest bridges in the 
Tiber. Apollo, Julius Cesar and four gladia- 
tors, clad in the costume of the Dacian School, 
delivered speeches, sang songs and then disap- 
peared over the bridge. 

This great carnival, besides bringing the 
Roman people together and drawing large 
crowds from other cities, will, it is believed, 
awaken a new interest in athletic sports 
among the Italian people. Now that they 
know they can hold their own in the field, 
they will forge ahead, and in a year or two 
several Italian names will be recorded on the 
list of the world’s champion athletes. 


AT THE GAGES.........6. ARTHUR RUHL.......... OUTING 


If you want to know what a race day really 
means, you will go down with the crowd on a 
race train, when the seats and the aisles are 
packed and everybody is reading past per- 
formances and prophecies in the newspapers 
and the man who borrows a light. from your 
cigar confides to you that he can’t see anything 
but Daffo-down-Dilly for the fifth, and the 
boys are pushing through the throng sing- 
songing the merits of somebody’s racing letter, 
and begging you to remember the 100 to 1 shot 
they picked in the last race the day before. 
Andif you want to feel the real right thing, 
you will choose one of the three or four great 
days when all the world goesto the races—when 
the grandstands are inundated with hot human- 
ity and the air is heavy with the perfume of 
dresses and the smell of tobacco smoke; when 
the comic opera queen of the day has a box to 
herself and all the chorus ladies of Broadway 
may be seen for nothing in the stands; when 
the promenade is filled with Tammany poli- 
ticians and the millionaires and mighty horse- 
men and all the men the papers talk about; 
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and the whole vast crowd buzzes and hums 
and together gives a quick gasp when the 
favorite falls back out of the running and the 
rank outsider wins. 

As the first stragglers arrive a band of track 
attendants, making a moving chalk-line against 
the field, are tramping solemnly around the 
track, stopping to pulverize every roughness 
and toss aside every stone. In the half- 
twilight, under the long stands, battalions of 
white-aproned lunch men stand behind moun- 
tains of sandwiches and prosaic boiled eggs, 
and on the long rows of chairs in the betting 
ring lie the bookmakers’ battered bags, to be 
filled ere sundown with a green that does not 
grow on the grass outside. These simple 
things you may see—these and the band men 
tuning up and the solitary bugler practising 
calls down in the paddock; but you don’t see 
what is doing down in the stables nor hear 
what the owners are saying to the jockeys nor 
what the jockeys are saying to themselves, 
and you can only fancy the hopes and fears 
and the signs and portents of the morning and 
the night before, when the jockeys and stable 
boys played banjos and sang, in the light of 
the stable torches, and thought of the morrow. 

At last, when the clubhouse lawns are 
blowing in muslins and flowing silks, and the 
stands and the lawns are filled, the band be- 
gins to play. 

It is when the band begins to play that the 
air becomes charged with an intoxicating 
buoyancy, and the easy amateur begins to 
feel that life is just beginning, rich and real, and 
that everyday consultation and expediency are 
mean, misery and crabbed; and he longs to do 
things in the big way, if he is going to do them 
at all. Sunshine and the out-of-doors, he 
thinks; the dazzIe of women or the thiill of 
running horses, the contagion of the crowd, 
whose eyes are borrowing brightness from the 
day and the jockeys’ coats and beating high 
and together in rhythm of the stride as the 
field sweeps by the stands—who would not go 
to the races! 

“They’re off!” 

The stands rise together. Past they fly, 
on to the quarter, and on and on to the half, 
while the jockeys’ colors fade into each other, 
and the field narrows and contracts to a bob- 
bing patch of brown against the distant green. 
On and on to the three-quarters, while the 
stands, breathless, tense, are silent but for the 
voice of the man in the press box, following the 
roving patch with his glasses and drawling out 
the racers’ names. On and on, round the upper 
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turn and into the stretch, the profile becomes a 
three-quarters view and the three-quarters 
merges into that glorious head on rank of 
plunging necks and hoofs. Then the colors, 
dusty now, begin to show, and the jockeys’ 
arms as they lift their charges home, and the 
confused tangle lengthens out until daylight 
shows between the leaders, and your breath 
begins to come and go in rhythm with’ that 
long, swinging heartbreaking stride. 

There may be things better to see. There 
may be heartbeats that last longer than these. 
But in our cold and expedient days, when we 
must ever dissect our fun to see if it be real, 
it is good now and again to become children 
and forget ourselves in things that are not 
accursed with the query as to whether they 
are convincing. It is good, so far as it goes, 
in the right way, just to forget, and a time 
when one forgets, and not unworthily, is the 
last dozen strides of the great race, when the 
horses are fighting to the finish line and the 
crowd is calling on them to come, and a horse— 
your horse—has broken out of the ruck, and, 
through the dust cloud, fought the favorite to 
a standstill, and is winning in a drive. 





ADVENTURE WITH A FER-DE-LANCE...... CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN 


The way I come to get over to Martinique 
and meet up with that there treasure was 
shorely unusual. I had been kiootin’ ’round in 
Texas and New Mexico livin’ extremely reck- 
less-like, and the chance come along to see the 
outside world. 

The chance was brought to me by a French- 
man. He was foragin’ ’round lookin’ for some 
real wild Western cowboys to take over to 
Paris for the purpose of showin’ the French 
people what reckless characters the Americans 
was. Leastways that’s how he announced it 
when he got us over to France. He took me 
an’ another reckless individual named ‘Ara- 
pahoe Al’ along with him, and what we did 
when we landed in Havre was a plenty. 

Y’see this Frenchy was purty gen’rous an’ 
the first night we ’rived inland he commenced 
buyin’ us absince. Of course, that made me 
an’ Al just like two buckin’ bronchos. We 
tore ’round town rippin’ up things and bein’ 
pursooed by these here gendarmes till it 
seemed like all of France was in an uproar. 

I fin’lly loses Al an’ evades these here pur- 
sooers by runnin’ aboard a ship. By this time 
I was back in my right faculties an’ fit to 
converse. The head of this floatin’ ranch he 
comes an’ begins jabberin’ French to me a 
whole lot. 
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Then he confides that he’s the owner of the 
ship, an’ is makin’ ready to sail. I tells him 
of my stampede with Al an’ he sympathizes 
and offers to take me along with him. Nat- 
chruly I’m glad for an opportunity to shake 

- the dust of Paris off my feet for the time bein’ 
an’ I tells him I'll go. 

Now this here owner is mighty picturesque. 
He tells me that he’s a descendant of Captain 
Kidd, an’ that he knows a heap of things about 
his ancestor that no one else ever dreamed of. 
It took me several days to learn all he had 
to tell. The thing that weighed on his mind 
most wuz that old Kidd had left in the family 
a chart showin’ where he had put a lot of gold 
he took from some Spaniards. 

This here gold that the pirate’s descendant 
was worryin’ bout was supposed to be in a 
cave somewhere on Mount Pelee. Th’ chart 
said it was near a lake of hot water. Well, he 
wants to sail to Martinique, find the cave an’ 
get the gold. I let him know right straight 
from the saddle that I was with him in findin’ 
that gold, and he got enthusiastic a heap. 

But it seems that the elements were on the 
trail of this descendant of th’ mighty Kidd, 
for when we got near Martinique a storm 
come up that wrecked th’ ship. I fell into th’ 
seethin’ waves helpless as a grain of sand, 
an’ was preparin’ to cash in my stack an’ let 
th’ sharks have th’ pot when a chest come 
floatin’ to’rd me. It didn’t come gentle like, 
either. It come a rushin’ an’ I lassoed with 
my hands all in a hurry. 

Then me an’ that chest went romancin’ 
’round in th’ storm for two days, when I was 
washed up ona shore. When daylight come I 
saw a big mountain near me and I rightly 
calculated it was old Pelee. 

Some natives took me to their ranch, staked 
me to some grub an’ pulled me through. 
After I got strong enough I opened the chest 
just for fun, an’ found a lot of papers, a six- 
shooter, an’ some French coins. I give th’ 
coins to th’ greasers an’ overlooked th’ papers. 

Then I commenced to think of that there 
cave full of gold, which was weighin’ on my 
mind a whole lot. All I knew was it was near 
a boilin’ lake. Th’ natives told me where th’ 
lake was all right, but they didn’t know 
nothin’ about a cave. They warned me to 
mark that lake off my trail, because they said 
these here fer-de-lance snakes hung ’round it. 
I didn’t set much in what they said ’bout 
these snakes bein’ deadly till I seen one of them 
tackle a native. 
laid eyes on one an’ the scene that I witnessed 
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It was the first time I ever - 





made me feel like diggin’ right out of that 
island. 

I took th’ six-shooter from th’ chest, polished 
it up till it glistened fit to spoil your eyesight, 
an’ vowed that I would go to that there cave 
the nextday. Th’ natives began sayin’ prayers 
when I told ’em I was goin’ to the boilin’ lake. 
I didn’t let on anything "bout th’ gold, an’ went 
on my pilgrimage by myself. 

Of course, knowin’ of the ungentlemanly 
habits of this fer-de-lance, I carried a stick 
along with me, an’ also had the shipowner’s 
six-shooter for an emergency. That gun was 
almost a foot long, an’ th’ way its barrel 
radiated in the light of th’ sun was shorely 
asight to behold. I hadn’t paid much ’tenshun 
to it ’cept to stick some cartridges into the 
chambers an’ admire th’ brilliancy of th’ barrel. 

Fin’lly I come in sight of th’ boilin’ lake. 
This was the roundup place for th’ fer-de- 
lances. They were gathered ’round it so thick 
that th’ shore looked like a movin’ mass. 
Never before in my experience with reptiles 
had I beheld such a sight. 

I got to wonderin’ why these snakes was 
squirmin’ ’round that boilin’ lake so thick, an’ 
so I proceeds to investigate. I swears by my 
reputation as a cowboy that they was usin’ 
that lake to cook their breakfast in. They 
had whole stacks of little animals piled along 
th’ shore, an’ they would throw ’em into th’ 
water, let ’em simmer for a few minutes, an’ 
then take a branch in their mouths an’ haul 
out their feed. Scientists haven’t found it 
out yet, but it’s a pecooliar characteristic of 
th’ fer-de-lance that he likes cooked food. In 
this respect, as well as in many others, he re- 
sembles the human family. 

Not wantin’ to furnish material for a fer-de- 
lance barbecue, I didn’t get very near th’ 
boilin’ lake, but turned my attention again to 
findin’ th’ cave of gold. By consultin’ my 
chart I located it about 200 yards from the 
lake. It was all covered over with foliage, so 
that you couldn’t see th’ mouth unless you 
got right on top of it. Well, just as I had 
taken my bearin’s and was makin’ ready to 
go into th’ cave out pops a fer-de-lance. It 
wasn’t less than ten feet long, an’ the way it 
opened its mouth at me reminded’ me of a hun- 
gry wolf. 

Th’ sudden appearance of th’ reptile give 
me such a start that I dropped th’ stick I was 
carryin’ an’ stood almost paralyzed. But I 
come to my senses in a hurry when this grinnin’ 
monster took a squirm toward me. It had 
a head that was a heap bigger’n its body, an’ 























it popped on me all at once that it was a good 
chance for a shot. So I cuts loose with my 
gun, an’ pulls the trigger. There was a snap, 
but no report. 

Mr. Fer-de-Lance riz up on his tail still a 
grinnin’. I pulled th’ trigger again, but still 
there was nothin’ doin’. The sweat. was be- 
ginnin’ to run down off my face in a shower 
by this time. Th’ sun was beatin’ down on 
me’ an’ finally I begun to feel like a statue. 
All I could see was th’ teeth of that fer-de- 
lance an’ th’ shinin’ barrel of th’ gun. 

After a while, though, I come out of th’ 
trance an’ pulled th’ trigger again. That gun 
of th’ descendant of Kidd had gone back on me. 
I pulled th’ trigger three more times, but there 
was no sign of areport. Th’ fer-de-lance was 
still grinnin’ my way. He hadn’t moved since 
I pointed th’ gun at him. There he stood, 
rooted to th’ ground like a cactus plant, an’ 
there I was still pointin’ th’ gun an’ afraid to 
move. 

Purty soon I noticed that th’ snake was 
lookin’ at th’ barrel of th’ gun an’ not at me. 
Then somethin’ entered my think-chamber. 
I had charmed that snake with th’ bright 
barrel of th’ gun, an’ he was harmless as a piece 
of shrubbery. When this thought struck me 
I commenced to back away. Mr. Fer-de- 
Lance followed. me. He wasn’t tryin’ to 
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creep up on me. He was gazin’ at th’ gun an’ 
apparently havin’ all kinds of nice dreams. 

I was afraid to lower th’ weapon for fear of 
startin’ somethin’ I couldn’t stop, so I kept 
backin’ away toward th’ ranch, with this here 
giant followin’ me. For five hours I backed 
along th’ trail leadin’ th’ hypnotized snake 
an’ figurin’ that when I got to th’ greasers they 
would kill him. ~ But when I reached th’ 
greasers an’ they saw me escortin’ a fer-de- 
lance they was plumb stampeded. They run 
in every direction, leavin’ me to my fate. 

This left me in about th’ worst fix I ever 
found myself in. I was dead tired out from 
holdin’ that gun, an’ was ready to drop. Just 
as I was preparin’ to throw th’ weapon away 
an’ take my chances on runnin’ a shore ’nough 
lucky thought struck me. 

There was th’ ocean just a few steps away. 
So I commenced to back to’rd th’ water, with 
th’ snake followin’. I waded in an’ he come 
right along after me. When he had got in a 
little piece th’ waves washed him over an’ 
purty soon he choked to death on th’ salt water. 

I never made no more attempts to get that 
gold, ’cause after the earthquake th’ boilin’ 
lake commenced to overflow, an’ it was im- 
possible t’ get into th’ cave. No, sir; I got so 
disgusted with Martinique that I come back to 
th’ States. 
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SUMMER............ ROBERT LOVEMAN............. HARPER’S 


A riot in the rose-bush, 
A scuffle in the grass; 

The frightened flowers wonder 
If war has come to pass. 


A chatter and a clatter, 
A wriggle and a squirm, 
And all the row about a plump 
And juicy little worm. 


IN THE HEART OF SUMMER...CLINTON SCOLLARD. . . AINSLEE’S 


The heat pulsates in furnace waves 
Above the reaches of the grain; 
There is no blade of grass but craves 
The quenching benison of rain. 


The bees have hushed their jovial bass; 
Stilled is the warbler’s flute-like tune; 
One vainly seeks a shadow-trace 
Upon the hectic face of noon. 


Yet patient, and with scarce a pause, 
Unto its note the cricket cleaves; 

While the insistent locust draws 

Its sharp staccato ’mong the leaves. 


Thus hour on burning hour broods by, 
Barren of comfort or delight, 

Until there falls on earth and sky 
The benediction of the night. 


HEAT IN THE CITY...... CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS...... OUTLOOK 


Over the scorching roofs of iron 
The red moon rises slow; 

Uncomforted beneath its light 
The pale crowds gasping go. 


The heart-sick city, spent with day, 
Cries out in vain for sleep; 

The childless wife beside her dead 
Is too outworn to weep. 


The children in the upper rooms 
Lie faint, with half-shut eyes. 

In the thick-breathing, lighted ward 
The stricken workman dies. 


From breathless pit and sweltering loft 
Dim shapes creep one by one 

To throng the curb and crowd the stoop 
And dread to-morrow’s sun. 
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CT tccecurass WALTER H. POLLOCK.......... LONGMAN’S 
Sunset, with every sense awake 
To catch the beauty of the lake; 
Sunset, the sun a dying fire, 
The last flame of a soul's desire: 
Yet not the last, for every cloud 
Is instinct with new joys allowed: 
Sunset, when all the clouds confess 
The glories of the rainbow’s dress; 
Sunset, to all who see aright 
A sign of Everlasting Might! 
Sunset, and when the sun has set 
The heart seems clouded with regret 
Till, following the lord of noon, 
Comes the calm splendor of the moon. 


THE SUNSET GUN........... Cee SAVS........... SUNSET 


Just at the silent hour, when languid day, 
Flushed with the stress of labor, slips away 
Through flaming, widespread portals, to a world 
Where all the flags of light are closely furled— 
Just at this still sweet hour, when shadowings fall 
Along the hills in a gold and crimson pall, 

And spellbound ships that sentinel the bay, 
Immovably guard the path of fleeting day, 
Then, San Francisco, fling your farewell, as 

The warning booms from rocky Alcatraz! 
Take one last look at day’s resplendent face, 
And.greet the dim-clad shade that comes apace 
For, e’er the first low boom melts in the air, 
And answers peals from Angel Isle, out there 
The glory slowly drifts from hill and sea, 

And mist-gray veils fold o’er protectingly. 

And, as from Black Point and Presidio 

The echoing knell of day rolls to and fro, 

Then twilight claims all space, and day is done, 
When hushed the voice in each grim sunset gun. 


Serre ee LONDON SPECTATOR 


Long is the road ’twixt town and town that runs, 
Travelled by many a lordly cavalcade, 
With trappings, and rich caparisons, 
Jester and squire, and laughing knight and maid; 
With gallant clash and stir they go their way; 
I trudge afoot thro’ all the drouth of day. 


For me, the misty meadows fresh with morn, 
The tramp thro’ noontide heat to evening gray, 

The far-seen smoke from the day’s goal upborne, 
The halt, the friendly greeting by the way, 

The distant hill behind far hill descried, 

The road by day, the rest at eventide. 


I know each wayside wood, each moorland brown, 
Each hidden byway and reposeful nook, 
Where I may linger when the sun goes down, 
Dipping tired feet in some cool flowing brook; 
I know the free hill and the glooming glen, 
And kindly fires, and humble homes of men. 
WO PIU oocccccces BLISS CARMAN............ CENTURY 
One day as I sat and suffered 
A long discourse upon sin, 
At the door of my heart I listened, 
And heard this speech within: 


One whisper of the Holy Ghost 
Outweighs for me a thousand tomes; 
And I must heed that private word, 
Not Plato’s, Swedenborg’s, nor Rome’s. 


The voice of beauty and of power 
Which came to the belovéd John, 
In age upon his lonely isle, 
That voice I will obey, or none. 


Let not tradition fill my ears 
With prate of evil and of good, 

Nor superstition cloak my sight 
Of beauty with a bigot’s hood. 


Give me the freedom of the earth, 
The leisure of the light and air, 

That this enduring soul some part 
Of their serenity may share! 


The word that lifts the purple shaft 
Of crocus and of hyacinth 

Is more to me than platitudes 
Rethundering from groin and plinth. 


And at the first clear, careless strain 
Poured from a woodbird’s silver throat, 
I have forgotten all the lore 
The preacher bade me get by rote. 


Beyond the shadow of the porch 
I hear the wind among the trees, 
The river babbling in the clove, 
And that great sound that is the sea’s. 


Let me have brook and flower and bird 
For counselors, that I may learn 
The very accent of their tongue, 
And its least syllable discern. 


For I, my brother, so would live 
That I may keep the elder law 

Of beauty and of certitude, 
Of daring love and blameless awe. 


Be others worthy to receive 
The naked messages of God; 

I am content to find their trace 
Among the people of the sod. 


The gold-voiced dwellers of the wood 
Flute up the morning as I pass; 
And in the dusk I lay me down 
With star-eyed children of the grass. 


I harken for the winds of spring, 
And Kaunt the marge of swamp and stream, 

Till in the April night I hear P 
The revelation of the dream. 


I listen when the orioles 
Come up the earth with early June, 
And the old apple-orchards spread 
Their odorous glories to the moon. 


So I would keep my natural days, 
By sunlit sea, by moonlit hill, 
With the dark beauty of the earth 

Enchanted and enraptured still. 
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One of the most marvelous, mysterious and as 
yet unexplained phenomena connected with plant 
life is the power of producing medicinal and poison- 
ous secretions from the earth and air in which they 
grow. The mind stands absolutely benumbed be- 
fore the fact that of a series of plants, growing in 
the same soil, supplied with the same water, sur- 
rounded with the same air, in fact, performing the 
functions of their life under identical conditions, 
one shall minister food for man’s natural wants, 
another provide him medicine for his abnormal 
state, a third be able to afford him unspeakable 
pleasure with its delicious perfume, yet another 
disgust him with its fetid odor, and one deprive him 
of life if he tastes itsjuices. Vegetable biology has, 
indeed, before it one of the most perplexing ques- 
tions of the universe, when it is asked why wheat 
produces “‘the staff of life,” cinchona its valuable 
quinine, stephanotis its rich perfume, skunk- 
cabbage its stench, and nux vomica its deadly 
strychnine. Human experience has_ empirically 
tabulated many of the results of this mysterious 
function of plant life, and the useful, the nocuous 
and the innocuous lists are growing every day. 
The following passage is a contribution to this 
empiricism, but the mystery remains unsolved: 
FLOWERS THAT ARE POISONOUS............... LONDON ANSWERS 

The majority of people think that the tulip 
has no smell,-and this is true of a great number 
of the variegated kinds. The old self-colored 
sorts, however—particularly those of a deep 
crimson hue—have a powerful odor which is 
dangerous when inhaled. This odor is of saf- 
fron flavor, and affects many people in a very 
peculiar manner. If breathed deeply, it has 
the effect of producing light-headedness, which 
continues for some time, causing the sufferer 
to do and say all manner of remarkable and 
ridiculous things. Its influence often lasts for 
an hour or two, and is followed by deep de- 
pression. Another common flower whose odor 
has evil properties is the poppy. This is 
doubtless due to the quantity of opium which 
the blossom contains. Numbers of individuals 
—especially young ladies of highly-strung 
temperament—complain of the drowsy sensa- 
tion which comes after walking through a field 
of these flowers, and afterwards of violent 
headaches’ and a disinclination to move about. 
In Asia Minor, where the poppy is grown in 
vast quantities for the purpose of extracting 
the drug, tourists are frequently incapacitated 
for many hours after inspecting a poppy planta- 





tion, and two cases of death among English 
tourists were traced to the same cause last 
year. 

All flowers grown from bulbs are dangerous 
in rooms where there is illness. Although 
bunches of flowers are invariably taken as 
presents to patients, such blooms as hya- 
cinths, lilies-of-the-valley, tuberoses, and even 
daffodils and narcissus, should be carefully 
avoided. The perfume is as dangerous to a 
person in a critical state of health as a dose of 
morphia would be, without possessing the 
benefits which that drug sometimes confers. 

STRANGE EFFECTS 

Perhaps the most remarkable effect which 
any garden flower has on the human body is 
that which follows the handling of the par- 
ticular variety of primula known as obconica. 
Experienced gardeners are always careful to 
wear gloves when potting this plant, as, should 
there be ever so slight a scratch or prick on the 
hands or fingers, evil results are almost certain 
to follow. The first noticeable result is a slight 
itching of the hands and arms, and this pre- 
cedes the breaking out of a skin disease which 
frequently extends to the body. .It dies away 
in the autumn, when the leaves fall, and by 
Christmas the sufferer is free. When spring 
comes again, and the sap rises in plants and 
trees, the disease makes its reappearance, and 
continues all through the summer. This con- 
tinues for many years—frequently for the 
whole of the victim’s lifetime—and there is 
no known remedy for it, although years of the 
most rigid dieting have, in some cases, pro- 
duced a diminution in its violence. If blood- 
poisoning. by the primula obconica does not 
take this form, it brings about erysipelas. 

Cases of poisoning through eating the berries 
of the belladonna, or deadly nightshade, are all 
too frequent; but there is the gravest danger 
in even handling this attractive plant. It isa 
very common practice in the country among 
parties of young people to pick the berries and 
flick them at each other with the fingers for 
sport. Then, when heated by the fun and 
fusilade, the faces are sometimes mopped with 
a handkerchief upon which the fingers, sticky 
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with the juice of the berries, have been wiped. 
Should just but a little of this get into one of 
the eyes, a fearful calamity may ensue. _Iritis, 
or paralysis of the iris of the eye, which in- 
variably results in blindness, has been known 
to come on, and against this disease medical 
skill has, as yet, proved unavailing. This, too, 
is in face of the paradoxical fact that treatment 
with tincture of belladonna is the one usually 
adopted in the elementary stages of iritis. 

The dainty heroine who is so often to be 
heard of as idly plucking to pieces the petals 
of a flower must beware which blossoms she 
chooses ‘for the purpose. Lilies, begonias, 
rhododendrons and pzonies are likely to set up 
festers, with consequent loss of finger nails, if 
treated in this way. 

The questions involved in the phenomena of 
plant secretions must be left to the experimental 
researches of the scientist, but every lover of plants 
may profitably indulge in observations on the adap- 
tability of their organs to the varied purposes of 
their own life. Such excerpts as the following are 
not merely interesting in themselves, but afford 
valuable guidance in those reasonings which cannot 
fail to arise as we wander by wood and flowery bank: 
SOME VEGETABLE AIR-SHIPS......A. J. GROUT...... HARPER’S 

The amount of available air, water, and 
sunlight in any given area is limited and it has 
always been as necessary for plants to find 
some way of scattering their young abroad as 
it has been for each individual animal to move 
about for its own food supply. For long 
zons of time there were no land plants, and the 
single-celled germ was either floated about by 
currents or actively swam by its own efforts. 
This method is still pursued by all our nu- 
merous sea-weeds of to-day. When plant life 
began to occupy the newly-risen land, this 
method of dispersal gradually failed, and the 
youngsters had to be intrusted to currents of 


air instead of water, and many a delicate air-- 


ship was devised long before man took up the 
problem. There is, however, no steering ap- 
paratus to the plant air-ship; whichever way 
the wind blows at the time of launching, in that 
direction sails the baby zronaut, often and 
often to grievous shipwreck, to be sure, but 
some of the many are certain to find comfort- 
able homes when they alight. 

If the air-ship was designed for launching 
from a tree-top, it does not usually rise much 
higher in the air, but is so planned as to delay 
the descent as long as possible. Note the thin 
circular seed (fruit) of the elm. The seed 
proper is placed.in the center, so that the fruit 
must fall flatwise and not edgewise. Take a 
handful of the fruits, which can be collected in 


abundance any June; stand on a chair or at 
an open window, and throw them upwards; 
not one will fall edgewise as they slowly flutter 
to the ground, unless perchance the basket be 
empty and the eronaut lacking. Cut small 
disks of paper, and in the center fasten a bit of 
wax—or prosaic chewing gum will do—then 
drop as you dropped the elm fruits. They will 
fall in a smiliar manner, but you will have dif- 
ficulty in obtaining as easy and graceful a 
flight. Pick up a maple key; examine it with 
care. Unless you have seen it fall, I challenge 
you to predict what its action will be. Try it. 
Then try to imitate it with wax and paper. 
Only by so doing will you be able to appreciate 
the delicacy of nature’s handiwork. 


OTHER INTERESTING EXAMPLES 


The seeds of the pine flutter to the earth 
even more gracefully than those of the maple; 
so rapid is the motion that it cannot be dis- 
tinctly seen. As you watch the seeds fall 
from the hand you may possibly wonder how 
their air-ships cancarry them abroad ; the action 
seems more like that of a parachute delaying 
flight. Remember that they are usually 
launched in a breeze, and that the slower their 
fall, the farther their flight must be. 

Take now the seed of an ash and drop as be- 
fore. It falls like a plummet, and you begin to 
feel as though your previous enthusiasm was 
unwarranted. But wait until you can see it 
fall from the tree late in autumn after the 
leaves are nearly gone, and can note that they 
are so firmly attached that they are launched 
only in the stiffest of breezes, sufficient . to 
carry them easily and well. The mystery and 
contradiction has become a marvel of adapta- 
tion. 

Still more marvelous is the method of the 
linden, which hangs its pealike fruits to the 
string of a kite, which whirls away in the stiff 
breezes of autumn. The string is rigid, and 
rigidly attached to the oblong sail of the kite 
in such a manner as to keep it at the right 
angle to the wind. This kite is probably too 
heavily laden to rise far even in a strong wind, 
but it is amply sufficient for the purposes of 
transportation. If by accident it alights in the- 
water, it will not sink for some time, and its 
sail will be elevated above the water sufficiently 
to be acted upon by the wind—an air-ship and 
a boat combined. If you would fly this kite, 
seek some house-top or exposed ledge on a 
windy day and set free in the teeth of the gale. 

The bladder-nut (Staphylea) has still another 
device—a balloon with three separate com- 
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partments to its gas-bag, and a passenger in 
each. Of course the gas-bags are filled with 
air, but the balloon will sail well in the wind, 
and if it alights on the water it immediately 
becomes a life-boat with three separate air- 
chambers. As this shrub generally grows 
near water, this device is particularly effective. 
THE SMALLER SHRUBS AND HERBS 

With the smaller shrubs and most herbs 
the seeds are borne so near the ground that 
it is necessary to have the air-ships capable of 
rising in even a moderate breeze, else the 
voyagers would be stranded at the very be- 
ginning of their journey, either by being caught 
in the tops of neighboring plants, or by falling 
directly to the ground. In such cases the seed 
is usually small and light, and at one end is a 
spreading crown of silky hairs, forming a para- 
chute capable of rising in a very slight breeze. 
These hairs are often branched like a feather, 
and for the same purpose—to catch the air. 
_ Thistledown is a synonym for all that is light 

and graceful, but one never realizes the full 
beauty of the thistle air-ship until he has ex- 
amined it with care and sailed it away with a 
puff of his breath. 

The pussy willow, the poplar, the willow 
herb, the silkweed, and the cotton plant de- 
velop these hairs inside the pod from a part 
of the seed proper. A surprising thought, in- 
deed, that the fiber, which clothes more than 
half the human race, or, better, more than half 
clothes the human race, is in its first design 
the filmy thread which floats the vessel of an 
erial navigator—the poetry of nature re- 
duced to good, plain, comfortable prose. Do 
not think, however, that the hairs on the 
pussy willow, as you know it, are for this pur- 
pose. The hairs, you know, are merely to 
keep the infant ‘“cat’’-kins warm. Look 
early in May—what in April were the sleek, 
graceful pussies are now large, coarse clusters 
of small pods, filled to bursting with tiny 
down-tipped seeds. 

The Buttonwood is an exception to this 
rule. All winter long the balls of closely 
packed seeds toss and beat about on their long 
and slender but tough stems. When the fierce 
winds of March arrive, the long strain has be- 
gun to tell, and the loosened fruits with their 
clusters of soft brown hairs are blown in every 
direction, just in season for the oncoming 
spring. As many of these balls fall to the 
earth unbroken, and are trodden to pieces, 
our exception may be more apparent than real. 

It is of interest to note that this beautiful 
design of downy air-ship is decidedly the 
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vogue in the Thistle Family—a family by 
common consent the highest of all the vege- 
table kingdom. Thistles, golden-rods, asters, 
dandelions, hawkweeds, and groundsels are 
all members of this princely family of #ro- 
nauts. Their air-ships, however, are made 
from the true calyx, and the sailors are fruits, 
as in the buttonwoods, instead of simple seeds, 
as in the willows. 

The more we study the phenomena of plant life, 
the less are we surprised that ancient po 
ascribed personality to trees ahd flowers. In fact, 
in these days of evolution it is quite the fashion to 
speak of plants as having desires, aspirations, and 
intentions. It is just this tendency of the mind 
of man which gave rise to that most delightful of 
studies, the folk-lore of plants. Originating in 
pagan days, it has, like so many other things, under- 
gone modification under the influence of Chris- 
tianity, so that Christian saints and heroes now re- 

lace the heathen deities and demi-gods who figured 
in the early myths. This is well brought out in the 
following: 


SACRED PLANTS........ ee RSS CHURCH STANDARD 

In the ancient Norse mythology the origin 
of all life is a tree, ‘‘Igdrasil, the ash tree of 
existence, whose trunk reaches up to heaven, 


‘and its boughs spread over the whole universe,” 


says Carlyle. No doubt it is from this ancient 
‘“‘tree of existence” that we have formed our 
modern genealogical or ‘‘family”’ tree. In the 
old days we are told that ‘‘every flower was 
the emblem of a god; every tree the abode of a 
nymph,” and we know how intimately asso- 
ciated with the religious rites of the Druids 
were the oak and mistletoe. The pine, the 
ash, and the oak are all famous in legendary 
lore. The sacred lotus of the Nile was wor- 
shiped by the Egyptians, and both Persians 
and Jews reverenced the pomegranate, believ- 
ing it to be the forbidden fruit of the Garden 
of Eden. But with the birth of Christ such a 
change came as affected even the names of 
plants, and those which before had been 
dedicated to Juno, Venus, and other heathen 
deities now became sacred to our Lord, to the 
Blessed’ Virgin, the Apostles, and other Chris 
tian saints, bearing their names. 


FLOWERS CONNECTED WITH CHRIST 


In connection with the birth of our Blessed 
Lord, the early painters represent the angel 
Gabriel as bearing a spray of white lilies or an 
olive branch. A beautiful old legend records 
that, as the Infant Christ lay in His humble 
manger among the straw and herbs, suddenly 
a little plant blossomed, forming a wreath of 
delicate flowers around His head. It was the 
wood-sorrel (oxalis acetosella), a lovely little 
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white flower, veined with crimson, which 
grows in our own woods. One often sees it in 
the foreground of Italian pictures, especially 
those of Fra Angelico and Botticelli. It fre- 
quently grows close to the feet of the Virgin, 
and may be known by its trefoil, or clover- 
like leaf. In Europe it is called ‘‘ Hallelujah 
flower,’’ from blossoming at Easter. The star 
which guided the Wise Men to Bethlehem has 
been immortalized by the little white flower 
lined with green, which bears the name of 
“Star of Bethlehem” (Ornithogalun umbel- 
latum). 

In Germany holly is called ‘‘Christ-Thorn.” 
But it is generally supposed that the buck- 
thorn was used for our Lord’s Crown of 
Thorns. The dwarf birch and the willow 
are both said to have been used for the rod 
with which He was scourged; and Rubens, as 
well as early Italian painters, represent Him 
as carrying the reed-mace or bulrush. Many 
legends are told as to the tree that formed the 
cross. The cedar, cypress, palm, and olive, 
as well as the pine, the box, the aspen, the 
poplar, the oak, the elder, and the mistletoe, 
are all claimed. Hence the poplar is said ever 
to tremble, and the aspen to shiver, while the 
mistletoe, once a fine forest tree, has long since 
degenerated into a mere parasite. The little 
blue speedwell blossoms (Veronica) of the 
wayside are said to bear the impress of our 
Lord’s features. The tradition is that on His 
way to Calvary bearing His cross He passed 
the door of a woman named Veronica, who, 
in loving piety, wiped His brow with a kerchief. 
The sacred features were impressed on the 
linen, and the speedwell blossom bearing a 
resemblance to the picture, the plant was 
named Veronica. Most of us know the “ Pas- 
sion Flower,’”’ or ‘‘Holy Rood Flower,” as it 
is sometimes called. It is a singularly beauti- 
ful symbol of Christ’s Passion, worthy of close 
study. The early Spanish settlers in South 
America were at once impressed and awed by 
it, and it has long been famous in Christian art. 
In Cheshire, England, there is an orchis called 
‘‘Gethsemane,”’ and the red anemone is known 
as ‘‘ Blood-drops of Christ.” 


FLOWERS OF THE VIRGIN MARY 


The two flowers specially consecrated to St. 
Mary are the lily and the rose. In Italian 
art a vase of lilies or a plant of the same 
generally stands beside her, as in the “An- 
nunciation.”” Both the red and the white 
rose are sacred to her, and ‘“‘it was with direct 
reference to her that St. Dominic instituted 


the devotion of the rosary.” Again, a kind of 
fern, formerly called ‘‘ Freya’s hair,” in honor 
of a Norse goddess, now became known as 
“Our Lady’s hair,” or ‘‘Maiden-hair.” The 
snowdrop, opening its pure white blossoms 
about Candlemas, or the Feast of the Puri- 
fication, is called ‘‘Fair Maid of February.” 
The white campanula, or Canterbury-bell, be- 
came “‘ Little Staff of St. Joseph;”’ the Germans 
calling the white double daffodil ‘‘St. Joseph’s 
Staff.” One of the finest orchids is ‘‘Our 
Lady’s Slipper,”’ while the striped ribbon-grass 
furnishes her “‘ garters,’’ the dodder her ‘‘laces,’’ 
the campanula her ‘‘looking-glass,’’ the cow- 
slip her ‘‘bunch of keys,” the digitalis her 
““gloves,”’ the primrose her ‘‘ candlestick,” the 
morning-glory her ‘nightcap,’ a_ slender, 
white, spiral orchid her ‘“‘tresses,’”’ the harebell 
her ‘‘thimble,”’ and the lily-of-the-valley her 
“‘tears.”” The wild clematis is ‘‘the Virgin’s 
bower;’’ the flowering almond, as well as the 
white iris and narcissus, are her special blos- 
soms. , The marigold was originally ‘‘Mary’s 
Gold,” in honor of St. Mary, and Shakespeare 
calls the blossoms ‘‘Mary buds.’”’ Then we 
have ‘“‘Our. Lady’s Smock,” ‘‘Our Lady’s 
Eardrops,”’ ‘‘Our Lady’s Mint,” and a small 
pink is. known as ‘‘ Our Lady’s Cushion.” 


FLOWERS FOR APOSTLES AND SAINTS 


Several plants have been associated with St. 
John Baptist. The common yellow wayside 
—one which we know as St. John’s wort—is 
marked with dark spots known as the “blood 
of St. John.” It blooms about the time of 
St. John Baptist’s Day, June 24. The carob 
tree is known as ‘‘St. John’s Bread,’’ which he 
is supposed to have eaten in the wilderness. 
Currants, which ripen at this time, are ‘‘ ber- 
ries of St. John,’’ in Germany the artemisia is 
his ‘‘girdle,’”’ and in Sicily his ‘‘beard.”’ St. 
Peter has the primula veris and other plants 
as his ‘“‘keys;” while to St. James are assigned 
the shepherd’s purse and the ragwort, as well 
as the senecio jacobea, all under the name of 
“St. James’ wort.’”’ One of the yellow mus- 
tard family, from its cruciform blossom, is 
named ‘‘St. Andrew’s Cross,’’ and the pretty 
pale blue nigelia, or ‘‘love-in-a-mist,”’ is called 
“‘St. Catharine’s Wheel.” 

As to the gloomy tree upon which Judas 
hanged himself, there is one (of -the same 
genus as), our red-bud tree, which bears the 
unenviable name also of ‘“‘ Judas Tree.’”” But 
Shakespeare and others have put the stigma 
upon the elder, while the aspen, the tamarisk, 
and the fig are all traditional. 
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RADIO-ACTIVITY...... ROBT. KENNEDY DUNCAN...... HARPER’S 


Becquerel did not discover his rays and their 
radio activity out of nothing. Every scientific 
discovery has a genealogy of its own, going 
back to the primal ancestor of all thoughts; no 
discovery comes into the world parentless of 
previous conceptions. 

X-rays are in somé ways entangled with the 
phosphorescence in a Crookes tube. Con- 
sequently, the discovery of Professor Réntgen 
set men wondering as to whether the power 
of emitting penetrating rays might not be a 
property of phosphorescent bodies in general. 
Becquerel says, ‘‘For my part, from the day 
on which I first ha: knowledge of the discovery 
of Professor Réntgen, there came to me, too, 
the idea of seeing whether the property of 
emitting very penetrating rays was not in- 
timately bound up with phosphorescence.” 
His thought was soon represented concretely; 
for, taking fragments of various phosphor- 
escent substances, he placed them one after 
another on a photographic plate enveloped 
in black paper, and thus gave them an oppor- 
tunity of telling their secrets by penetrating 
the paper and affecting the plate beneath. 

In this, his work, he experimented with dif- 
ferent substances.. Out of all the different 
substances tried, there was one, a substance 
containing the metal uranium, that had waited 
zons for this one precious day. For one day 
of twenty-four hours this substance lay upon a 
photographic plate enveloped in black paper, 
and thus, after ages upon ages of waiting, 
found utterance. This plate was affected. 

“I thought then,” says Becquerel, ‘‘that it 
was necessary previously to expose the sub- 
stance to light in order to provoke this pene- 
trating emission, but a short time after / 
recognized that the emission of the rays was 
produced spontaneously, even when the sub- 
stance had been kept completely sheltered from 
any previous exposure to light.” 

This settles the question. Becquerel rays 
arise from a substance whose natural property 
it is not only to emit them, but, apparently, 
to manufacture them. It may be. stated here 
that since this discovery the rays emitted by 
this particular fragment of uraniuri compound 
have shown no signs whatever of diminution. 
They are apparently a permanent property 





of this form of matter. Furthermore, it was 
soon seen to be a matter of indifference what 
uranium substance was employed. Any sub- 
stance containing uranium gave off the rays. 
Metallic uranium itself, obtained in Moissan’s 
electric furnace, gave out more rays than any 
of its compounds. More than that, the emis- 
sion of the rays turned out to be altogether 
independent even of phosphorescence. Ura- 
nium bodies, whether phosphorescent or not, 
emitted rays. Here, then, was no stored-up, 
transformed sunlight, but penetrating, con- 
tinuous emissions from a substance having no 
relation to light. The emission of rays capable 
of passing straight throuxh copper from a 
chemical substance in its normal condition 
constitutes to us a new property of matter— 
a new thing in nature! New properties of 
matter are not so common that their sig- 
nificance can be exaggerated. This new prop- 
erty of matter was called radio-activity, and, as 
such, it takes its place beside magnetism, elec- 
tricity, light, and heat. 

Radio-activity, a new property of matter, 
had been discovered, but whence its source? 
“The metal uranium itself,’’ you say, “since 
it gives off the rays.”” Yes; but still a doubt— 
a little, tiny doubt—remained. 

Was it not possible that the power of 
emitting rays, the radio-activity, was due to 
some small impurity present in the uranium? 
That doubt was the key which unlocked the 
door to a roomful of other discoveries. 

It arose in the minds of two investigators 
who had been interested observers of Bec- 
querel’s work, M. Pierre Curie, Professor of 
Physics in the School of Physics and Indus- 
trial Chemistry at~Paris, and Madame Sklo- 
dowska Curie, his wife. They resolved to in- 
vestigate the ray-emitting power of pitch- 
blende, the parent substance from which all 
uranium is extracted. To their gratification, 
they discovered that selected specimens of 
pitchblende possessed a radio-activity four 
times greater than metallic uranium itself. 

Nature never insults us by a caprice, and 
consequently we find the Curies saying: ‘‘It 
becomes, then, very probable that if pitch- 
blende has so strong an activity, it is because 
the mineral contains, in small quantities, a sub- 
stance wonderfully radio-active, different from 
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uranium or any of the simple bodies actually 
known. We proposed to ourselves to extract 
this substance from pitchblende, and we have, 
in fact, been able to prove that it is possible, 
by the methods of ordinary chemical analysis, 
to extract from pitchblende substances of 
which the radio-activity is in the neighborhood 
of 100,000 times greater than that of metallic 
uranium.” 

In this simple manner did the Curies an- 
nounce their discovery of three new elements 
with transcendent ray-emitting powers—ra- 
dium, polonium, actinium. Of these three 
strangers, radium has been selected for pur- 
poses of research into the character of Bec- 
querel rays, because it was most easily obtained. 
Its discovery, with its ray-emitting power, 
100,000 times greater than uranium, placed 
in the hands of Becquerel a mighty engine of 
research for determining the properties of his 
rays. 

Radium has never been isolated. As a 
free element it has never been seen, never been 
touched, never been handled, as gold and iron 
may be, but it is manifest in the properties of 
its compounds. It has been studied only in 
combination with other elements. We know 
that it exists as an element different from every 
other body in nature solely and completely 
through the fact that every element has its 
own sign-manual; or spectrum, by means of 
which it signifies its existence, whether it is 
found in the sun, the stars, or the laboratory. 
The amount of radium in pitchblende is less 
than one ten-millionth per cent., and the 
quantities of the much rarer polonium and 
actinium are literally infinitesimal. 

With the sample of impure radium chloride 
generously provided by M. and Madame Curie, 
Becquerel proceeded with the study of the 
properties of his rays. -Their surpassing 
power of penetrating matter generally con- 
sidered opaque led to their discovery, 
and it was therefore one of the first 
properties to be investigated. It soon became 
evident that this power was quite independent 
of the kind of matter through which they 
passed. It was influenced only by the density 
of the substance interposed. 

The physiological effect of Becquerel rays is 
most intense—almost incredible. A pinch of 
radium salt, contained in a sealed glass tube, 
was placed in a cardboard box, which was 
then tied to the sleeve of Professor Curie for 
an hour and a half. An intense inflammation 
resulted, followed by a suppurating sore which 
took more than three months to heal. 


Photographic plates and electrified bodies 
are widely different. Yet Becquerel dis- 
covered, at about the same time, that they 
were both affected by his rays. A photo- 
graphic plate was blackened; an electrified 
body was discharged: either was a detecter of 
radio-activity. With the discovery of radium, 
the discharging effect became, of course, ex- 
ceedingly apparent. 

Bécquerel rays cause chemical effects. Emit- 
ted from radium, they will discolor paper, 
cause glass to take a permanent violet tint, 
turn oxygen into ozone, yellow phosphorus into 
red phosphorus, mercury perchloride into 
ealomel. 

We have learned how Becquerel discovered 
his rays, we have studied their properties, and 
we are now face to face with the problem most 
important of all. What are they? Now 
Becquerel has discovered in some measure 
what they are. Becquerel rays are deviable 
by a magnet. 

But are they all deviable? Is it not possible 
that some of them are totally unaffected by the 
magnet, and do not bend at all? The Bec- 
querel rays consist of two distinct kinds of 
radiation. One kind is bent by the magnet; the 
other is totally unaffected by it, and passes 
undeviatingly on. Becqueérel rays are a mix- 
ture of deviable and undeviable radiations. 

But what are they? The properties of the 
deviable Becquerel rays are identical with 
those of the cathode rays of a Crookes tube, 
and the properties of the undeviable rays are 
identical with those of the X-rays of Réntgen. 
Identity of property means identity of nature, 
and we are therefore forced to conclude that 
the Becquerel rays from radium are nothing 
more nor less than a mixture of cathode and 
X-rays, their progenitors in the history of 
discovery. 

‘‘What an anti-climax!” says the reader. 
‘‘We started out to study a new property of 
matter, and here we end up with an old one.” 

Not a bit of it. We called the new property 
of matter radio-activity—not Becquerel rays. 
‘‘What is the difference?”’ All the difference 
between a natural intrinsic property and a 
property of condition. The light of an arc- 
lamp is a property of condition; Suppose you 
found, deep in the earth, .a substance blazing 
forever with a light as great, that would be 
a natural intrinsic property—and a very 
curious one—radio-activity. So with the 
cathode and X-rays. They arise from a 
Crookes tube; a mechanism which is the compli- 
cated result of centuries of thought; they are 
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a property of condition. The Becquerel rays 
from radium, on the contrary, arise from a 
substance dug out of the ground which emits 
them, apparently, forever and forever, as it has 
emitted them through the countless centuries 
of the past, without any extrinsic influence. 
It is their natural intrinsic property—a new 
property of matter—radio-activity. 

The cathode rays-are streams of material 
particles. These particles are projected from 
radium with a velocity anywhere from sixty 
millions to ninety millions of miles per second. 
They fly out laden with electricity, and hence 
naturally enough discharge an electroscope. 
They are so small that the atoms of the chemist 
are giants in comparison. Since these par- 
ticles flying off from radium are decomposed 
atoms, their properties are not the properties of 
iron, or gold, or copper, but the properties of 
matter in general. These particles, or cor- 
puscles, as they are called, appear to be the 
primary atoms of some parent form of matter 
out of which the elements, as we know them, 
have been evolved. 

Possibly the most interesting thought in 
all the strange, eventful history of these in- 
teresting bodies is the question of their energy. 
Whence does it come? It is suggested by 
Madame Curie that the radium receives its 
energy from, and responds to, radiations which 
traverse all space, much as some article of 
bric-a-brac in a room will vibrate responsively 


to a certain tone of the piano. This may be. 
Heaven only knows. 
GE SERRATE GARD. 0. 0 5s niccciceccedesciwsesacs AGE OF STEEL 


A lamp chimney that will not break on a 
lamp has at last been made. It results from 
a newly-discovered process of making mal- 
leable glass, something the world has been 
searching for since the making of glass began 
hundreds of years before Christ. The Egyp- 
tians, the Phoenicians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
and all nations since have striven in vain to 
make a glass that would mash before it would 
break. The problem has been solved by an 
Indiana man. His name is Louis Kauffeld 
and he lives in the town of Matthews, Ind. His 
may be regarded as the greatest achievement of 
the present age in the art of glass manufacture. 

The secret of making the glass the Indianian 
refuses to divulge, but he gave ample tests 
with the finished product to prove its mal- 
leability. It seems impossible to break it 
from the effects of heat. Water was boiled 
in a lamp chimney made from the glass and 
another of the chimneys was placed over a fire 
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and permitted to attain such a heat that one 
side shrunk in as if it were beginning to melt. 
In neither instance was there any sign of a 
crack. The glass appears to be clearer than 
the ordinary product and is more elastic in its 
molten state. Mr. Kauffeld claims that his 
glass contairis neither lime nor lead, and at 
present is only manufacturing lamp chimneys, 
such as are made in an off-hand factory. 





THE WONDERFUL THERMITE............... DENVER REPUBLICAN 


Melting iron and stone instantly is the power 
claimed for a new heating force just discovered. 
Under its awful lightning blaze, granite flows 
like water and big steel rails are welded in the 
twinkling of an eye. It can be made to ex- 
plode with tremendous power or to work al- 
most silently with appalling result. 

With this invention a burglar puts a cigarette 
light to a handful of metal filings with a primer 
and, lo! bank vaults melt and combination locks 
vanish. According to high authority, it is 
the most startling discovery in chemistry. 
Thermite is its name. Distinguished chemists 
say that it needs only the touch of a match 
to this new compound to produce a tempera- 
ture of 5,400 degrees Fahrenheit. 

“‘The human mind,” says a scientist, ‘‘can 
form no appreciative conception of what such a 
temperaturemeans. It would melt the most re- 
fractory rocks and cause them to flowlike water.” 

The interior of Mont Pelee, whose fiery blast 
destroyed St. Pierre in a moment and crumbled 
its buildings into dust, would be cool compared 
with this temperature of 5,400 degrees. It 
would melt the White mountains into rivers 
of liquid fire. Nothing could withstand its 
consuming power. 

‘Yet this heat can not only be produced at a 


few moments’ notice,’’ said the scientist, ‘‘ but 


it can be controlled—regulated for use in com- 
mercial work, in factories, foundries and ma- 
chine shops for melting, welding and shaping 
masses of iron and steel. It is equally valu- 
able for producing hitherto rare and costly 
metals in a state of almost absolute purity.” 

And what makes this stupendous force? 
The answer seems incredible as the claims 
for the force itself. It is produced by simply 
putting a match to a mixture of aluminum 
filings and oxide of chromium, both metallic, 
and yet, as by magic, a mighty force is in- 
stantly created. 

Here is the story of how the wonderful inven- 
tion was discovered, according to the scientist: 

‘‘The first demonstration of this new agent 
in America was made early in May, when 
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certain processes were exhibited before the 
Columbia University Chemical Society. The 
invention, like many others for which we are 
indebted to the chemist, originated in Ger- 
many. Some time ago the Messrs. Krupp, 
the celebrated gun and armor plate manufac- 
turers of Essen, required a considerable quan- 
tity of pure metallic chromium, the metal 
much employed to give extra hardness to steel. 

“It is comparatively easy to produce this 
metal, but it is not usually pure and it contains 
a considerable quantity of carbon. To obtain 
it perfectly pure was difficult, and it was once 
thought impossible to manufacture on a large 
scale. The task of filling Krupp’s order, fortu- 
nately, fell to a skilled chemist—Dr. Hans Gold- 
schmidt. He saw the necessity for inventing a 
process of production to fit this particular case. 

‘‘Now it had been known for many years 
that if an intimate (complete) mixture of 
aluminum filings and the oxide of chromium 
were heated in a furnace, a violent explosion 
would follow, owing to the great intensity of 
the chemical action brought about, but pre- 
cisely how no one knew, as the explosion was so 
violent as to empty the crucibles and scatter 
their contents far and wide. 

‘“Dr. Goldschmidt was ingenious and per- 
sisted. He argued that in such cases metallic 
chromium must be found; also that the ex- 
plosion was due to a too sudden heating of the 
furnace. He was sure that if the ‘reaction’ 
could be made more regular the chromium 
would be saved. 

‘‘Could he but start the chemical reaction at 
one little point in the mass, it would proceed 
more gently and itself produce heat sufficient 
for its completion. It was, in fact, the case 
of a loaded railway car at rest on an incline. 
A little push would send it down without the 
aid of motive power. 

‘After a series of careful experiments, ie 
problem was solved. When the aluminum 
filings were thoroughly mixed in a crucible 
with oxide of chromium a teaspoonful of or- 
dinary flashlight powder and peroxide of 
sodium was placed on the mass. This acted 
as a ‘primer.’ A match was applied. There 
was a bright flash, followed by a glow and 
gentle flame from the crucible, and all was over. 
When cold, the crucible was broken open. 
At the bottom was found metallic chromium 
at least 90 per cent pure. Above it and easily 


separated was a slag of aluminum oxide, or 
artificial corundum. Herr Krupp could have 
his precious metal at reasonable cost for hard- 
ening steel for guns and armor plates. 


“This was the open door to one of the 
greatest inventions of the age. Dr. Gold- 
schmidt resolved to experiment further. He 
soon discovered that very pure manganese, 
also a valuable but almost unknown product 
in commercial quantities, could be equally well 
obtained in this way—merely ‘substituting 
oxide of manganese for oxide of chromium. 

‘‘Next came experiments with oxide of iron 
and then the discovery of ‘thermite.’ Dr. 
Goldschmidt found that if oxide of iron (a 
pure hematite ore), such as is mined in 
northern Michigan), were substituted for oxide 
of chromium and touched off by the flashlight 
primer, its action would be far more violent, 
though it could still be controlled. 

“In his remarkable experiments the slag of 
the corundum spurted out liquid and flaming. 
It was a blinding spectacle. Bubbiing like 
water, it ran pure metallic iron and sank to the 
bottom in a dazzling molten mass, so elec- 
trically brilliant, so intense, that the operator 
was forced to arm himself with blue glasses. 
As it was, he found himself temporarily 
blinded. The heat generated was enormous. 

“It may be stated that this method of 
producing iron in small quantities could not, 
commercially speaking, compete with the 
blast furnace; but, as a source of heat, it con- 
tains vast possibilities, and practical ways 
of using it were at once sought. Experiments 
on the welding of rails at once demonstrated 
its possibilities. . The clean-cut ends to be 
welded are clamped together by a kind of por- 
table vise. Around the joint to be welded is 
arranged the mould, composed of highly re- 
fractory material. A plugged pipe of the 
same material, communicating from. above 
with the bottom of the crucible, is adjusted. 
In the crucible is placed a charge of thermite; 
on this a smal! quantity of the priming ma- 
terial (flashlight powder). The operator, wear- 
ing blue spectacles, drops a lighted match on 
the primer (thermite itself will not take fire 
from a match) and retires to a safe distance. 

“The Pelee, in miniature, goes off. The 
operator returns, opens the plug, and the con- 
tents of the crucible flow quickly into the 
mould and on the tightly clamped rails. The 
liquid iron sinks to the bottom and fuses the 
lower flange, strengthening the joint. The 
hot slag strikes the upper part of the rail and 
heats it to such a degree that the union is in- 
stant and perfect. Later the mould is opened. 
A blow or two with a hammer separates the 
slag from the upper part of the now solid rail, 
and the operation is complete.” 
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BATTLES OF THE SAINTS...... GEORGE F.GREENE...... OUTLOOK 


We are disposed to look upon the heroes: of 
the great evangelical revival of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century as saints—St. Wes- 
ley, St. Toplady, St. Whitefield, St. Hill, and 
soon. But the impartial student of the period 
must admit that if they were saints—to para- 
phrase and soften down the phrase of Mr. Man- 
talini—they were somewhat ‘‘savage’”’ saints; 
for they not only fought Satan, but they also 
applied their cudgels sharply to the backs one 
of another. The doctrine of Election was the 
principal line that divided these giants, though 
plainly less worthy elements than devotion to a 
dogma were not wholly absent from their temper. 

It was concerning the author of Rock of 
Ages that John Wesley wrote in 1770: ‘Mr. 
Augustus Toplady I know well; but I do not 
fight with chimney-sweepers. He is too dirty 
a writer for me to meddle with; I should only 
foul my fingers.’’ He also referred to him as 
a ‘‘lively coxcomb.”’ Toplady paid his re- 
spects to Wesley in a similar strain. He won- 
dered whether there was more of the “‘insidi- 
ous”’ than of ‘‘the.acid”’ in the make-up of his 
opponent; spoke of the latter as ‘‘ hatching 
blasphemy ;”’ said that his forehead was ‘‘im- 
pervious to a blush;”’ and that he had penned 
‘‘a known, wilful, palpable lie to the public.” 

Whitefield as well as Toplady, as everybody 
knows, taught the doctrine of Election, and 
Telford’s ‘‘Life of John Wesley” informs us 
how he and the Wesleys split over that rock. 
On one occasion, about 1740, Whitefield 
“‘preached the absolute decrees in the most 
peremptory and offensive manner. Some 
thousands of people were present, and Charles 
Wesley sat beside him. The rupture was soon 
complete.’’ It is hard to resist the conclusion 
that the greater Wesley was sometimes unfair 
in debate. One cannot wonder much that the 
“‘Calvinists’’ lost their temper over such state- 
ments, for instance, as that in Wesley’s ser- 
mon on “‘ Free Grace,” wherein he claimed that 
“believers in election represented the Most 
High God as more cruel, false, and unjust than 
the devil ;’’ or this—his summary of Toplady’s 
Treatise on Predestination—‘‘The sum of all 
this: one in twenty (suppose) of mankind are 
elected; nineteen in twenty are reprobated. 
The elect shall be saved, do what they will; 


the reprobate shall be damned, do what they 
can. Reader, believe this or be damned. Wit- 
ness my hand, A. T.”’ 

Rowland-Hill was another ‘‘Calvinist,’’ and 
many were the battles over Election between 
Wesley and Hill. Inaletter to Hill in 1772 a 
correspondent says: ‘‘Mr. W—-—y said, last 
night, election was the most horrid monster 
upon earth; no name, said he, is bad enough 
for it, or them that hold it; they are obliged to 
draw a veil over it, and only let a corner of the 
monster be seen, for if the beast were wholly 
unmasked, nineteen of the people out of twen- 
ty would run away;andalsosaid . . . that 
he would make Mr. R. H. ashamed of himself.’’ 
Sidney, in his biography of Hill, quotes these 
among the epithets applied to the ‘‘ Calvinists” 
by ‘‘these two meek and loving gentlemen, 
Messrs. John and Charles Wesley:” ‘‘ Devil’s 
factors, Satan’s synagogues, children of the old 
roaring hellish murderer who believe his lie 
advocates for sin, witnesses for the father of 
lies, blasphemers, Satan-sent preachers.”’ Hill 
paid Wesley back in his own sort of coin, as we 
may learn from the titles of several of his 


‘printed pamphlets, among which are these: 


‘‘An Old Fox Tarred and Feathered”’ (the 
“fold fox’’ was, of course, Wesley), and ‘‘The 
Finishing Stroke.” Among the other pet 
names applied by Hill to Wesley were ‘‘the 
lying Apostle of the Foundery,” ‘‘a designing 
wolf,’’ and ‘‘a dealer in stolen wares.’’ And, 
to cap the climax, the sentence of Hill’s may 
be quoted in which Wesley is called ‘‘as un- 
principled as a rook and as silly as a jackdaw, 
first pilfering his neighbor’s plumage and then 
going proudly forth displaying his borrowed 
tail to the eyes of a laughing world.” 





THE HOLY SHROUD AT TURIN................... LONDON TIMES 


Physical science does, from time to time, 
throw an astonishingly vivid light upon the 
indistinctness of what, measured by the un- 
counted wons with which she deals, is still a 
recent. past. A very striking instance of this 
illuminating power has—if we are to accept the 
conclusions at which distinguished French 
scientific men have arrived—just been afforded 
by the investigation which Dr. Paul Vignon, 
an eminent. French scientist and a teacher of 
zoology at the Sorbonne, has been conducting 
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with reference to the so-called ‘‘images” of 
the body of the dead Christ imprinted on the 
Holy Shroud that is preserved at Turin. 
Visitors to the Cathedral of that city will recall 
the singular chapel which is the shrine of this 
relic, whose past history is lost in the mists of 
traditional antiquity. It is said to have been 
brought from the east in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and in the following century it passed 
into the hands of the House of Savoy, and was 
deposited at Chambéry. Finally, it was trans- 
ferred, in 1578, to its present resting-place by 
Duke Emmanuel Philibert, who wished to spare 
Carlo Borromeo, the sainted Archbishop of 
Milan, the fatigue of a pilgrimage to its distant 
Savoyard shrine. The Shroud bears upon it, 
traced in hues of brown, what is alleged to be 


a double impression of the figure of our Lord, © 


the outlines both of the face and back of which 
have reproduced themselves with wonderfully 
distinct exactness. So seldom, however, is it 
exposed to view that this remarkable char- 
acteristic had almost been forgotten when, in 
May, 1898, some photographs, specially taken 
of it by Signor Seconda Pia, of Turin, with the 
consent of its possessor, the King of Italy, 
once more drew attention to this strangely liv- 
ing likeness. Eighteen months ago these 
photographs came under the notice of M. Vig- 
non,. who, recognizing their exceptional im- 
portance, at once began that inquiry of which 
the results were made public in a paper com- 
municated to the Académie des Sciences in 
Paris by M. Yves Delage, his colleague at the 
Sorbonne, last May. é' 

These results are interesting and significant 
in the highest degree. M. Vignon found that 
all descriptions and pictorial representations 
of the Holy Shroud, from the mediaeval 
period onwards, recorded the same impres- 
sions which are visible upon it-to-day, but 
they were frequently blurred or misunder- 
stood, as nothing short of modern photo- 
graphic process could adequately interpret 
them. He further satisfied himself that the 
portrait imprinted on the Shroud was not a 
copy of any known work of art, and was, in- 
deed, in its lifelike and commanding reality, 
one which could not be reconciled with the 
theories of those who, building on an ambig- 
uous legend, asserted that it was an archaic 
painting of the Middle Ages, transformed by 
some means into the appearance of a photo- 
graphic negative. He then undertook a series 
of researches into the conditions under which 
impressions analogous to those apparent on 
the Holy Shroud might be produced upon a 
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sensitive surface by another body. These re- 
searches have been such, in his opinion, as to 
corroborate certain well-known details in the 
Gospel narrative. According to Scriptural 
tradition, the winding-sheet in which the dead 
Christ was laid was steeped in oils and aloes. 
The effect of vapors thrown off from the dead 
body upon these would be, so far as M. Vignon 
and his collaborateurs have been able to ascer- 
tain by experiment, to embrown them, thus 
producing an ‘‘image” of the kind exhibited 
by the Holy Shroud, those parts of the im- 
pression being most distinct where the body 
was in closest contact with the impregnated 
linen. And the hypothesis would account also 
for the peculiar color of the imprints, which 
is said superficially to resemble that of dried 
blood-stains. As is pointed out in the inter- 
esting comments of the Lancet on this subject, 
there is nothing inherently improbable in these 
conclusions. A similar phenomenon may be 
always expected to occur in presence of an 
oxidizing process, and such a process of chemi- 
cal change is what would appear to have taken 
place in this instance. M. Vignon’s theory is 
that the aloe-steeped shroud acted, so to speak, 
as a photographic plate, on which a faithful 
picture was recorded. Such an explanation 
seems certainly the most satisfactory method 
of accounting for the extraordinary way in 
which, we are assured, the stigmata of the dead 
Christ reappear in the impressions upon the 
Holy Shroud. At all events, it brings with- 
in the bounds of scientific possibility the re- 
production of those marks of wounding and 
flagellation which, it is declared, are imprinted 
with such curiously minute accuracy upon the 
winding-sheet. As our contemporary ob- 
serves, M. Vignon’s investigations give rise to 
scientific problems of the highest importance. 
They seem to indicate the possession by the 
human body either of radio-active properties, 
or, at all events, of te capacity for throwing 
off vapors whose emanation produces a simi- 
lar effect. And the unique significance of 
those events upon our knowledge of which M. 
Vignon’s researches bear gives the latter an 
interest deeper even than that of science. 
Whether the light which he has thrown upon 
them is siccum lumen, time alone can show. 


CATHEDRAL PREACHERS..... HENRY C. POTTER...... CENTURY 

There is one office which a cathedral alone 
can fill, and which, by many minds, will be 
esteemed the highest. It is not a ‘“‘one-voice”’ 
or ‘‘one-man” church. The ordinary parish 
church is served by one person, who fills its 
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pulpit. all the year round; and even in the 
churches tg which two or more ciergy are at- 
tached, the rector is expected to do the preach- 
ing, and if he does not, the people who pay 
their pew rent look black. Very often the 
preaching is excellent; sometimes it is excep- 
tionally good; but even then, the better it is, 
the more individual, usually, it is. 

Analyze the grounds on which A, B, or C 
thinks the Rev. Mr. Screed or the Rev. Dr. 
Homily ‘‘the best preacher in town,” and you 
will, oftener than otherwise, find that it is be- 
cause one or the other of these reverend gen- 
tlemen has some trait of voice, some cast of 
mind, some characteristic of imagination, 
which appeals specially to A; B, or C, as the 
case may be; in a word, that he is individual. 
But if he is individual, it will also reveal itself 
in his mode of thought; in his bias of usage; in 
his trend of belief; above all,in his point of view. 

Of the best preachers their accustomed 
listeners, ordinarily, can predicate the mode of 
treatment which a particular text or topic will 
receive as soon as it is announced. ‘‘The man’s 
mind works that way,’’ we say, and we antici- 
pate its working almost before it is begun. 

But, obviously, the consequence of this 
must be that those who listen only to one such 
favorite preacher get a fragmentary, one-sided, 
and often, it must be owned, a very biased 
view of any subject. 

And so it is well that, in every great center, 
at any rate, there shall be one pulpit which 
shall command and constrain to its service the 
best, of whatever bias or tradition, the ablest, 
the most fearless, the most persuasive; one 
pulpit which shall be dominated by no trustees 
or vestry or plethoric pewholder—by nobody 
who can threaten to ‘‘give up his pew,”’ for the 
simple reason that there will be no pew to give 
up, and who can stifle or strangle no clarion 
voice that dares to tell men the truth by ‘‘cut- 
ting off the supplies,’’ because the preacher and 
the hearer will be independent of each other. 


THE CHILDREN OF ABRAHAM................ LONDON SPECTATOR 


The Jew remains—more numerous than in 
his greatest days—proudly conscious that with- 
out a country, without an army, without a 
common vernacular, without the possibility 
of combination, he remains a ruler—a per- 
petual witness tothe truth of his own words, 
“The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong.” The literatures of Europe are 
saturated in his literature. There is hardly a 
masterpiece of letters in the Western world 
which could be fully understood by a man 


ignorant of the literature of the Jews. The 
laws of the Slavs, Saxons, and Celts are founded 
on Jewish law. The conscience of Europe has 
been formed in a Jewish school. Its philoso- 
phers are never tired of discussing the axioms 
of Jewish moralists. The Jew’s persecutors 
all the world over turned in ages past, his per- 
secutors in Ru&sia turn to-day, towards Jeru- 
salem at every serious moment of their lives. 
In Europe we cannot marry our wives, nor 
crown our kings, nor bury our dead, nor seek 
the protection of our law courts, without “‘re- 
membering Zion.’’ We give thanks in the 
words of Jewish poets, and deliver our souls in 
adversity in Hebrew lamentations. So far as 
Christendom is concerned, the prophecy of 
Isaiah is fulfilled, and he that blesseth himself 
on the earth blesseth himself by the God of 
Jacob, and he that sweareth upon the earth 
sweareth by the God of Jacob. One day in 
seven believers and sceptics in every country 
rest or make merry according to the wise de- 
cree of Moses. The Jewish theory of creation 
still counts its millions of adherents against all 
the declarations of science. Adam is still the 
generic name for the natural man, Eve for the 


‘ typical woman. The rainbow still brings be- 


fore the mind of a western peasantry the story 
of a flood presérved by Jewish chroniclers. 
The kings of Israel and Judah are familiar fig- 
ures to those who are ignorant of the immediate 
history of their own nation; the proverbscol- - 
lected by a Jewish king form the basis of the 
proverbial philosophy of Europe. The stories 
of David and Jonathan, Ruth and Naomi, 
Joseph and his brethren, have become the 
idylls of a people ignorant of their own litera- 
ture. The songs of Zion delight those who 
know nothing of modern poetry,. and the 
Oriental imagery of the Jewish Scriptures fur- 
nishes the heaven of simple imaginations. Art 
is never tired of Jewish themes, and sacred 
pictures have been the delight of the cultured 
and of the ignorant since rude illustrations of 
the Hebrew Bible adorned the dim walls of the 
catacombs. Cowed and commercialized, di- 
vorced from the ennobling influences of agri- 
culture, the aspirations of patriotism, the pride 
of independence and civil responsibility, 
obliged to worship Mammon and to become 
the money-lender and sordid middleman of the 
world, the Jew cannot forget that he was once 
‘the great broker of ideas,’’ and that the na- 
tions have exclaimed with his own prophet as 
they threw themselves upon his spiritual treas- 
ures: ‘‘Oh God, in these things men live, and 
in all these things is the life of the spirit.” 
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EXTERMINATING MANILA RATS..... Je A. Le ROY..... OUTLOOK 


Bubonic plague first appeared in Manila in - 


December, 1899, in the Chinese quarter. Only 
the strictest of port regulations and the most 
rigid internal inspection held it within bounds 
during the hot spells of 1900 and 1go1, and 
saved Manila from being embargoed by Ameri- 
can, Japanese, and other ports. Medical ex- 
perience in the Orient goes to show that it is a 
very insidious disease, that it gains steadily 
during hot, dry weather, and gives way gradu- 


ally after the beginning of the rainy season, © 


while it may be held down to a very slight in- 
crease every year for three or four years and 
then suddenly burst into an almost uncontrol- 
able epidemic.- So, while the deaths from 
plague in Manila during the hot seasons of 1900 
and 1901 were averaging but a dozen a week, as 
against fifty to two hundred a day in the un- 
quarantined English port of Hongkong, yet the 
constant fear was of a return with violence in 
Igo2. 

A thorough campaign was therefore or- 
ganized last year. Rats having been demon- 
strated to be the principal carriers of the con- 
tagion, the plans of the Japanese bacteri- 
ologists and health officers were imitated, and 
poison and traps were used in quantities. Rat- 
catching brigades were organized under native 
and American inspectors, and the whole popu- 
lation was urged to bring in the rodents and be 
paid five cents apiece for them. All this 
seemed highly amusing to the Spanish resi- 
dents, and the witticisms of the Spanish news- 
papers found echo among certain elements of 
the native population. The work went right 
on, however, each rat brought in being tagged 
with the number and street of the house from 
which ‘he came, dipped in carbolic acid, then 
*‘post-thortemed.’’ When a rat_was found to 
be infeeted with plague, the house from which 
it ¢ame was promptly made the subject of 
special inspection. As seemed necessary, it was 
disinfected, was ordered altered to make it 
more sanitary, or was torn down and removed 
altogether. Newbuildingregulations were being 
enforced at this time, resulting in the throwing 
open to the light and air of a number of Chinese 
dens, while, in one case, an entire Chinese 
“street”? was closed. Various prominent 








not the least trouble was found in compelling 
decent conditions in some of the structures 
rented by the friars; but compensation was, of 
course, always given for destroyed property. 

The rats of Manila have not, of course, been 
exterminated, but the number killed had risen 
in November last to five thousand a month, 
one to four per cent. showing plague infection 
in the daily post-mortems. The plague started 
in earlier than usual during the dry seasons, the 
first cases occurring again in December, when 
the rains had hardly yet ceased. It fluctuated 
during that month and January. But the re- 
sults of the vigorous campaign were seen when 
only one death from plague was reported dur- 
February. May, the hottest month, had before 
been the time of maximum; but it was held 
at nil during March, April, and May, and in 
June the rains began again. 


HOW TO TREAT BURNS.... . MARY F. MUNSON. . . . MEDICAL NEWS 


After many years of treating as severe cases 
as are often seen, I have found four negations to 
be observed in order to obtain perfett results in 
the treatment of burns. -Never use a dry 
dressing. Never forcibly remove the skin or 
deeper tissues; prevent their removal if pos- 
sible. Keep the wound free from pus with a 
liquid antiseptic, and nature will remove the 
dead tissue by healthy granulations beneath. 
The skin is a protection. Never use any oils or 
salves. If these are used, pus will form. Do 
not change dressings frequently. A perfectly 
antiseptic liquid dressing will keep the wound 
clean and odorless; hence change is not neces- 
sary. 

I never use oils, because they are not anti- 
septic and do not prevent pus formation. 
Nitrate of silver and acids often form eschars 
by breaking down instead of building tissues. 


» Adhesive straps, by presture, prevent healthy 


granulation. Above all, carbonate of lead 
should be avoided, for its poisonous effects. I 
saw two brothers who were burned in a gas ex- 
plosion so poisoned and disfigured by the lead 
dressing as to make them monsters of hideous- 
ness. After months of torture both to them- 
selves and to the mother who cared for them, 
their fingers dropped off and their faces were 
distorted beyond recognition. Another boy 
burned at the same time and just as badly, 
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with other treatment, recovered without dis- 
figurement. Carbonate of soda and hydrogen 
dioxide in superficial burns are often useful 
when one cannot get something better, but they 
do not vitalize the tissue, and forspeedy healing, 
this is very essential. After witnessing the ef- 
fects of all these and more, I have discarded 
them all and now use ofily glameide, which I 
find to be a perfect antiseptic and vitalizer. 

My method of dressing is, first, to give the pa- 
tient a hypodermic, just enough to allay. the in- 
tense pain from injury to the terminal sensory 
nerves. Second, arrange the bed upon which 
the patient is to lie. If the body is burned, I 
place a piece of rubber tissue on the bed large 
enough to encircle the body. There are two rea- 
sons for this. It prevents evaporation from 
dressing and wetting of bedclothes. Third, take 
a piece of absorbent cotton an inch thick and 
large enough to cover the burn on the body. 
Fourth, jnto a platter pour the antiseptic 
diluted with one-third hot water (the heat is to 
prevent the chill to the denuded surface); 
then dipping the cotton carefully into the warm 
dressing, place it on the rubber. Over this be 
sure to put some thin and old cotton or gauze, 
also wet in the dressing, and carefully laid over 
the cotton to prevent the adherence of cotton 
to the wound. Lift the patient carefully and 
lay him upon the dressing; bring the cotton 
cloth carefully over the wound, then the satu- 
rated cotton, then the oil silk or rubber tissue, 
and fasten carefully, snugly but not tight. 
Wherever the burn is, the treatment is the same 
until all is covered. 


HUMAN AND ANIMAL TUBERCULOSIS INDEPENDENT 


It is about a year since Professor Koch of 
Berlin surprised the medical world by an- 
nouncing at the British Congress on Tubercu- 
losis that human and bovine tuberculosis were 
entirely distinct and independent diseases that 
could not by any chance be intercommuni- 
cable. Despite the deservedly high reputation 
as an authority on tuberculosis that Professor 
Koch enjoys (he was, it must -be remembered, 
the original discoverer of the tubercle bacillus), 
many voices were raised in protest against his 
declaration, and a number of laboratories at 
once set to work to disprove his new position. 

The most authoritative contradiction has 
come from Professor Von Behring of Marburg 
in Germany, who is well known all over the 
world for his successful work in the introduc- 
tion of diphtheria antitoxin. Behring has been 
occupied mainly with the problems of tuber- 
culosis ever since his acceptance of the chair of 
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bacteriology at Marburg over six years ago. He 
is, therefore, in a position to speak as one know- 
ing. Behring has been able to produce tuber- 
culosis in cattle at will by infection with bacilli 
obtained from the sputum of patients suffering 
from ordinary phthisis or consumption. e 
has demonstrated also that the bacilli ob- 
tained from tuberculous processes in cattle 
are capable of producing the disease in 
such various animals as the guinea pig, the 
rabbit, the sheep, the dog and the ape, so that 
there seems every reason to think that the bacilli 
of cattle tuberculosis would also prove virulent 
for man under favorable circumstances. He 
points out then how dangerous for susceptible 
human beings may be the use of products of 
any kind obtained from tuberculous animals, 
and especially tuberculous meat or milk. 

Professor Von Behring’s investigations have 
carried him a step further, and have enabled him 
to announce a method by which cattle can be 
inoculated with increasing doses of virulent 
cultures of tubercle bacilli until they become 
immune to the disease. This is no merely 
academic method, for it has already been tried 
with encouraging success in the dairy district 
around Marburg. The protective inoculations 
are made with cultures of tubercle bacilli from 
human sputa as well as those from animal 
tuberculosis. While furnishing a new and strik- 
ing proof of the essential identity of human 
and animal tuberculosis, Behring has also suc- 
ceeded in reaching a most practica] result. His 
inoculation method is now being given an ex- 
haustive trial under German Government in- 
spection, and promises to prove a powerful 
means for lessening the present dangers of 
bovine tuberculosis being communicated to 
human beings. Behring’s discovery has a sug- 
gestive value even beyond its practical useful- 
ness, for it opens ‘up a vista of therapeutic pos- 
sibilities with regard to the most fatal of human 
diseases—tuberculosis—that cannot fail to be 
an inspiration to other investigators in the same 
line, andmay prove the well-spring of the greatest 
blessing that could be conferred on the human 
race—a cure for tuberculosis. 


LIGHT AND MALARIA SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


The demonstration of the plasmodium as the 
vera causa of malarial fevers and the successive 
sporulations of the parasite as the exciting 
causes of paroxysms have exploded many 
popular and traditional beliefs, and. have: ex- 
plained those that experience has established 
as to the conditions under which these diseases 
prevail and the means by which they may be 
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prevented, as being simply such as are most 
favorable to the multiplication of the anopheles 
and such as tend to its extermination. But 
there are still some facts hitherto unexplained 
pointing to conditions connected with solar 
phenomena, and not unnaturally ascribed to 
the sun’s heat as the most obvious and pal- 
pable of these. But it is not easy to imagine 
how the parasite can be influenced by external 
temperatures, since it is itself in a medium, the 
blood, which is not affected thereby, the py- 
rexia of the paroxysm being the effect, not the 
cause, of its intermittent activity. In the 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences for 
February, Dr. A. F. A. King of New York puts 
forward an ingenious suggestion that the actual 
factor in question is the light, not the heat, 
of the sun, and that the relative immunity of 
the very dark and black races of man is due to 
the lesser translucency of their skins. Celli 
and Tacchini had noticed that the years in 
which the fevers were most severe in Italy were 
by no means the hottest, though the number 
of cloudless days was above the average. 
Jackson remarked that in Jamaica a camp over 
which a fog hung all day suffered less than did 
those apparently better situated,. and the 
beneficial effects of several days of heavy rain 
have often been noticed. Flint states that 
paroxysms very rarely occur at night, and that, 
recurring some hours later each successive day, 
when they fall after dark they are usually de- 
ferred to the following morning, when they 
may sometimes be avoided by the patients 
lying in bed through the day. The experi- 
ments of Harrington and Leaming on the com- 
mon amoeba lend considerable support to this 
hypothesis, for they found that the amoeba 
“‘streamed’”’ under the influence of bright sun- 
shine, but still more actively when exposed to 
red light, whereas the process was arrested in the 
darkness and was completely inhibited by the 
violet and ultra-violet rays. Since the skin of 
all but the blackest races, and especially that 
of white men, is more or less translucent, it is 
evident that blood parasites may be susceptible 
to the influence of the light of the sun, though 
protected by the constant heat of the body 
from that of external temperature, and that it 
is chiefly the red rays that can reach them 
through the medium of the blood. Until it 
shall have been proved that the blood of the 
negro is darker than is that of the white man, 
and that the color of the latter can be per- 
ceptibly altered by practical dosage with 
-methyl blue or can be made fluorescent by the 
administration of quinine, we must forbear fol- 
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lowing Dr. King in his speculations on these 
points, but we think that he has made out a 
fair case for his light theory and for the trial 
of what may be called ‘‘scoto-therapy” in the. 
treatment of malarial fevers—that is, of keep- 
ing the patient in a dark room, and in the in- 
tervals between the attacks of clothing him 
in garments with linings impenetrable by 
light. 


DANGERS OF ANESTRESIA... PHILADELPHIA MEDICAL JOURNAL 


The fact that danger attends the use of ether 
when gas or other flaming lights are about, is 
perfectly well. recognized, and the profession 
hardly needs any further warning concerning 
this matter. In modern clinics the use of 
electric lights, or of lights which are well out of 
the danger region, makes the use of ether per- 
fectly simple, by night as well as by day. In 
general, also, the profession in this country is 
united in the belief that ether is a much more 
satisfactory anesthetic than chloroform. A 
not inconsiderable number, however, prefer 
chloroform, particularly under especial circum- 
stances; and some operators who have no well- 


‘ equipped clinics at their command tend to use 


chloroform when working by artificial light, 
and particularly in ill-equipped houses. It is, 
however, known by most pharmacologists and 
by many others that chloroform has dangers 
when used by artificial light, but this fact is by 
no means generally recognized. Its import- 
ance is made evident by a brief article by Paul 
Gerlinger, in which he describes an occurrence 
which emphasizes this danger. An operation 
was undertaken by gaslight, chloroform being 
used as the anesthetic, and the narcosis lasting 
over three hours. The case was one of gun- 
shot wound with difficult abdominal work. 
Two doctors and four of the hospital sisters 
were present. During the operation all six 
persons were attacked by severe spasmodic 
cough, but felt entirely well after the operation, 
with the access of fresh air. Three hours later, 
however, all showed more or less pronounced 
signs of poisoning, which consisted in cyanosis, 
difficulty in breathing, a sense of oppression, 
cough, and, in some instances, collapse. One 
of the sisters ‘died twenty-eight hours after the 
operation, and the patient also died, although 
in the latter instance, it was impossible to say 
whether this-was the result of the injury and 
operation or not. In both cases—that of the 
sister and that of the patient—the blood was 
investigated. It was found dark-red, coagu- 
lated and it contained no CO. 
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By William T. | 





Sedgwick : 








The Principles of Sanitary Science and the Public 
Health,* with special references to the causation 
and prevention of infectious diseases, by William T. 
Sedgwick, professor in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, is a dignified, untechnical and in- 
teresting presentation of a subject so vitally im- 
portant that its elements at least should be mastered 
by every mature member of a community. The 
author, in his preface, states that he has “chiefly 
sought to bring together and topresent in a simple 
and logical form those fundamental scientific prin- 
ciples on which the great practical art of modern 
sanitation securely rests, believing, with Lord 
Derby, ‘that sanitary instruction is even more im- 
portant than sanitary legislation.’’”” We commend 
the book to all, and particularly to those who, having 
followed the journalistic presentations of the sub- 
ject, may be confused as to what problems sanitary 
science has actually solved. Our reading is from the 
chapter on Dirteand Disease: The Living Earth. 

In the third quarter of the nineteenth century 
the term ‘‘filth diseases” was used with the 
idea that filth might be not only a vehicle, but 
an actual breeder or generator, of infectious 
disease. This viewevenreached the dignity of a 
theory bearing a special name—the “pythogenic” 
theory—which is closely associated with the 
name of Murchison. According to Murchison, 
filth was dangerous not merely because it was 
a vehicle of disease, or an unfavorable con- 
dition, but also because it was a source of 
disease, the. supposition being either that 
specific disease germs could be generated de 
novo from other germs in filth, under favorable 
circumstances, or that at least germs capable 
of producing disease found in filth the con- 
ditions for their more perfect development, 
some even requiring residence for a time in 
order to reach their full maturity. In regard 
to typhoid fever, for example, it was held that 
the micro-organisms of the disease required a 
stay, longer .or shorter, in the earth or heaps 
of filth, and only after such a period attained 
their natural and dangerous development. 
The older treatises on typhoid fever and the 
older teaching often referred to a residence in 
the earth as one phase in the ordinary de- 
velopment of the germs of typhoid fever. 

The modern theories of filth and its dangers 
are very different from these. Filth is first 
and always a convenient vehicle of disease; 
but as a rule, in temperate climates, it is 
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probably nothing more than this unless it be 
also a depressing, or unfavorable, ‘‘ predis- 
posing’’ condition. The earlier view which 
saw in filth a necessary phase in the life-history 
of certain infectious micro-organisms is now 
abandoned, and it is to-day very doubtful 
whether the germs of most infectious diseases 
ordinarily find accumulations of filth suitable 
for their multiplication. There is no question 
that the micro-organisms of disease may, under 
favorable conditions, occur or survive for a long 
time in filth, and it is probable that under 
certain conditions of warmth, food-supply and 
the absence of enemies, they may even multi- 
ply; but it appears probable that such con- 
ditions do not often occur in nature, unless 
perhaps occasionally in tropical countries. 
The most natural and the most favorable means 
for the conveyance of disease germs appears 
to be that which is quickest and most direct, 
namely, contagion, or the transfer directly 
from one individual to another without the 
interposition of the earth, the atmosphere or 
other extraneous influences. Contrary - to 
Murchison’s view, the longer the journey, and 
the more time spent in making the journey, 
from patient to victim, the less is the likelihood 
of the successful transmission of the disease. 
The interposition of filth or earth or air or 
water doubtless tends in most cases to the 
diminution of danger, owing to the unfavorable 
conditions of one sort or another encountered 
by the germs en route. 

From what has now been said, it is easy 
to perceive the modern philosophy of clean- 
ness. Dirt is dangerous, not because it is 
“‘of the earth, earthy,’’ but because it is too 
often ‘‘dirt’’ or excrement; and the love of 
cleanness or the abhorrence of dirt, which is 
gradually becoming established in all highly 
civilized peoples, is doubless a resultant of the 
dearly-bought experience of the race, which 
has shown that dirt is dangerous and therefore 
to be dreaded. Cleanness, or the absence of 
dirt, is not merely an esthetic adornment— 
though doubtless an acquired taste; it is, above 
all, a sanitary safeguard, the importance of 
which has been learned by hard experience. 
In other words, to be clean is, in a measure, 
to be safe from infectious disease; and cleanness 
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applies not only to the person, but extends also 
to the personal environment, and especially 
to the food supply, the water supply, the 
milk supply, etc. 

It follows, as a matter of course, that personal 
cleanness is more important than public 
cleanness. In other words, that the avoidance 
of personal filth is far more necessary than, 
for example, is cleanness of streets, doorways, 
alleys and the like. And yet, if the public 
water supply, for example, be infected, no 
matter how scrupulously clean the residents 
of a city may be in respect to their persons, 
they will run very serious risks of disease if 
they drink from it. The same thing may be 
said of the public milk supply; and nothing 
is more impressive to the practical sanitarian 
than to witness an epidemic of typhoid fever 
in a wealthy and well-cared-for quarter of a 
city where the inhabitants are personally 
ciean, the houses are exceptionable, the plumb- 
ing perfect, the drains in good condition, the 
tableware and linen spotiess, and yet typhoid 
fever is present perhaps in nearly every family, 
because of a polluted and infected milk supply 
or water suppiy. It must never be forgotten 
that the sanitary chain is no stronger than its 
weakest part, and that, no matter how clean 
and wholesome all other conditions may be, 
if there is one point from which the germs of 
infectious disease may find admission into the 
body, danger may be imminent. Nothing is 
more instructive than to discover cities or 
towns in which great complaint is made of 
filth in the streets—from which, after all, 
comparatively little danger is likely to come— 
while an impure water supply or milk supply 
is being used with absolute confidence, or 
blindness, or ignorance. 

It not frequently happens that the same 
persons who complain loudly, and rightly 
enough, perhaps, of dirty streets, and are quick 
to blame public officials for their laxity in 
this respect, will, nevertheless, at fountains, 
in railway trains or in theaters, apply their 
own lips to public drinking-cups which a few 
minutes before have been touched by the lips 
of strangers possibly suffering from infectious 
diseases, such as tuberculosis or diphtheria. 
It should require only a moment’s considera- 
tion to show how great is the risk run under 
these circumstances, and how inconsistent is 
the criticism bestowed by one who thought- 
lessly takes these grave risks when he cries out 
at the relatively remote dangers of dirty streets. 
What has been said about drinking-cups applies 
obviously to communion cups, ‘‘roller” towels, 
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razors in barber shops, unclean dishes, spoons, 
etc., and requires no further comment. The 
dangers of these things are too obvious to need 
emphasis. A sanitary fountain has been de- 
vised, and is in use in many places, to do away 
with the public drinking-cup, and in so far 
as it is successful in doing this, it deserves the 
warm commendation of sanitarians. The ar- 
rangement by which this is accomplished is 
very simple; and for use in public places, 
schools, institutions and the like, it promises 
to be of great assistance. No cup is required; 
one simply leans over and drinks from a little 
fountain provided for the purpose. Every 
instant, of course, the water supply is changing, 
and if infectious micro-organisms should be for 
an instant deposited by A, they are necessarily 
the next instant washed away before B can 
come in contact with them. It has long been 
the custom in certain factories abundantly 
supplied with water, to keep rising, in the 
middle of a basin of convenient height, a small 
jet of water from which the thirsty might 
drink. 

Inasmuch as dirt is richly laden with micro- 
organisms, the agents of fermentation, putre- 
faction and decay, it is plain that the absence 
of dirt, or cleanness, must go far to prevent 
these processes. It is clear, for example, that 
punctures of the skin made by instruments 
absolutely free from organisms cannot convey 
infection; that the knife, of the surgeon if 
absolutely clean, cannot cause ‘‘dissecting 
wounds’’; that cookery of foods must tend to 
defer their decay: in short, that absolute 
cleanness is equivalent to asepsis, and partial 
cleanness is an antiseptic corresponding in 
efficiency to its extent. This is now so fully 
recognized that dirt is to-day regarded as the 
principal foe of the surgeon; and probably the 
cleanest rooms that have ever been known, 
either in modern times or in the past,‘&re the 
operating rooms of the, hospitals of to-day. 

In certain industrial pursuits experience is 
teaching a similar lesson. By drawing milk 
from healthy cows, with extreme precautions 
as to cleanness, it is possible to have it keep 
sweet (if refrigerated) during the whole period 
of a trans-Atlantic voyage. Various other 
dairying processes are also favored, if not con- 
ditioned, by cleanness; canning and preserving 
are far more successfully carried out, if done 
with scrupulous regard for cleanness; and it 
is no exaggeration to say that in all human 
affairs cleanness—which means the exclusion 
or destruction of germ life—is the keynote of 
successful sanitation. 
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_ An American at Oxford,* by Mr. John Corbin, 
is a collection of essays which, for the most part, 
appeared some time ago in the magazines The 
Cecil Rhodes bequest makes their publication in 
book torm timely. The relative value of the 
American and English system of undergraduate 
education has been much discussed. Mr. Corbin 
writes of the English system to an American 
student studying at Oxford. The picture he draws 
attracts us and fits in with the memory of that most 
beautiful town of Oxford which once seen can never 
be forgotten. Our reading is from the chapters 
dealing with the English tutor’s system. In Amer- 
ica the student outside the lecture room has, ordi- 
narily, to depend for all intellectual stimulus in 
fellow-students. There is no trained mind to sug- 
gest reading or a trend of thought which would 
help to strengthen the individual student's peculiar 
mental deficiencies. This, together with the stress 
the English put upon the power of verbal and writ- 
ten expression, are two points at which the Ameri- 
can system fails. 

Homely as are the primary duties of the 
tutor, it is none the less necessary that certain 
information should be imparted. The shadow 
of the examiners looms across the path twice 
in the three or four years of an undergraduate’s 
life. There is no dodging it; in order to get a 
degree, certain papers must be written and 
well written. Here is where the real dignity 
of the tutor resides, the attribute that distin- 
guishes him from all German and American 
teachers. He is responsible to the college that 
his pupils shall acquit themselves well before the 

xaminers—that the reputation of the college 
shall be maintained. By the same token, the 
examiners are responsible to the university that 
its degrees shall be justly awarded, so that the 
course of education in England is a struggle of 
tutor against examiner. In Germany and in 
America, ani instructor is expected to be a 
master of his subject; he may or he may not 
be—and usually is not—a teacher. In Eng- 
land, a tutor may be’a scholar, and usually is 
not. His success is measured first and fore- 
most by the excellence of the papers his pupils 
write. Is Donkin of Balliol a good tutor? 
Well, rather, he has got more firsts than any 


don in Oxford; by which is meant, of ‘course, 


that his pupils have got the firsts. A college 
is rated partly by its number of blues and 
partly by its number of firsts. For a tutor to 


lead his pupils to success is as sacred a duty as 
*Houghton, Mifflin &‘Co., $1.50. 


for an athletic undergraduate to play for the 
university. The leisurely, not to say loafing, 
tutor of the eighteenth century tradition has 
been reformed out of existence. If the mod- 
ern tutor fails of any high attainment as a 
scholar, it is mainly because he is required to 
be a very lively, strenuous, and efficient leader 
of youth. 

The means by which the tutor conducts his 
charges in the narrow path to success in the 
schools are characteristic. The secret lies in 
gaining the good-will of the pupil. Thus any 
breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners that the 
hospitable tuter gives to his pupils while they 
are learning the ways of the place are bread 
cast upon the waters in a very literal sense. 
For a decent fellow to neglect the just wishes 
of a teacher to whom he is indebted is easy 
enough on occasions;. but systematically to 
shirk a debt of genuine gratitude without los- 
ing caste with one’s self requires supreme in- 
genuity. If you don’t want to get into the 
clutches of your tutor, don’t take the least 
chance of getting to like him. This is the 
soundest advice ever given by a wary upper 
classman. It has not been ordained by nature 
that the soul of the teacher is sib to the soul of 
the taught, but clearly, by exercising the 
humanities, the irrepressible conflict may be 
kept within bounds. 

Sometimes harsher measures are necessary. 
Then a‘man is sent up to the. head of’ the col- 
lege, which is not at all a promotion, One 
fellow used to tell a story of how Jowett, the 
quondam master of Balliol, chastised him. 
When he reported, the master was writing, and 
merely paused toisay: ‘‘Sit down, Mr..Barnes 
you are working with Mr. Donkin, are you not?” 
The culprit said he was, and sat down. Jowett 
wrote on, page after page, while the under- 
graduate fidgeted. Finally Jowett looked up 
and remarked: ‘Mr. Donkin says you are 
not. Good-morning.’”’ After that the under- 
graduate was more inclined to work with Mr. 
Donkin. ; ° 

For graver offenses a man is imprisoned 
within the paradise behind the college walls— 
“gated,”’ the term is. One fellow I. knew— 
a third-year man who roomed out of college— 
was obliged to lodge in the rooms of.the dean, 
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Mr. J. L. Strachan Davidson. The two turned 
out excellent friends. No one could be alto- 
gether objectionable, the undergraduate ex- 
plained, whose whiskey and tobacco was as 
good as the dean’s. In extreme cases a man 
may be sent down, but if this happens, he must 
either have the most unfortunate of disposi- 
tions, or the skin of a rhinoceros against tact 
and kindness. 

It is by similar means that the don main- 
tains his intellectual ascendancy. Nothing is 
more foreign to Oxford than an assumption of 
pedagogic authority. Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who 
is now not unknown in London as a man of 
letters, used to tell of a memorable encounter 
with Jowett. Mr. Belloc was holding forth in 
his vein of excellent enthusiasm with. regard 
to his countrymen. For a long time Jowett 
listened with courteously qualified assent, but 
finally ke said: “Mr. Belloc, do you know the 
inscription which is said to stand above the 
gate to hell?’’ Mr. Belloc was ready with the 
familar line from Dante. “No, Mr. Belloc, 
Ici on parle francaise.’”” The oratory of even 
a president of the Oxford Union brore down 
in laughter. Under such a system a mutual 
confidence increases day by day between 
teacher and taught, which may end in a com- 
radeship more intimate than that between 
father and son. 

Our universities are fast adopting the Ger- 
man or pseudo-German idea that an advanced 
education consists merely in mastering the 
subject one may choose to pursue. The point 
of departure is the ‘‘course.”” If we gain the 
aquaintance of Lowell or Longfellow, Agassiz, 
Child, or Norton, we have to thank our lucky 
stars. In England, the social relationship is 
the basis of the system of instruction. 

* * * * * 

As to the nature of the work done, it is aptly 
expressed in the Oxford term, ‘‘reading.’’ The 
aim is not merely to acquire facts. From week 
to week the tutor is apt to meet his pupils, and 
especially the less forward ones, in familiar 
conversation, often over a cup of tea and a 
cigarette. He listens to the report of what the 
pupil ‘has lately been reading, asking ques- 
tions to see how thoroughly he has compre- 
hended it, and advises him as to what to read 
next. When there are several pupils present, 
the conference becomes general, and thus of 
greater advantage to all. In the discussions 
that arise, opposing views are balanced, 
phrases are struck out and fixed in mind, and 
the sum of the pupil’s knowledge is given order 
and consistency. Thebest tutorsconscientiously 


aim at such a result, for it makes all the differ- 
ence between a brilliant and a dull examination 
paper, and the examiners highly value this 
difference. 

2 * * # * 

One of the incidents of reading is a set of 
examinations set by the colleges severally. 
They take place three times a year, at the end 
of each term, and are~called collections— 
apparently from the fact that at this time cer- 
tain college fees used to be collected from the 
students. The papers are set by the dons, 
and as is the case with all tutorial exercises, 
the results have nothing at all to do with the 
class a man receives in the public examina- 
tions—mods and finals. I was surprised to 
find that it was rather the rule to crib, and my 
inquiries disclosed a very characteristic state of 
affairs. One man, who was as honorable in 
all respects as most fellows, related how he had 
been caught cribbing. His tutor took the 
crib and examined it carefully ‘‘‘Quite right,’ 
he said. ‘In fact, excellent. Don’t be at 
any pains to conceal it. By the finals, of 
course, you will have to carry all these things 
in your head; at present, all we want to know 
is how well you can write an examination 
paper.’ ”’ 

* * * * * 

For the greater part of his course, an under- 
graduate’s reading is by no means portentous. 
It was Dr. Johnson, if I am not mistaken, 
whose aim was ‘‘five good hours a day.’’ At 
Oxford, this is the maximum which even a 
solid reading man requires of himself. During 
term time most men do much less, for here is 
another of the endlessly diverting Oxford 
paradoxes: Passman and classman alike aim 
to do most of their reading in vacations. 
As usual, a kernel of common sense may be 
found. If the climate of England is as little 
favorable to a strenuous intellectual life as it is 
to strenuous athleticisms, the climate of Ox- 
ford is the climate of England to the nth 
power. A man’s intellectual machinery works 
better at home in the country. And even as 
the necessity of relaxation is greater at Ox- 
ford, so is the chance of having fun and of 
making good friends—of growing used to the 
ways of the world and men. The months at 
the university are the heyday of life. The 
home friends and the home sports are the same 
yesterday and forever. The university clearly 
recognizes all this. It rigidly requires a man 
to reside at Oxford a certain definite time be- 
fore graduation; but how and when he studies 
and is examined, it leaves to his own free choice. 
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TWO TRAMPS......... CY WARMAN......... COLLIER’S WEEKLY 

If this were not a true tale it would not be 
worth the telling. <A freight train was wrecked 
by a rock-slide on one of. the railways running 
between Chicago and St. Paul. The superin- 
tendent had come up from Lacrosse in a hurry 
with a wrecking train, a doctor and some 
stretchers. 

On the side of a cut a little way from the en- 
gine a man sat with the pallor of death upon 
his unwashed face. As the sturgeon and the 
superintendent approached he waved them 
back. ‘‘Don’t mind me, Doc,” he said; ‘‘I’m 
done for. I had no business here, anyway,” 
he added, after a pause. ‘‘But there’s one 
of your men—poor beggar,” he said, pointing 
toward the wreck. ‘‘He’s got a locomotive 
on his lap and he ain’t making a murmur. Get 
him out—he’s one of your men.” 

Going down to the wreck they found the 
fireman with one leg under the engine. They 
cut the leg off, but the poor fellow failed to rally 
and died on the way to the hospital. 

Having rescued the fireman, the doctor 
turned to look after the tramp; but he, too, 
had crossed the dark river. His life had been 
wasted, but at the door of death he had been 
almost heroic. 

A little way down the line they found another 
man seated by the roadside, his clothing dis- 
arranged and his face stained with blood. 

“Have you had trouble?” asked the railroad 
man. 

“*T’ve had a dream,”’ said the man, and he 
pointed to the wreck where almost every con- 
ceivable sort of freight was heaped up in pic- 
turesque confusion. ‘‘Do you see that pyra- 
mid?’’ asked the man on the bank, and the 
other two nodded. ‘‘ You see the few cars of 
coal at the bottom, and then the ordinary 
merchandise, and above that there is a car of* 
household goods, then comes the merry-go- 
round—and there’s a man and a monkey and 
a hand-organ in there somewhere—and, at the 
top of the heap, a harvester. 

‘‘And is that your dream?” asked the rail- 
roader. 

“‘Oh, no—I was just. going to tell you: I 
was sleeping peacefully in that harvester when 
this thing happened. I dreamed that some 


careless person had started the machine up, 
forgetting that I was init. I was dreadfully 
frightened, but when the wheels stopped I 
was perched, practically unhurt, on the pin- 
nacle of that pyramid, looking down on the 
tops of the telegraph poles.” 

“Have you had breakfast?”’ the superinten- 
dent asked. 

“*No,” said the man; ‘‘just a dream’s all 
I’ve had.” 

As the two men moved on toward a farm- 
house the dreamer, taking a nod of the head 
as it was meant to be taken, followed. After 
breakfast the railroad man asked the tramp 
if he was looking for work. 

“Do I look it?” asked the tramp, shooting 
a quick side glance at his questioner. 

‘‘We want men. Suppose you be a man and 
go to work right now.” 

The tramp put up a hand as a stop signal. 
‘I thank you for the compliment, and I'd like 
to oblige you, but it is a matter of principle 
with me. I simply won’t work; so if you're 
a workingman, I’ll have to say good-by to you. 
Good-by and good luck.” 





“IRRASHAI”.......... $. A. WARDLOW.......... COSMOPOLITAN 

‘‘The Kitsunebi! Oh, Friji-moti, no, no, 
I dare not!” 

“‘But you, Tsuro-san, a Christian, have no 
belief, surely, in those heathen superstitions?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, Friji-moti; no, I do not believe— 
and yet I—I " 

‘‘And yet you fear the Kitsune—the fox- 
people? Have not the mission teachers taught 
you better, my beloved?”’ 

‘Yes, yes, but all my life I have feared them. 
I do not believe and yet I cannot help 
Oh, Friji-moti, is there no other way?’’ The 
soft slanting eyes were filled with terror as she 
raised them to the face of the young Japanese 
at her side, and he, perceiving, answered 
gently: 

“Your uncle is angry, Tsuro-san, very 
angry; he will never let you see me again, and 
the ship sails to-morrow. It is hot and damp; 
the Kitsunebi will be bright at the_ garden 
foot to-night. Say you will come, little dear 
one,” 
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The.young man’s. voice was pleading.’ The 
girl clinched her hands tightly in the long 
sleeves of her kimono. Her face was pale. 


_ “Yes,” she whispered. ‘‘I will come. Bet- 
ter death with the fox-people than life without 
you. Yes, yes!” 


The rich scent of tropical bloom weighted 
the night air. Hillside and marsh were dark, 
and against their blackness, here, there, every- 
where, flashed brilliant points of light, red, 
yellow—the lanterns of the Kitsune. 

Upon the shadowy veranda of the little 
Japanese house was Tsuro-san crouched alone 
in a dark corner unheeding the chatter of others. 
Her tiny hands were cold and damp; her face 
was pale. Her eyes followed the dancing 
lights that sparkled among the dark trees on the 
hillside or moved steadily along the marsh 
at the garden’s foot. 

‘Look at the Kitsune, the fox-people!”’ 

It was the aunt’s voice that came to-her as in 
a dream, warning the children against the 
treacherous lights. ‘‘They have lighted the 
tips of their tails, and by the flames they hunt 
everywhere for victims. See them search and 
search! Ah, it will be in vain. None is un- 
wise enough to follow their dancing lights. 
‘Irrashai! Irrashai!’ they call softly; but no 
one will go. No, for he who goes with the Kit- 
sune never comes back, or only his soulless 
body with the fox inside, barking, barking.”’ 

The tiny figure in the dark corner crouched 
lower and shivered in the warm air, all the 
terror of her childhood upon her. 

Again, in an awe-struck undertone, came the 
voice: 

‘‘And he who heeds not the warning, who is 
reckless and will go—ah, then a beautiful lady 
in a dark kimono comes to meet him, swinging 
her painted lantern and saying softly, ‘Ir- 
rashai, Irrashai’; and if he goes in a dark place, 
suddenly the light will go out, great hairy arms 
will crush him, a cold, furry touch will be at his 
throat, and then—then he will be dead under 
the bamboo. Ah, the wicked Kitsune!”’ 

The children crept closer to the mother. 
All were silent watching the sparkling lights, 
the will-o’-the-wisps of Japan. Not one on the 
balcony would have dared venture to the gar- 
den’s foot, bound as they were by a super- 
stition centuries old—not one—no, at that 
moment not even the little maid in the corner. 
The superstitious training of years had over- 
whelmed the faint light of Christian teaching. 
Only an occasional night-bird’s note or a sharp 
sound from the village echoed by far-off 
Kodama, the tree-spirit, broke the silence. A 


small, trembling hand in the veranda corner 
drew from its flowered sleeve a bit of painted 
tissue-paper, a scripture from the Buddhist 
priest to ward off evil. The shaking fingers 
compressed it to a pill, a red mouth closed over 
it, and Tsuro-san swallowed the Buddhist gofu, 
while a prayer arose from her fear-tortured 
soul to the Christians’ god for protection from 
the Kitsune, calling in terror upon the new 
God yet daring not to slight the old. The 
horrors of superstition were too great for her 
weak soul to overcome. Friji-moti might con- 
quer them—indeed, had—but he was a man 
and strong. He was going now a missionary 
to another island, and she—no, she could not 
go with him. Her uncle would not give up a 
servant whose wages were so little, whose 
services so great. Then, too, he was a Bud- 
dhist and cursed the Christians. If she mar- 
ried the missionary, her uncle would kill her, 
even if he had to follow her to the far-off island 
to do it. He had said so. Oh, but he hated 
him, hated them all. It was not what the mis- 
sion had taught, yet she could not help it- 
She would never stay, never. But the Kitsune! 
She was cold; she shuddered. A clammy touch 
seemed to grasp her throat. 

Then through her mind once more shot the 
picture of the unhappy future if her courage 
failed. 

‘No, no,’’ she muttered. ‘‘ Better lie dead 
under the bamboos!”’ 

She grasped a railing and forced herself, 
trembling, to her feet. The lights swam before 
her. 

*‘Look!”’ It was her aunt’s voice. ‘‘How 
near they come, there at the garden foot!”’ 

Yes, there, dancing and flashing, Tsuro-san 
saw them—and one far in advance of the 
others! The tiny hands clinched fiercely in 
the long sleeves—what if it should not be he? 
Then the red mouth settled to firmness. 

A swift patter of straw slippers sounded 
down the garden walk. ‘‘It is Tsuro-san!”’ 
shrieked the uncle. ‘‘The Kitsune have be- 
witched her!’’ And they, too, pattered down 
the path, calling, commanding, beseeching the 
fleeing girl. Tsuro-san fled the faster. The 
Kitsunebi flashed around her, and those be- 
hind saw a fluttering dark kimono, a painted 
lantern, heard Friji-moti’s soft ‘‘Irrashai! 
Irrashai!’’ and fled shrieking. 

Before the sun the Kitsunebi vanished. 
Under the bamboos, far and near, the villagers 
searched vainly for the cold form with the ugly 
mark at its throat. 

“She is not dead,” they said. ‘‘Her body 
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will come back, but not her soul—only the fox- 
soul, barking, barking.” 

Days passed, years: she did not come. 
When nights are dark and marsh gases rise, 
the villagers huddle together and in awe- 
stricken voices tell the terrible fate of Tsuro- 
san, bewitched by the Kitsune. 


INTERFERENCE....BARRY PAIN... .BLACK AND WHITE (LONDON.) 

“‘Yes,”’ said my friend, sadly, ‘‘ you may play 
poker with a stranger and an unlimited raise, 
and may come out all right; you may shoot 
lions and tigers and the Falls of Niagara, and 
never suffer in your health; you may play 
with fire, and take no harm. But never med- 
dle in the least degree with anyone else’s love 
affair. For you will come out of it with the 
reputation of a fool, with fool stamped all over 
you back and front, and you will deserve it. 
A helpless, unendurable fool for all time—that 
is what you will be. If you see a pure-minded, 
refined girl on the verge of marrying a coarse, 
vulgar brute, let her: don’t stand in the way. 
Probably the brute will never forgive you, and 
it’s absolutely certain the girl never will. 

‘You speak with some warmth and bitter- 
ness. You have some personal experience in 
your mind?” 

“‘T have. As you know, I am not a married 
man. But at one time I was engaged. It 
was years and years ago, and I was never one 
of those men who are—well, silly about the 
girls they are going to marry. But, speaking 
in sober fairness, I must say that Jessica was a 
really remarkable girl.” 

“Yes; engaged girls always are.” 

‘‘Her hair was a——”’ 

“IT know. It would be. _ Pass that.” 

“‘Don’t be an idiot. There was a look in 
that girl’s eyes--—”’ 

“I know it by heart. Skip it.” 

‘‘And her mental powers were equally out 
of the common.”’ 

“‘The mental powers of every engaged girl 
are quite out of the common. Just say that 
you loved Jessica and Jessica loved you, and 
leave the rest to the fertile imagination of a 
thoroughly practised journalist.”’ 

“‘Now that just shows where you are too 
hasty; for I’m by no means sure that Jessica 
did love me. I can’t help thinking that if she 
had really loved me, things would have hap- 
pened differently. Mind, I admit that I was 
wrong in interfering in any way with Ernest 
Budd.” 

‘“‘And who was Ernest Budd?”’ 
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‘“‘T think he was the most nauseous beast I 
ever met in my life. He was short, thick, and 
ugly enough to stop the clocks. He was also 
a vain sentimentalist. He talked about women 
by the hour. He believed himself a woman- 
killer. To listen to him made you feel sick and 
tired. I’ve heard him say that the beauty of 
women was practically the only thing he lived 
for—just that—in those words; and the other 
man to whom he said it died a week later. 
Well, at this time Budd had come to an under- 
standing—he said it was not actually an en- 
gagement, but was to come to that—with a 
washed-out puss from Wimbledon, called 
Emily Chater. I saw the girl, and I was sorry 
for her; she was a weak and playful little thing, 
and there was no harm in her. I was very 
happy myself, and I wanted to save her from 
Ernest Budd and infinite sorrow in her after- 
life. Knowing the rapid, miscellaneous and 
volcanic temperament of Ernest Budd, my task 
was easy; I had but to induce him to a more at- 
tractive girl than Emily, and I introduced him 
to Jessica.”’ 

“‘Seems rough on Jessica.” 

“I’d talked it over with her, and she’d agreed 
toit. She was so happy herself—we were'both 
very happy in those days—that though she had 
never met Emily she wanted to save her. 
Jessica had implicit trust in my judgment 
then.”’ 

“‘But after she’d met Budd?” 

‘*T own, she didn’t like it. She said I might 
at least have told her what an appalling boun- 
der Ernest Budd was. Well, I’d told her what 
I told you, and I think that ought to have been 
enough. As I pointed out to her, within a 
very short time of Budd meeting her he would 
throw over Emily Chater.”’ 

“‘And you were wrong?” 

“I was absolutely right. And when Emily 
was saved by our intervention, then, so I told 
Jessica, she was perfectly free to drop Budd. 
In fact, I hoped she would. And Jessica 
knew how to drop people, too: She never 
seemed to say anything in particular, and they 
just knew that it was no good to go on and that 
she had no further use for them. She was a 
girl of wonderful tact, always perfectly polite, 
but " 

‘Leave out the descriptions, I know them.” 

‘“‘Well, as I say, I pointed all this out to her, 
but she still was rather averse to it. She said 
the man’s attentions were becoming perfectly 
insufferable, and that—knowing as he did that 
she was already engaged—he ought to be 
ashamed of himself. However, she kept on 
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meeting him, and in a week he broke off his 
understanding with Emily Chater.”’ 

‘““Well?” I asked. ‘‘What then? 
Emily commit suicide?’’ 

‘“‘Not a bit of it. She must have known that 
Ernest Budd was no fit husband for a decent 
girl. No, she married a solicitor, and is very 
happy, they tell me.” 

“‘But you started this story to show me the 
dangers of interference.” 

“Exactly.” 

‘‘Apparently everything went right—just 
precisely as you wished and intended.” 

‘Well, it didn’t then.” m5 

‘“What was the matter? Did Jessica lose 
her exquisite tact, her ability for letting people 
~ see that she did not require them?” 

‘‘No, not that either. She was as good in 
that respect as ever she was. The trouble 
was—put in a few words—that it was me 
she chucked, and. Ernest Budd whom she 
married.”’ 

He paused and added vindictively: ‘‘ And 
I’m glad to say that théy’re both beastly un- 


happy.” 


Did 





IN THE RED GLARE........ JAMES CASSIDY....... GENTLEMAN’S 


Apple-tree Court lies off the main thorough- 
fare by two short streets. Its pink and white 
apple blossoms, which gave to the court its 
name, have long since disappeared, together 
with its pink and white virtue, and in its 
neighborhood flourish blossoms of a darker 
hue. The adjacent main thoroughfare is 
rowdy, at times uproarious; its gaiety is often 
ribaldry, its liberty license; but its khaki- 
colored fogs are cheered by a glare of oil lights 
at the costers’ stalls and from the gas-jets be- 
hind the shop windows. 

Neither the noise nor the glare penetrates to 
Apple-tree Court, which is invariably silent and 
in gloom. The casual observer, walking its 
length, would pronounce it a very quiet and re- 
spectable little street, free from gutter children 
and gossiping women, and as silent as though it 
walked in list slippers. Not such the verdict 
of the more experienced traveler. Behind 
those tightly-drawn, coarse lace blinds he 


knows and feels a ceaseless watchfulness is’ 


maintained, and that the street is full of eyes 
which furtively note his movements. From 
January to December Apple-tree Court stands 
on stealthy tiptoe that it may peep through 
little round holes in its outside wooden shutters 
at the unconscious passer-by. Some of the 
shutters—every house is provided with them— 
are closed and barred, as though the houses 
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were empty; but they are full of stealthy life 
hiding from possible legal scrutiny, for in 
Apple-tree Court dwell few honest men; hence 
the reason of its dishonest quietness. 

Occasionally the strange silence is disturbed 
by a police raid following an ultra-impudent 
robbery, and then it is a very warren of alert- 
ness and jarring discords. 

Yet there are a few honest artisans in the 
court, men who work for their own and their 
families’ daily bread, but who dwell in Apple- 
tree Court because the rents are low, owing to 
its bad name. 

These poor fear nothing from their neigh- 
bors, the thieves, who would no more think of 
robbing them than they would of providing 
honest bread for their own tables; for the poor 
do not steal from the poor. Indeed, it is under- 
stood in the court that stinginess is a crime if 
indulged in by the light-fingered. 

All the houses in Apple-tree Court are the 
same height, size and design—all but one, 
which is a story lower than its neighbors and 
stands aloof from the rows on either side and 
facing the opening to the court. The view 
from the back is over a series of neglected rub- 
bish heaps, but its occupants are not given to 
the study of scenic effects, and the rubbish 
heaps neither eat nor speak. For years the 
folk of that house had been looked upon as the 
swells of Apple-tree Court. Had been, we 
repeat, for a little while ago the unexpected had 
happened. 

To-day we see, smell and taste the yellow fog 
that has entered the house, steamed the closely- 
shuttered windows and put out the fire, damp- 
ing the fuel that, in spite of the patient efforts 
of a sixteen-year-old girl, refused to rekindle, 
sputtering sulkily out into darkness. The re- 
peated efforts of the kneeling girl, the half- 
heated kindle on the dead hearth, and the sul- 
lenness of the befogged coal, were gazed at 
by a woman seated near the grate with eyes 
that saw not, so blinded was their vision by 
strong despair. Her stolid face, usually soft- 
ened by kindly sympathy, was now set in the 
hard lines of utter hopelessness; all good 
nature was wiped from its expression, a 
blank misery had haggard its features, robbing 
her eyes of brightness, and fixing them pain- 
fully on a gloomy mental picture that had little 
directly to do with the familiar room. 

The woman’s hands were as still as her dumb 
lips, and the grime of her daily toil had given 
place to the sere and yellow hue shown in the 
hands of the dead. 

Pulling at her gown—a faded black—was a 
little whimpering boy, who disapproved of the 
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close shutters, the fireless grate and the discom- 
fort of-foodlessness. His plaintive whine was 
unheeded; his mother was-even regardless of 
the wound on his head, inflicted by a vicious 
stone flung by the hand of a former playmate. 
In the far corner of the little room sat a girl of 
eighteen or thereabouts. She-was dressed for 
outdoors, but had sat sullen and brooding and 
nursing her vengeance for full an hour. Her 
hands were not still in her lap, as were those of 
the elder woman, but twitched and worked 
spasmodically, while her lips uttered inarticu- 
late anguish. Her eyes were not fixed in stony 
gaze, but were full of fury, and bloodshot with 
sleeplessness and outraged feeling. She had 
worked with her sister in a factory until an hour 
ago, when they had both been summarily dis- 
missed by the manager, with a week’s money, 
to stop an impending riot, for were they not 
the daughters of a murderer? 

On the mantle-shelf stood a marble clock, 
the pride of the family until——_ It had been 
the offering of his shop-fellows, the outcome of 
their esteem and goodwill. It had ticked to 
many joyous hours in the little home, but to- 
.day—ah, dear God!—it was ticking away with 
cruel accentuation the minutes of his life in the 
jail of an adjacent county. In disconsolate 
silence sat the women-folk, keeping watch, 
his death-watch. True, he was in robust 
health, vigorous and strong. But what signi- 
fied that? When the morning chimed eight, a 
dishonored thing, his body would be hanging 
motionless, limp, lifeless, and with broken neck 
in the jail. The widow and the fatherless 
would be sitting in that darkened room on the 
morrow’s morn. They had thought so much 
of him; their love had centered in him, for his 
words had always been in kindly tones, and 
they had believed he loved them and the home 
his efforts had made for them. Then had 
come that terrible day, three months ago,when, 
without warning of any kind, he was arrested— 
he who to them had been above suspicion— 
and his other life stood revealed, that black life 
of libertinism, betrayal, and, when the occa- 
sioncame, murder. Apple-tree Court tolerated 
the murder of impulse by a hasty mate, and 
stood by the impulsive one through thick and 
thin; but Apple-tree Court waxed indignant in 
wrath over the dastardly cowardice of the 
premeditated, cold-blooded deed which had 
crimsoned the hand and stained the soul of its 
hitherto most ‘‘respected’’ habitant. The 
virtuous indignation of the Court knew no 
bounds, but expressed itself in loud jeers and 
derisive laughs at the murderer’s daughters, 
and flung stones from its shuttered windows 
at his little son, as the boy slunk homewards 
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after brave but pitiful efforts to gather ‘n 
necessaries for the darkened house. One of 
these stones had gashed his head and wrung 
from him a cry of pain. Away to the rear of 
the house the clammy fog wrapped the desolate 
graveyard in its damp and suffocating odor, 
standing like a wraith of ill-omen above graves 
new and old, and then floating in through the 
holes in the shutters and beneath closed doors, 
touching with heavier gloom the dolorous 
family in the shunned home. Suddenly the 
silence of the darkened home involuntarily 
gathered itself together and became an ear, a 
listening ear, and upon it fell the sounds of the 
rush of many feet, the murmur of many voices 


mingled with hoarse laughter, which came fit- 


fully in gusts, jarring the nerves of the waiting 
family. Apple-tree Court was rejoicing. From 
erstwhile shuttered and barred windows peered 
men and women of cunning-face, and over their 
shoulders precocious children. These all swelled 
the sounds of laughter and joined in the 
shout, forgetting for the moment their stealthy 
caution. The foggy street was lighted by the 
flare of many torches borne hither and thither 
by the crowd. The harsh voices of the people 
called aloud on the dwellers within to ‘‘ Look 
upon the guy,” and those looking laughed 
boisterously. at the effigy-of a man hanging! 
Nearer and nearer shambled the mob to the 
house standing aloof from its neighbors, till 
they reached its doorstep. The girl in the 
corner, whose hands had worked convulsively 
in her lap, sprang from her seat and looked 
through the closed. shutters, hissing out the 
words, “Et's:-<):.’.. SRR. | +. + SO. «ee 
they’re guying him father ...: > 
they’re bringing it here. Curse them!” 

The woman’s shudder shook the little room; 
with startled eyes she looked on her daughters, 
then at the door; the red glare shone into the 
darkness. The mob had fired the effigy; the 
guy was burning, lighted by a score of willing 
hands carrying torches. Laughter and wild 
song accompanied the flare, while the white 
faces in the house of the doomed man blanched 
whiter as the mother—his wife—cried agon- 
izingly, ‘‘Oh, God! will they burn the house?” 

‘‘He’ll never know of this; he’s spared that 
pang,”’ said the patient girl of sixteen as the 
flicker of the bonfire died down, and the vir- 
tuous crowd, flinging sticks and stones at the 
barred window, drew off with jeers and jibes— 
for vice is vice, and must be trampled in Apple- 
tree Court, as elsewhere. 

‘*He’ll never know,’’ whispered the mctter; 
and the thought brought conifort to the 
stricken hearts of those whose faithful love 
was stronger than shame, treachery and death, 
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It is a mistake to postpone the pleasures and 
recreations of life until one has done his hard 
work; a mistake which a great many frugal 
and otherwise sensible people make. There 
are hosts of men and women working with 
might and main for the purpose of enjoying 
life when they have laid a solid founda- 


. tion of fortune under their feet. They are 


acting upon the belief that it is possible to get 
the hard work of life done, to press it into a few 
years, and then to begin to live. This isa mis- 
leading belief. In the first place, the work of 
life is never done, and ought never to be done; 
and, in the second place, he who postpones 
indefinitely the hour when he will begin to en- 
joy life, postpones entirely the possibility of 
enjoying it. No man can work with might 
and main for twenty years, committing all his 
strength to his task and permitting himself to 
be entirely absorbed by it, without suffering 
atrophy or deadening of the faculties of en- 
joyment. At the end of twenty years he will 
find nothing left of life for him, so far as occu- 
pation is concerned, except the things he has 
been doing. He will have so fashioned himself 
that he has become only a hand or a tool to doa 
specific thing; he will have lost the capacity 
of turning from one occupation to another, 
of taking up one interest after another, of giv- 
ing himself out freely on many sides. He who 
would enjoy nature cannot begin too early. 
The first acquaintance with the outward world 
ought to be made at the time one begins to talk, 
so that one fits his words to trees and flowers 
and birds and clouds just as soon as he sees 
them, and sees them just as soon as he is able 
to fit words to them. The boy who grows up 
with access to the woods and fields and knows 
the habits of birds, because he learns them in 
the leisure hours of childhood, will acquire a 
knowledge of nature which the mature man 
can never obtain. It is impossible to shut 
one’s self up for twenty years and then step 
out of the room and enjoy the sky and the 
landscape. It isimpossible to work with might 
and main for twenty years with the expectation 
that, at the end of that time, one will take up 
music, painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
find delight in them. Delight in these things 


comes with education, with early and intimate 
contact; and when one comes out of a business 
which he has made a prison for twenty years, 
he can no more see what art has to reveal to him 
than can a blind man. 

The power of enjoyment must be educated 
by use just as truly as any other power; it 
withers and dies by disuse. If one is to enjoy 
life he must enjoy it from day to day; if he 
postpones enjoyment, he loses the power of 
securing it at the end. There come brief 
moments in life, swift crisis when everything 
is put by for the doing of a piece of work, the 
performing of a specific task, the facing of a 
great peril; but these are only moments. The 
lives are few in which there are not opportuni- 
ties of enjoyment as one goes along which will 
minister to one’s working power and not sub- 
tract from it. He makes the best living who 
keeps himself fresh by keeping his interests 
varied; and he only can make a life who lives in 
every part of his nature. Enjoyment is as 
much a necessity as work; to find pleasure in 
life is as much a duty as to find profit; and the 
only man who lives a wholesome, normal, suc- 
cessful life is he who combines pleasure and 
work, toil and recreation, from day to day, 
from the beginning to the end. Pleasure is a 
duty which cannot be postponed. 


"PLEA FOR THE WHIPPING POST. .GUY WETMORE CARRYL. .MUNSEY’S 


Clearest in my memory of all the incidents 
of childhood lies the arrival of a mysterious 
box. To my queries the contents were made 
known as “lay overs for meddlers.’’ When, 
fondly supposing myself unseen, I proceeded to 
a personal investigation of their quality, the 
sword fell with emphasis upon the head of 
infant Damocles, and I was in no further doubt 
of what the lay overs meted out to meddlers 
might be. It was no mere imagery, that phrase. 
The particular lay over which fell to my share 
was entirely convincing and sufficient. It con- 
firmed me in my distinctive dislike of hair 
brushes, but I have grown to be thankful for 
its salutary effects. 

We are born, the majority of us, with our 
share of relations. Our friends we achieve. 
Our advisers are thrust upon us. And of these 
all are equally competent in their own eyes to 
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manage our private and peculiar affairs better 
than ourselves. Curiosity has no fixed period 
of incubation. It may spring forth in all its 
objectionable intrusiveness at the end of ten 
minutes’ conversation with a chance acquaint- 
ance; it may lie dormant for years in the con- 
cealed intent of a lifelong friend. But when- 
ever it comes, it is deserving of an immediate 
and emp)iatic lay over. 

Oh, those ‘‘good-hearted”’ friends, those 
‘‘well meaning” relatives, who will not let the 
sleeping dog of interference lie, nor the lying 
dog of gossip sleep! How they probe and pry 
into what it is our desire to keep concealed! 
How they dig away the soil above our buried 
treasures, crack the chrysalids of our maturing 
plans, overturn the pots of our slowly cooking 
schemes! 

Like the despairing Irishman, waiting in vain 
for some one of the seated passengers to leave 
the crowded car, we are led to exclaim: ‘‘ Has 
none of these people any home?” Have they 
no incomes of their own to regulate, that they 
must needs speculate upon the source, amount, 
and disposition of ours? Have they no love 
affairs to see to, that they must occupy them- 
selves with our matrimonial intentions; no 
children to train, that they must moralize 
upon the faults and failings of our methods; no 
souls to care for, that they must dissect the 
extent and conviction of the creed we hold to; 
no door bells of their own to polish, that they 
find so many opportunities to pull at ours? 
Have they no homes? 

By the greatest of democratic documents is 
guaranteed our right to the ‘‘ pursuit of happi- 
ness.” It is a road of sufficient difficulty in 
any event. It becomes well nigh impossible 
when our fellow travelers spend the greater 
portion of their time in turning round to see if 
they can catch us stumbling. ° 

“Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings——’”’ The child’s first word is ‘‘mamma”’ 
and its second ‘‘why?”’ 

I know a man. I know him well. He 
married, late in life, the half sister of my 
cousin’s second wife. I am convinced that an 
appeal to ordinary logic will fail to disclose 
any plausible reason why this untoward cir- 
cumstance should confer on him the right to 
probe the whys and wherefores of my goings out 
and comings in. But such is apparently the 
case. I can see him now, leaning forward in 
his chair, his small eyes screwed to inquisitorial 
natrowness, and I can hear his complacent 
voice insinuating question after question into 
the fabric of my privacy. And then 
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“Well! Now, if I were you——”’ 

But he is not I! And I object to being 
asked why and why not, and to giving my 
reasons; and, finally, to hearing that my 
reasons are not reasons at all, and that if he 
were I! I would give my right hand to find 
a conclusive, overwhelming, and annihilating 
lay over for this meddler. But it is not to be. 
If I offend him I offend my cousin’s second 
wife’s half sister, and so my cousin’s wife, and 
so my cousin—whom I like well and have no 
wish to offend! So much for relatives. 

But it is not our relatives alone. I know 
a woman. I know her well. She has been 
on many occasions civil to my aunt, and my 
aunt has on even more occasions been civil to 
me. By what fatuous process of reasoning 
the lady in question has arrived at the convic- 
tion that it is for her to criticize my doings 
I do not attempt to say. But arrived she has. 
Her powers of deduction are simply stupen- 
dous. DoTI but say that ‘‘Miss Blank is most 
amusing,’’ or that ‘“‘Miss Dash dances to per- 
fection,’’ in six hours she will have us engaged, 
and “‘isn’t it a pity that so nice a girl as she— 
because, of course, you know that—inherited, 
poor chap’’—and so forth ad infinitum and ad 
nauseam! Now, where am I to lay my hand to 
a sufficient lay over? She has broken up an 
excellent friendship or two, set half a dozen 
solicitous mothers by the ears, impaired my 
credit, defamed my character; and the next 
time I see her she will purr at me and say: 

‘‘But you ought to get married! <A bachelor 
gets to be perfectly impossible in his selfish- 
ness. You don’t mind an old woman advis- 
ing you, do you?” 

Yes, I do. I mind it extravagantly. But 
what am I going to say? 

I am not alone in my affliction. The whole 
civilized world groans and travails together 
under the meddler’s prying touch. The lunch- 
eon served to my right-hand neighbor in the 
restaurant invariably appears to be better 
cooked and more palatable than my own; my 
friend’s spring suit is of a finer texture, fits bet- 
ter,and costslessthan mine. Smith hasa huge 
success at the club with the merest paraphrase 
of an epigram I have made a thousand times. 
All these are quite understandable. But what 
concern is it of mine if my neighbor orders a 
luncheon which is avowedly the sworn enemy 
of his digestion? What matters it to me 
whether my friend’s clothes are out of all pro- 
portion to his means? Why should I care 
if Smith is insolvent or a plagiarist? These, 
frankly, are things that I cannot understand. 
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Yet the world is full of people whose chief 
concern is with such things as these. What is 
nobody’s business is everybody’s business. 
Fall fainting in the street, and you will be in- 
stantly surrounded by a gaping throng who 
will cut off the air and go far towards putting 
a finishing touch to the mischief accident has 
initiated. Marry below your station—or above 
—and your kinsfolk and acquaintances will 
gabble as if a nation had fallen or been born. 

Reason? There is none, except that none of 
these people has any ‘‘home.”’ For lack of 
sufficient nourishment in their own lives, they 
devote themselves to yours, like worms boring 
intoalog. It gives the worms an interest in life, 
but it is conceivable that the operation is 
enormously distasteful to the log. 

It is a peculiarity of conditions that exist 
without reason that they commonly continue 
to exist without remedy. Hence the pursuit 
of appropriate lay overs for meddlers is likely 
to prove a veritable Hunting of the Snark. 

Lacking the discerning Mikado, it is hard to 
see where appropriate lay overs are to be found. 
No one will deny that meddling is worthy of 
reproof, or that gossip is a despicable dame, 
but not until the dawn of the millennium shall 
Wwe summon courage to meet them on their 
ground and pay them in their own coin. 


IN MEMORIAM ATLANTIC 

It has been paradoxically affirmed that ‘‘no 
man who deserves a monument ever ought to 
have one,” which is a puzzling way of saying 
that the deserving man has one already, erected 
by his genius, his originality, or his philan- 
thropy, and that, in view of this, his friends 
and countrymen may well refrain from setting 
up a petty marble slab in memory of the de- 
parted. 

What is more sadly comic or incongruous 
than the imposing medley of stone and marble 
in a great cemetery? The towering columns 
loom over the resting places of such small 
citizens. The ‘‘dove of peace”’ alights where 
it would never have brooded of its free will. 
The guardian angel bends over the vixen’s 
tomb, while mediocre bits of slate denote the 
graves of many saintly and gifted pilgrims. 

Yet it is best to pause before one attempts 
to criticize the apparent inconsistency and in- 
congruity and strange misrepresentation spread 
out before him.. Well is it to reflect that these 
same monuments are not the emblems of the 
departed, but the insignia of the living. 

These awkward blocks and heathen urns and 
dreadful graven images are the expression of 
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living human hearts. This mournful medley 
of badly sculptured marbles is but their pitiful 
endeavor to render final tribute to their be- 
loved ones, and to insure perpetual remem- 
brance of names and dates that mean so much 
to them. 

The monuments have naught to do with 
those that rest beneath them; they speak not 
of the travelers gone, but of those left behind. 
These blocks and columns belong not to the 
city of the dead, but are the property of living 
architects. They tell us naught of the de- 
parted, but merely something of their friends. 
Have they good taste? Much money? Are 
they pretentious or sentimental? 

So with the epitaphs. We read them and 
take note that the remaining relatives were 
fond of scriptural quotations, or poetry. This 
composition was done to show the rhymer’s 
skill rather than to set forth the merits of the 
dead. These sorrowing friends doted on deco- 
rative scrolls; those, upon ornamental lettering. 
The owner of this lot does not forget to bring 
his individual offering of potted plants, while 
the proprietor of that grand iron-fenced in- 
closure leaves the selection of flowers to the 
gardener. 

Let him who gazes at the innumerable 
monuments of stone and marble fail to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Behold the city of the dead!”” Rather 
let him muse on this curious description of the 
surviving mutitude. This inartistic and con- 
giomerate mass of ugly slabs voices their senti- 
ment and pictures them alone. 

These are the crude and primitive devices. 
Some day perchance **+~ » 4ll look back upon 
it all and wonder. 

The city of the dead lies all below the sur- 
face of the earth, wrapped:-in the tender folds 
of nature’s burial shroud. Over this peaceful 
vale mother earth spreads a delicate green 
verdure. Wild roses waft their fragrance upon 
the gentle breezes. Up from stout hearts spring 
sturdy oaks and splendid pines. The weep- 
ing willows droop over the gentle sleepers, 
and maples, birches, and aspens murmur their 
soothing lullabies above the weary and the 
heavy laden. Life more abundant and more 
beautiful everywhere thrills and has its being. 
This is the city of the dead that are not dead; 
but have awakened. 

AMERICAN LUXURY AINSLEE’S 

In the Colonial days, and in the earlier days 
of the Republic, Americans were, in the main, 
a plain-living people and not given to wasteful 
prodigality. It is quite true that in some parts 
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of the country nature was so bountiful in its 
products that not to consume great varieties 
of food, including fish and game, was to waste 
it; but there was next to none of that artificial 
luxury which the wealthy and the well-to-do 
Americans to-day have come to regard as in- 
dispensables, as necessaries. Our forefathers, 
up to a very recent time, were a plain living 
folk for the very good reason that they had to 
be. They did not have the wealth to afford 
great luxury. And right there is the main 
secret of our growth in luxurious practices—it 
has kept pace with our growth in wealth. 
Maybe, indeed, the love of luxury has out- 
stripped the achievement of wealth. If this 
be the case, we may depend upon it that we are 
hastening towards a period of unrest and dissat- 
isfaction which will resemble, as nearly as will 
be permitted by the moral and temperamental 
changes of the century or so that has inter- 
vened between now and then, the uprising 
which led to the French Revolution. 

The growth of luxurious living in America 
was very slow during the first fifty years of 
the Republic. Indeed, up to the breaking out 


of our Civil War the inequalities of fortune 
were not so marked as to make those who 
lived sumptuously according to the standards 


of those days seem so far removed from the 
merely well-to-do as to be almost in another 
world. In the earlier days, any sober and in- 
dustrious man could prosper, even though he 
did not perform merely manual labor. There 
was work for every one to do, and no one was 
more in demand than Mr. Jack-of-all-trades, 
whd now walks superfluous in the dusty high- 
way, with no one to applaud his adaptability, 
none to need his ingenious services. Food was 
plenty, land was cheap, rents were low. Be 
honest and you will be happy, was not mere 
cant; it was the solemn and the grateful truth. 
Pretty nearly every one lived well, but pretty 
nearly all lived plainly. With better houses, 
with better water supplies, with improved 
lamps for illumination and then with the intro- 
duction of illuminating gas, and most of all 
with the greater wealth which camé at the end 
of the Civil War, the growth in luxurious living 
began taking tremendous strides. Luxury 
with poor light after sunset, luxury with a few 
of the means of personal cleanliness, does not 
mean much to us nowadays. Why, amanina 
Harlem flat at six hundred dollars a year can 
command more of the kind of luxury just men- 
tioned than, say, the dissolute Charles II. ever 
dreamed of. But the wealth that comes with 
new fortunes to new people was really what 
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began the race which may be called the Mil- 
lionaire Stakes for all ages. 

Before these stakes were opened there were a 
few fortunes in thiscountry. Some were made 
in the trade with the East,some were made in 
strictly domestic commerce, some were founded 
in piracy and other adventures by sea, but 
the greatest number and the most stable were 
those which came from shrewd investments 
in land which was enhanced in value by the 
growth of cities. Even up to the time that 
the Newly Rich began to splurge, the owners 
of the fortunes just mentioned were pretty 
generally tolerably plain people, who lived very 
quietly, and looked upon those who made any 
unusual display as too vulgar to come inside 
the sacred pale which calls itself Society. In 
New York, this class of people at the time men- 
tioned lived in the neighborhood of Washing- 
ton Square; in Philadelphia, towards the foot of 
Walnut street, and in Boston, in that ever 
sacred Beacon street. They were slow but 
sure. They had no doubt about their position 
or the propriety with which they maintained 
their dignity. They did what they pleased, 
but they did not please to be in the least fantas- 
tic, theatric, ostentatious or conspicuous. And 
until the Newly Rich had arrived, with the 
manifest intention to stay permanently, there 
were none with either the ambition or the 
ability to dispute this supremacy, which was 
maintained not by any aggressiveness, but by 
the passive power of inertia. 

This increase in luxurious living affects our 
young men and our young women, and even 
turns back the aspiring politician from the gold 
to which his abilities would take him. This is 
much more serious than the effect on those 
who practice luxurious living naturally, because 
they have always been used to it, and find 
it nothing either alluring or distracting. Young 
men or young women of the second or third 
generation of a rich family should not be in the 
least elated by the splendid surroundings 
which ordinarily are theirs. I say they should 
not be elated. I wish I could say that they are 
not. But, alas and alas! sometimes some of 
them are very much elated, and, to use a good, 
old-fashioned expression, tremendously “ stuck- 
up,’’ because they can enjoy an undue amount 
of the good things of life. To be a cad is in the 
nature of the individual; neither the palace nor 
the hovel can prevent the seed from germinat- 
ing if it has once been planted; and these,by the 
way, make the display of the rich at once more 
distasteful to those not of the caste, and the caste 
itself more ignoble in its intent and its example. 
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The hurt of luxury considered as a necessity 
is in others, others who cannot afford to lead 
luxurious lives, but who consider that to lead 
plainer lives is almost indecent. This is not 
using too strong language. The effect of 
luxurious living is so plainly evident in our 
own country that we can see it without half 
trying. The influences that it has had on mar- 
riage is evident. Here we have—Heaven save 
the mark!—the Bachelor Maid, the woman 
who glories in the fact that she has emanci- 
pated herself from the glories of love and the 
sweet responsibilities of maternity. And why 
has she done it? Because, in her independence, 
she can have comforts and luxuries which in 
marriage she might have to do without. 

Sacrifice can only be paid by sacrifice. Aman 
or a family that does without that which 
he and they would most like to have so that 
the chosen one of the group may attain to 
higher honors deserves some kind of similar 
compensation. But what frequently happens 
to a youth who has gone through Harvard or 
Yale or Princeton and is then thrown on his 
own resources without other income than 
that which he can earn? He finds himself 
lucky if he can get a clerkship that pays six 
hundred dollars a year. Indeed, many of the 
banks pay their junior clerks much less than 
this. Only the other day the president of a 
bank was deeply grieved because a teller, 
who got six hundred a year after seven years’ 
service, appropriated to himself some thou- 
sands of dollars ad went to parts as yet un- 
discovered. Maybe he was only taking back 
pay. But, I say, that the young chap who 
goes into serious life from that ideal democracy, 
the college, and finds that he can only keep 
body and soul together by that which he earns, 
while he sees those who, in his scholastic life, 
were his comrades and equals, surrounded by 
a luxury that is magnificent, he cannot help 
overvaluing that which is material, and feeling, 
too, that wealth is the one and. only thing 
worth having. All his life he has been taught 
that the one thing worth building up, striving 
for and maintaining was character. And he 
sees that, though he have the virtues of Saint 
Paul or Marcus Aurelius, he is a nobody, and he 
have not wealth. So the desire for wealth and 
the desire for luxury spoil the aspirations of 
our youth and defeat the high purpose of our 
intent when we give’ that which we can but 
poorly afford that they may be educated as 
well as any others. A university man wants 
to be a member of the University Club. The 
dues of that club would take a major part of 
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the earnings of the greater number of the 
young collegians who have brought their train- 
ing and their high character to the metropolitan 
market. In the good old times, before the 
advent in America of the Luxury which Gold- 
smith declares was ‘‘curst by Heaven’s de- 
cree,’ when a young man was finished at 
college he set about learning a profession or a 
busine: “sd gaining a wife at the same time. 
When he was prepared for the one he was ready 
for the other. It is vastly different now, for 
now the youths must begin where the old 
folks leave off—they must do this or they lose 
caste. The whole topsy-turvy disarrangement 
of that which is natural and proper may all be 
attributed to that growth of luxury which is 
the most marked characteristic of the age 
in which we live. 

In politics, too, we see the evil influence. 
The business of government in all ages and 
all nations has always been more or less cor- 
rupt. When those who govern must also be 
Sybarites and live in gorgeous luxury, the poor 
people who pay may well be pitied. In 
America our municipal governments are such 
vich stores on which the corrupt may draw that 
there is scarcely an honestly administered city 
in the whole of the United States. ‘‘A public 
man must live up to his prominent position,” 
these rascally freebooters say, and so they steal 
with an easy conscience and live with a vulgar 
sumptuousness and a iush luxury which dazzles 
those who behold it. Not only the dishonest 
are affected by this necessity for luxury. The 
public suffers because the honest man cannot, 
if he have not a private fortune, afford to serve. 
A Congressman who lives on his pay in Wash- 
ington must live in a boarding-house or a cheap 
hotel. He can afford no luxuries and still be 
honest. The same may be said of Cabinet of- 
ficers. A man without fortune cannot afford 
to take such a place unless he use it merely as a 
stepping-stone to more remunerative employ- 
ment. Forty years ago Washington was a 
cheap place, and even an army or a navy of- 
ficer with his moderate means could live up to 
the requirements of military ethics and be a 
gentleman. It may be that a man can live 
in a boarding-house and be a gentleman, for 
men sometimes have vast abilities; but I do 
not believe that he can do it and feel like a 
gentleman. This universal love of luxury 
makes the pace too hot. So few can go it that 
the laggards, the stragglers and other derelicts 
border the highways, and if they could grow into 
trees they would make a continuous and a 
grateful shade. 
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An old man, bent and gray, 
Threw down his staff and sat 
Beside the road one day, 
And gazed off sadly at 
The fields that stretched away, 
And said: ‘‘My dreams are fled, 
My hopes, alas, are dead; 
Life holds no more that I 
May win or wish to win, 
I’m old, too old, to try, 
Too weary to begin.” 


A woman with sweet guile 

Went dancing down the way, 
And paused a little while 

And kissed a little spray 
Of blossoms, with a smile, 

And flung them at the man, 

And caught her skirts and ran 
Before him with a laugh; 

And laughing he pursued, 
Unaideéd by his staff, 

With all his hopes renewed. 


eee LOWELL OTIS REESE........ $.F. BULLETIN 


Bobolink in the’ willow tree 
Swayed and gurgled down at me; 
Swayed and sang with each golden note 
Tumbling out of his silver throat— 

‘Fool! Fool! 

Is your courage gone? 

Sky so blue and a lover’s shade;— 
Soft red lips—and who’s afraid? 

Kiss her! Kiss her! Kiss her!”’ 


Sun rose high in the June-time sky; 
Still I sat as the time went by;— 
Sat and heard with a flush of shame 
Bobolink as he trilled the same— 
‘Fool! Fool! 
Is your courage gone? 
Two alone in the lover’s shade— . 
Timid man and a tempting maid!— 
Kiss her! Kiss her! Kiss her!”’ 


Bobolink in the willow tree 
Swayed and jeered and laughed at me, 
Tempted sore in the shadows there, 
Wishing deep that I did but dare! 

“Fool! Fool! 

Is your courage gone? 

Wretched man and a roguish maid 
Under the willows—who’s afraid? 

Kiss her! Kiss her! Kiss her!’’ 


Bobolink in the willow tree 
Sang some courage into me— 
Sang a song that seemed to float 
Downward then with a startled note: 

“Fool! Fool! 

Is—Oh, bless my soul! 

Two alone in the lover’s shade—- 
Something’s doing, I’m afraid! 

Kiss her! Kiss her! Kiss her!”’ 





Bobolink at the close of day 
Sleepy sang as he flew away, 
Still the song with an impish note 
Tumbling out of his drowsy throat:— 
“Fool! Fool! 
Are you wise at last? 
My advice—don’t waste a shade, 
Lover’s sky and a tempting maid— 
Kiss her! Kiss her! Kiss her!” 


THE SEA OF MATRIMONY...... M. WILSON...... BROOKLYN LIFE 


For all ye swains and maidens too 
Tis worthy of remarking 

To sail the matrimonial sea 
Needs frequent re-embarking. 


Upon a little tender first 
We venture all unheeding, 

And then a smack, and after that 
A transport quick succeeding. 


Perchance we then prove men-o’-war; 
The hopelessness is utter. 

To the divorce courts speeds the mate 
To get a little cutter. 


But if, upon the other hand, 
There’s neither tiff nor bicker, 

We end the voyage safe in port 
A worthy single-sticker. 


DISCOVERED....... S$. E. KISER....... CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


She sits downcast to-day, 

She utters many a sigh: 

Ah, do you wonder why? 

But yesterday a gray 

Hair gleamed upon her brow; 
She sits in sorrow now, 

And thinks of all the past, 

Of youthful hopes and dreams, 
And charms that could not last. 
The sun permits his beams 

To stream across the floor; 
She does not see them there 
Her child kicks at the door 
And weeps—she doesn’t care! 
She sorrows for the fair, 

The dear lost youth—but, worst 
Of all, she has to bear 
Concerning that gray hair. 

Is this, ah Fate has cursed 
And left her in despair— 

Her neighbor saw it first. 


We Oe COs Dies ivedosveiceversewsoe S. F. BULLETIN 


They call her Edythe Margaret; 
I watch her queenly form and let 
My fancy riot asit strays . 
Adown the path of other days. 


They call her Edythe Margaret, 


"Tis said. A pretty name; and yet 


I well remember—Oh, well, fudge! 
Why tell the world we called her “ Pudge!” 











SOCIETY VERSE 


IN MEDIAEVAL TIMES COSMOPOLITAN 


In the thrilling Middle Ages, when the poets earned 
their wages 
By their spirited descriptions of the fights in vari- 
ous lands, 
With an ardent love of slaughter went no love of 
soap and water— 
And the heroes of those conflicts very rarely 
washed their hands. 
Even when, hot froma tourney, ora knightly errant 
journey, 
Where they’d won undying honors with their 
lances and their brands 
(Though their obvious perspirement indicated such 
requirement) 
Seldom did the notion strike them that they'd 
better wash their hands. 


Likewise, too, the ladies tender, jimp of waist and 
trimly slender, 
With their tresses tailwise hanging in the most 
luxuriant bands 
(While their kisses were delicious) were a trifle too 
capricious— 
If I may so gently phrase it—as to when they 
washed their hands. 
To the chase they'd ride together, in this steaming 
summer weather, 
Which no modern scheme of starching more than 
partially withstands; 
But some dabs of scented waters made the toilet of 
those daughters, 


Of a period when custom found no fault with un- 
washed hands. 


When on mandolin or lute or other instrument a 
suitor 
Of the troubador persuasion poured his soul out 
through the strands, 
Though he delicately fingered, still about his fingers 
lingered 
Much too obvious suggestion that he had not 
washed his hands. 
And the dame at her tambouring, object of this 
troubadouring, 
Languishing to test her lover by the most severe 
commands— 
Though her jeweled digits glistened, while she 
sighed and blushed and listened, 
Never dreamed they’d glisten better if she’d only 
wash her hands. 


Also, when to stately lady—in a rose-lined alley 
shady— 
Knelt a noble with the offer of his heart and sword 
and lands, 
While he vowed till death he’d serve her he’d ob- 
serve (if an observer), 
That she’d rarely—practically, never—washed her 
hands; 
rd the noble thus a-kneeling, all his frenzied love 
revealing 
With that fervor which no woman ever willingly 
withstands, 
In his wild gesticulation could not but draw obser- 
vation 
To what lengths of time had vanished since he’d 
thought to wash his hands. 


Gone is Mediaeval glory, though we cherish still the 
story 
Of the deeds of knightly valor which the modern 
heart expands. 
Would that with those gallant drubbings had gone 
also daily tubbings— 
That those knights and dainty ladies had seen fit 
to wash their hands! 
Truly, in their stately castles, domineering o’er 
their vassals, 
Quite heroic are the figures which the Middle 
Age upstands— 
But their fame would be completer (as their persons 
would be neater) 
Had we only the assurance that they sometimes 
washed their hands! 


AS IT WILL BE BALTIMORE NEWS 


There’s Lucy and Gertie and Alice, 
And Tommy and Willie and Sue— 
They all want to go to the seashore, 
Oh! what can a poor fellow do? 
The season is swiftly approaching 
When papa must make up his mind; 
As yet, of just one thing he’s certain— 
That he'll have to linger behind! 


For there is no room at the seashore 
For him who’s providing the cash— 
He’ll have to stay home with his business 
And see to annexing the trash; 
And when they have tipped all the waiters 
And scattered bright shekels galore, 
Tom, Bill, Sue, Gert, Alice and Lucy 


Will wire, collect, for some more! 


For a change and a rest they'll be going, 
But we know away down in our breast, 
That the change will all go to the waiters 
And the landlord will gobble the rest! 
Yet Lucy and Gertie and Alice, 
And Tommy and Willie and Sue— 
They all want to go to the seashore, 
And what can a poor fellow do? 


VILLANELLE 
She that was myself went by, 
Long ago and long ago, 
Light of foot and gay of eye. 


Oh, the path was green and high, 
Roses nodded row on row— 
She that was niyself went by. 


Swift, she went and happily, 
Like a cloud the spring winds blow— 
Light of foot and gay of eye. 


Old with many griefs I sigh, 
Youth is winged, Time is slow— 
She that was myself went by. 


Vain the summons, vain the cry— 
She will never turn I trow, 
Light of foot and gay of eye. 


Here alone sit Age and I, 

Since that day when, watching so, 
She that was myself went by. 
Light of foot and gay of eye. 
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PACE IN READING ATLANTIG 

A common and trivial excuse given by those 
who read little is that they have no time for 
reading. One may have no time for eating or 
sleeping, but hardly no time to make love 
or toread. It is good-will, concentration, and 
the habit of dispatch, not leisure or unlimited 
opportunity, which have always performed 
the greatest wonders in both of these useful 
pursuits. Many persons in mature life are 
conscious of a gentle and luxurious sentiment 
in favor of reading, which comes to nothing 
because they do not know how to read. With 
all the good-will in the world, they lack con- 
centration and the habit of dispatch. The 
good-will was not applied early enough, or not 
applied at all to any other end than the lazy 
diversion of a moment. This naturally re- 
sulted in the formation of the newspaper habit, 
by which I do not mean simply the habit of 
reading newspapers, but the habit of mind 
which makes it possible for men to spend an 
evening in going through motions. There isno 
more reason for spending two hours in reading 
the newspapers than in having one’s boots 
blacked. Of course, we do not call the news- 
papers worthless simply because some other 
things are worth more. The best reading is 
both intensive and extensive; one reads a little 
of everything, and a great deal of some things. 
The good reader takes all reading to be his 
province. Newspapers, periodicals, books old 
and new, all present themselves to him in their 
proper perspective; they are all grist to his 
mill, but they do not go into the same hopper 
or require the same process. On the contrary, 
one of the main distinctions of the clever reader 
is that, without varying as to intensity, he 
varies almost indefinitely as to pace. This 
power of reading flexibly comes mainly, of 
course, with practice. For those who have 
lacked an early experience of books, the 
manipulation of them is never likely to become 
the perfect and instinctive process of. adjust- 
ment which it should be. A certain increase of 
facility, however, the belated reader may surely 
expect to gain from some sort of observance of 
this simple principle of adjustment. 

This anxious but unskilled reader is too 
likely to have a set gait, so many words to the 
minute or lines to the hour. An essay, an 


editorial, a chapter in a novel or in the Bible, a 
scientific article, a short story, if they contain 
the same number of words, take up just the 
same amount of this misguided person’s time. 
No wonder reading becomes an incubus 
to him, with the appalling monotony of its 
procession of printed words filing endlessly be- 
fore him. He really has time enough, if he 
knew how to make use of it. Eben Holden 
keeps him busy for a week or more; it should 
be read in a few hours. He plods methodi- 
cally through Sir Walter, and finds him slow; 
the happy reader who can get Quentin and his 
Isabelle satisfactorily married in six hours 
does not. The trained reader readjusts his 
focus for each objective. Milton may be read 
in words or lines, Macaulay in sentences, 
Thackeray in paragraphs, Conan Doyle in 
pages. The eye, that is, readily gains the 
power of taking in words in groups instead of 
separately. How large a group the glance can 
manage varies with the seriousness of the subject. 
With the same degree of concentration, eye 
and mind will take care of a page of the 
Prisoner of Zenda as quickly and easily as it 
can absorb a line of Macbeth, or one of Fitz- 
gerald’s quatrains. 

Of course, this disposes of the indolent 
lolling style of reading—or rather makes a 
rare indulgence of it. When one occasionally 
comes upon the novel of his heart, or the poem 
he has waited for, he may well afford to con- 
sider it at his luxurious leisure, minimizing 
labor by dilatoriness. But,asarule, the widely 
reading man is not an indolent person. Not 
that he is to be always keeping his nose in a 
book. By regulating his pace, he not only 
covers an astonishing amount of ground in 
reading, but makes room for other things. 
He knows how to get the most for his time, that 
is all. The bee does not eat the flower to get 
the honey out of it. The eye of the skilled 
reader acts like a sixth sense, directing him to 
the gist of the matter, in whatever form it 
may appear. Twenty minutes yields all that 
there is for him in the book which his neighbor, 
knowing that it would mean a week’s spare 
hours, is careful to avoid. 

This, it may be said, sounds very much like 
an advocacy of skimming. Skimming and 
rapid reading are different processes, but skim- 
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ming is at times a good thing, too; even skip- 
ping becomes, on occasion, a sacred duty. We 
may go a step farther, for skimming implies 
cream, and skipping, a foothold somewhere; 
and many books deserve neither of these less 
and least complimentary modes of treatment. 
The eye brushes a page or two, and the mind is 
hardly called in to assist in a damnatory ver- 
dict which is informal, but summary. The 
experienced reader, in short, is an artist, and, 
like other artists, attains his highest powers 
only when he has learned what to subordinate, 
to slight, even to omit. The poor fellow 
whose conscience will not let him refuse an 
equally deliberate consideration to every six 
inches of black and white which comes in his 
way may be an excellent husband and father, 
a meritorious lawyer or merchant, and a model 
citizen; he is certainly not a good reader. 


NE 6016 oe caiicng ssn gos exaiweine wees DIAL 

The practice of celebrating anniversaries, 
when they count up to some round number of 
years, is not exactly a modern one, but it has 
received such an impetus in our own time 
that we may fairly characterize it as a habit. 
Obviously nothing could be more artificial or 
conventional than this practice, which, to the 
logical mind, is matter for amusement; but the 
habit of mental economy which leads us in- 
stinctively to attach a special significance to the 
round number will always lead men to take 
special note of the tenth, or the fiftieth, or the 
one hundredth anniversary of the important 
event, and direct toward that event a degree 
of retrospective attention that nobody would 
think of giving it a year earlier or later. 

One cannot help thinking, somehow, of the 
analogy offered by our mechanical religious ob- 
servance of the seventh day, by which so many 
people compound their real indifference to the 
whole subject of religion. In vain it is urged 
that if religion has any vital meaning at all, its 
influence ought to affect our lives on one day 
no less than another; similarly, it is urged in 
vain that the memory of a great benefactor of 
mankind ought to remain with us as an abiding 
force all the time, instead of appealing to us 
once in a hundred years or even once a year, 
that the fundamental principles of our national 
life ought to be the constant inspiration of our 
civic conduct, instead of being recalled, in a 
more or less perfunctory manner, when the 
full year has rolled around, or commemorated 
by some sort of a show when the full term of 
a hundred years is ended. Reason urges these 
considerations on us in vain; and we shall no 
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doubt continue, until the end of the chapter, in 
our easy-going ways—paying lip-service once 
a week or once a year to the religious faith 
which we profess, once a year or once a century 
to the memory of the great men, to the declara- 
tion of the principle or the foundation of the 
institution that exacts our homage. 

The literary centennial is usually a simple 
and dignified performance, against which little 
may be urged beyond what has already been 
said of all period*cal celebrations. Some years 
ago, we noted the fact that exactly two thou- 
sand years had elapsed since the birth of Cicero, 
and suggested as a novelty in celebrations a 
bimillennial demonstration on the part of clas- 
sical scholars. Among the longer terms cele- 
brated in our own time there will be recalled 
the millennial of Alfred last summer, the sixth 
centennial of Dante in 1865, the fourth of 
Michelangelo in 1874, the third of Shake- 
speare in 1864, and the Goethe sesquicenten- 
nial in 1899. The simple literary centennial 
is being celebrated somewhere and by some- 
body almost every year. It is usually char- 
acterized by an uncritical laudation of its sub- 
ject in both speech and print, and, unlike the 
ceremony of canonization, it does not willingly 
give a respectful hearing to the devil’s advo- 
cate. In the judgment of those who plan the 
celebration, the subject is already canonized, 
and there is nothing more to say. The true 
spirit of literary appreciation is not, after all, to 
be found in demonstrations of any sort. These 
are nearly always suggestive of the Pharisee 
who says his prayers openly, to gain a reputa- 
tion for piety. The real lover of literature will, 
rather than indulge in any outward manifesta- 
tion of his affection, follow the example of 
Lamb, and offer up unuttered and heartfelt 
words of grace whenever he takes up his Milton 
or his Spenser for an hour of spiritual recrea- 
tion. 


BOOKS, OLD AND NEW..... CHARLES LUSTED...... GENTLEMAN’S 

There is much pleasurc in the reading of a 
new book—if it is an old one, and the older the 
better. It is wiser to purchase Sophocles or 
Shakespeare than to waste honest money on 
the work of the latest genius of some foolish 
clique. This child of puffery may be com- 
pared to Shelley or Milton, Charles Lamb or 
Addison. Still, even then it is wiser to be 
faithful to the tragic poet of Colonus and the 
““Sweet Swan of Avon.” They will not be 
superseded during the next ensuing weeks by 
another immortal genius. 
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In our young days we bought new books on 
the virtue of extravagant praise, but we paid 
dearly for-our foolishness. We began to un- 
derstand the meaning of the new criticism. 
In form and appearance we had bought books, 
but in reality we had purchased bound copies 
of an arrant waste of good paper. We had 
been robbed with an air of warm friendship and 
politeness. We smiled at our own simplicity 
and buckled on a little worldly wisdom for 
future use. 

But truly, wise men might have been be- 
trayed—the epithets of praise had been so 
lavish. We expected the freshness of the 
green fields with the morning dew upon them, 
the atmosphere of the gods, immortal master- 
pieces, the very blood and life of literature. 
And what did we obtain? One author gave us 
a bladder half filled with peas—it madea slight 
noise, though foolish; another provided a bag 
of wind—it looked big, but a rent soon reduced 
it; and yet another flung down a handful of 
sawdust—it was wood certainly, but a plank 
had been more useful. We had seen all these 
things before. We knew them intimately. 
The authors called their performances books. 
There was new paper, new type, anew arrange- 
ment of words—but the genuine written book 
had miscarried. And thus we find it safer to 
stick to Sophocles and Shakespeare. But in 
those days we were so very young. Uncon- 
scious ignorance should at all times excuse 
error. And I believe the new criticism has not 
yet a gray hair. 

But some one urges that the latest genius 
must live. Quite so. But as he is evidently 
a member of a limited liability company of 
literature, or what passes for literature, he 
should instruct his fellow-members to label 
his goods honestly. The public asks ‘for 
champagne occasionally, and has a right to be 
angry when it is defrauded by having palpable 
gooseberry palmed upon it. 

Dishonesty in criticism is not only knavish 
towards the public, but dangerous to the au- 
thor. What wonder if extravagant praise 
turns the head of some young bardlet of the 
time? Is he not mortal? Burke almost per- 
suaded Warren Hastings that he was as black 
as his fervid eloquence painted him. What 
wonder, then, that our young bardlet considers 
himself a son of Shakespeare, or heir to Milton’s 
fame, when the adulation is so excessive and 
seemingly sincere? What wonder that he af- 
fects an arrogant air and questions the great- 
ness of the immortal gods? What wonder, 
indeed, when he has such an overwhelming 
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sense of his own genius and importance thrust 
upon him? 

The minor writer is exceedingly useful in 
his place. He is often a very agreeable com- 
panion. Some of our most lovable books 
were written by men whom by no degree of 
favor we could term great. We do not con- 
sider Boswell a magnificent writer, and yet he 
wrote the greatest of biographies. Herrick 
cannot command the genius of Milton, and 
yet Herrick has our admiration and love. 

The mouse and the elephant both have their 
uses in the economy of nature, but there are 
some men who prefer the elephant. They cling 
to Sophocles and Shakespeare and the master 
minds of literature. Their taste is not god- 
less, nor barbarous, nor intolerant; but simply 
discriminating and judicial. Wine is more 
generous than water, and no one can be angry 
if some men select the more heroic beverage. 

The chief anxiety of the modern writer. 
minor or major, is to get his books read, and 
there is an equal desire among a large class of 
readers for new books to read. Indeed, the 
craving for new books amounts to a disease. 
This is difficult to understand when we con- 
sider that the old authors have not been ex- 
hausted. We have Montaigne and Pepys, 
Fielding and Scott, Boswell and Rousseau, 
entertaining writers, all of them. To many 
readers their works would be new, and yet 
there is a widespread complaint that there are 
no new books worth reading. The complaint 
is pitiful. There’ are hundreds of old books 
which would be new to the majority of modern 
readers. The works of Homer and Dante, 
Plato and Bacon, Sophocles and Shakespeare, 
Tacitus and Hume are not lost. They exist in 
a multitude of editions, and can be read again 
and again with additional profit and renewed 
delight. These are the pillars of literature and 
worthy of purchase. A book is a poor thing 
if it is not worth its price, and poorer still if it 
will not bear a second reading. 

Old books are like old wines—we cannot 
help preferring them to the new. They do not 
offend our choicer taste—do not grate upon the 
palate. And how kindly they look down upon 
us! How ready to please! How anxious to 
serve! They are our devoted allies, our closest 
companions. 

An old book is an old crony in a chimney 
corner. Nothing can take its place. Te 
destroy it, the very house of life would have te 
be demolished, If a printed book be worthy, 
there is nothing more immortal. It will out- 
live the fame of kings and the glory of nations. 
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A calculation with any degree of exactness 
of the number of books in the world would seem 
impossible, yet it will be interesting and in- 
structive to attempt an approximate estimate. 
Books are rarely destroyed. They may go to the 
attic or the second-hand dealer, but for the 
most part they are preserved and accumulate 
rapidly. First, let us calculate the number in 
the United States. There are, according to 
the last census, somewhat over 15,000,000 
families. Of these families it is safe to assume 
that 1,000,000 average 100 books, 2,000,000 
average 50 books, 10,000,000 average 20 books, 
2,000,000 average 10 books, with perhaps half 
a million without any. This gives us 420,000,- 
ooo books of all sorts in the homes. 

There are over 1,000,000 professional per- 
sons, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, teachers, 
artists, architects, writers, musicians, states- 
men, engineers, surveyors, chemists, inven- 
tors, electricians, etc., who have private tech- 
nical libraries which will surely average 150 
books, or 150,000,000 in all. Then there are 
on the shelves of publishers and book stores at 
least 60,000,000 unsold books. We have 5,000 
public libraries which will average 10,000 books 
each, or 50,000,000 altogether. Our college 
and school libraries contain 12,000,000 and our 
students possess 8,000,000 books. Recapit- 
ulating, we have: 


riesgo Scio gs aigliy ded alelare 6 ewe 40k 420,000,000 
Professional libraries ................ 150,000,000 
PROMSNETS Od StOTeS.... 2.2 200550. 60,000,000 
a eee 50,000,000 
College and school libraries ........... 12,000,000 
I ois oc wig eon ceo <uiaore a ON ore 8,000,000 

MMe haelasch scp sect disap o'sale 700,000,000 


or 9 books per capita. 

In Europe, while the present yearly accession 
will not be as large per capita as in the 
United States, yet it must be considered that 
the accumulation in libraries and homes has 
been going on for many centuries, so we are 
safe in assuming that in the more intelligent 
countries the per capita number is as large as 
here. Taking then Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, Swit- 
zerland, and Denmark, or a population of 
200,000,000 of what we will call cultured 
Europe, on a basis of 9 per capita, we would 
find 1,800,000,000 books, while in Russia, 
Austria, Portugal, Norway and Sweden, Tur- 
key, and the rest of Europe we will allow 
460,000,000 Or 2,260,000,000 in all Europe. 
Then giving to Canada, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, China, Japan, Australia, the rest of Asia 


- and Africa, and the islands of the sea 240,000,- 


ooo, we would have the following result: 


rr *700,000,000 
Cultured BMurope ...... 6.06. eecss 1,800,000,000 
ge ee 460,000,000 
ar 240,000,000 

ek ty ee yea elt Oh O 3,200,000,000 


or two books per capita for the whole world. 
This is probably a very low and conservative 
estimate. The total may be nearer 4,000,000,- 
000, or even approach 5,000,000,000. The 
present annual output of publications is about 
as follows: 


oh 5. 82g: 4% wr divs ivido- dh Giwebiosre oars 6,000 
Ue 7,000 
DI ohio ede diode oo dae ke Poee ere ene 25,000 
TE tks eet hc dak, dcohitvandl a ahem taann 13,000 
ea eile eee es an ois Aa Kala Se 10,000 
Netherlands ................. Ba Ane atendon 3,000 
NE 5346.50) ariricvshidrY corsa} alos oudaned-ns aro 3,000 
ME rassorcs Sassanid Sonatas Sup eae ans 2,000 
CE Rocce Oe eee a ele ir a ioe 1,000 
REE EE 6 GeS cantina casts Lada 5,000 

a Sheats willl Dat Nite nei cee ds eh 75,000 


Allowing an average edition of 1,000 to each 
publication, we would have an annual output 
of 75,000,000 books; but the recent enormous 
editions of popular works of fiction and text- 
books would indicate an average edition of at 
least 2,000, making the present yearly output 
fully 150,000,000. The increase of both publi- 
cations and copies has been very large in 
recent years, and will no doubt continue to be. 

Most of the books in the United States have 
been gathered during the last fifty years, 
though a few of our libraries are over a century 
old. That of Harvard University was founded 
in 1638 and of Yalein1701. While we have an 
aggregate of far more books in our public li- 
braries than in the libraries of Europe, still 
we are far behind in largé accumulations of 
works in individual libraries. In this connec- 
tion the following table will be found interest- 


ing: 

Library. No. of Volumes. 
Bibliotheque National, Paris........... 3,000,000 
British Museum, London .............. 2,000,000 
Imperial Library, St. Petersburg ........ 1,500,000 
OVO! LADERTY, TITHE. .. ons ccc cesses 1,000,000 
Strasburg University, Strasburg ........ 700,000 
Imperial Library, Vienna.............. 600,000 
oval Liprary, MGRICR .... so. 6...0220 550,000 
Bodleian Library, Oxford .............. 550,000 
Leipsic University, Leipsic ............. 500,000 
Royal Library, Copenhagen ,........... 500,000 
Stuttgart University, Stuttgart ......... 500,000 


There are at least ten other libraries in Eu- 
rope with over 400,000 volumes and ten more 
with over 300,000. , 
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Quite a sidelight on literary values could 
be seen the other day in London when a 
copy of the first edition of Robinson Crusoe and 
a second edition of The Farther Adventures 
dated 1719 sold for £245. On the same day 
Mr. Grant Richards published an excellent 
copy of the book for the modest sum of a shil- 
ling. Now the modern edition is much more 
readable, is far ahead from almost every stand- 
point save that of antiquity. Does then simply 
the addition of years mean so much? Perhaps 
the problem is one of association. Wine grows 
rich with age and so do books. Anyone who 
has had the rare, exquisite joy of holding a first 
folio of Shakespeare in his hands will remember 
at once the veneration which came over him. 
It was almost as if he stood in the presence of 
the Master. For the old edition speaks the 
personality of the author and tells the labor of 
the work as no new edition can. The differ- 
ence between the prices of the editions cited 
above is a fair index to the difference of worth. 


——A striking series of articles has been 
running in The London Academy under the 
caption, The Truth About An Author. The 
writer, purporting to give an account of his 
actual experiences in journalistic work, brings 
out some trials and tribulations which quickly 
relieve all hallucination the common mind may 
have about that very uncertain profession. 
Speaking of the time when he had arrived well up 
in his career, high enough at least to awaken 
envy in the breasts of others, the writer thus 
characterizes his own feelings: 

The curtain had risen on the first act of the drama 
of life, but the action, the intrigue, the passion, 
seemed to hesitate and halt. Was this the artistic 
and creative life, this daily round? Was this the 
reality of that which I had dreamed? Where was 
the sense of romance, the consciousness of felicity? 
I felt that I had slipped into a groove which wore 
deeper every day. It seemed to me that I was fet- 
tered and tied down. I had grown weary of journal- 
ism. The necessity of being at a certain place at a 
certain hour on so many days of the week grew irk- 
some to me; I regarded it as invasive of my rights 
as a freeborn Englishman, as shameful and scarcely 
tolerable. Was I ahorse, that I should be ridden on 
the curb by a Board of Directors? I objected to the 
theory of proprietors. The occasional conferences 
with the board, though conducted with all the 
ritual of an extreme punctilio, were an indignity. I 
longed to tell this board that the nursing of their 


excellent and precious organ was seriously int rfering 
with the composition of great works and the manu- 
facture of a dazzling reputation. I longed to point 
out to them that the time would come when they 
would mention to their friends, with elaborate 
casualness and covert pride, that they had once em- 
ployed me, the unique me, at a salary measurable 
in hundreds. 

——tThe last word has not been said on M. 
Hugues Le Roux’s statement that he wrote La 
Belle Nivernaise. The foreign correspondent 
of the Critic has interviewed the son of Daudet. 
What M. Léon Daudet has to say is worthy 
of repetition: 

In the first place, M. Hugues Le Roux was never 
my father’s secretary. For thirty years his only 
secretary was M. Jules Ebner, who died last year. 
It is quite true that my father, in order to oblige 
M. Hugues Le Roux, dictated to him a copy of La 
Belle Nivernaise, of, which the plan, the characters, 
and the scenes had long been in Alphonse Daudet’s 
head. It is possible that M. Hugues Le Roux 
may have modified some phrases in the manu- 
script dictated to him by my father, but that was the 
limit of what cannot in any way be called a collabo- 
ration. This claim once brought down upon M. 
Hugues Le Roux a stern rebuke from my father. 
The former then admitted that there was no truth 
in the assertion, and, in the presence of witnesses, 
offered as an excuse an intemperance of language. 
I trust, in the interest of M. Hugues Le Roux him- 
self. that his language has again been misreported. 

——tThe first London edition of Miss Marie 
Corelli’s new book is announced to be 120,000. 
Probably other editions will follow. The 
lady’s writings are unquestionably popular, 
and she has a way of keeping them before the 
public that is worthy of the histrionic pro- 
fession. 

——NMr. Frank H. Chase cites in The Nation 
a curious parallel to two lines of Longfellow’s 
Psalm of Life which he discovered in a sermon, 
“In Caput Tejunii,’’ which is number twelve 
in the series of Aelfric’s Lives of Saints. The 
lines run as follows: 

Forthan the thu eart dust, and to duste gewendst 
Nis this na gesaed be manna sawlum. 

A literal translation of these lines, according 
to Mr. Chase is: ‘‘ For that thou art dust and to 
dust returnest; this is not said of men’s souls.” 
The two lines in Longfellow’s poem read of 
course: 


Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 
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Not even the best of poets is safe these days. 
Longfellow is especially vulnerable in that it is 
known that he borrowed much of his material. 
But what a poet or novelist Methuselah might 
have been had he only tried his hand at it! 


——At the present time of writing the subject 
and title of Kipling’s play, which is to be pro- 
duced this fall, is unknown. There have been 
many guesses, the most prevalent being that it is 
a dramatization of The Story of the Gadsbys. 
This is extremely doubtful. It has been per- 
sistently announced that Mr. Nat Goodwin and 
Miss Maxine Elliot will produce adramatization 
of The Light That Failed. It will be interesting 

' to watch which ending of the story will be used 
on the stage. There is no question as to which 
is the more dramatic and truer; there is very 
little question as to which will be used. And 
the two are not the same. 


——Mr. Austin Dobson has been placed on 
the British Civil List Pension. He has been 
awarded the sum of $1,250 a year “‘in recog- 
nition of his distinguished literary attainments 
and of his eminence asa poet.’”” The word 
‘‘eminence’’ seems just a trifle ambiguous, un- 
less the standard be the present poet-laureate. 

——There was offered in a London auction 
room the other day a thirty-six volume edition 
of Voltaire’s writings presented by David Garrick 
to Kitty Clive. The following autograph in- 
scription gave the work added interest: 

If that delight Voltaire can give 
Which thou hast giv’n to me, 
A more luxurious feast, dear Clive, 
I cannot give to thee! D. G., 

——The Edinburgh Review has just com- 
pleted the hundredth year of its publication. 
This is a centenary worth the celebrating, 
founded as it is upon a century of worthy aim 
and lofty purpose intelligently and finely car- 
ried out. 

——The publication of the first three 
volumes of the new Encyclopedia Britannica 
has led The London Academy to give some in- 
teresting details concerning this very great 
work: 


It is interesting to learn, from the general preface 
to these volumes, the statistical facts in the evolu- 
tion of this great work from its three-volume Edin- 
burgh embryoof 1768 toits present august dimensions. 
In 1771 these original three volumes contained 2,670 
pages and 160 copper plates. From this small be- 
ginning the Encyclopedia Britannica has increased, 
in size as well as in importance, until the present 
edition, when completed by the new volumes, will in- 
elude more than 28,000 pages and more th-n 12,000 
plates, maps and other illustrations. The evolution 
during the one hundred and thiry-four intervening 
years was gradual. The second edition, containing 


BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


8,595 pages, was completed in 1784; the third, 
14,579 pages, in 1797; the fourth, 16,033 pages, in 
1810; the fifth, 16,017 pages, in 1817; the supplement 
to the fifth edition, 4,933 pages, in 1820; us sixth 
edition, 16,017 pages, in 1823; the seventh, 17,011 
pages, in 1842; the eighth, 17,957 pages, in 1861. 
The first volume of the ninth edition was published 
in 1875, and the last, making a total of 21,572 pages, 
in 1889. 

——In the August Bookman there is an un- 
usually interesting interview of Eugene T. 
Sawyer, the originator and inventor of Nick 
Carter, the eternal hero of the dime novel. In 
explaining how he came to write these stories, 
Mr. Sawyer says that he ‘did it partly for the 
fun of it and the love of excitement.’”’ In regard 
to emolument he gives some illuminating facts: 


I used to get fifty dollars apiec forthe Nick Car- 
ters, and they ran to about 25,000 words. The Log 
Cabin novels were twice as long, or 50,000 words, 
and I got $100 apiece, so the pay averaged two dol- 
lars a thousand words. I ‘“‘Americanized’’ one of 
the Nick Carters from Gaboriau in three days once, 
and once I turned out three 50,000-word novels in a 


month. Then I did serials for the New York 
ht ge I have written about seventy-five novels 
in all. 


Though the dime novel scarcely belongs to 
the ‘‘legitimate’’ forms of literature, there is 
this to be saidinitsfavor. Its growth has been 
in accordance with our national history and it 
does mirror, however imperfectly, certain 
phases of American life of a few years ago. 
How true this is may be seen in the recent 
escapades of Tracy, the Oregon bandit. The 
wildest of the dime novel heroes scarcely sur- 
passes him. Moreover, dime novels are good 
reading. If you don’t believe this, some day 
when you are utterly tired and worried out, 
read one—but first see that you are tired out. 
——tThis recalls the fact that the first book 
on the famous Humbert case is to be published 
in a fewdays by a London publisher. Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor is responsible for it. It will be 
a rare wonder if there do not appear any number 
of stories and plays upon this unusual and clever 
case of swindling. Here in America we have 
our own excitement which was hinted at above. 
No less than four plays upon the career of 
Tracy have been mentioned. Howmanynovels 
are in state of preparation can only be guessed. 
——Nothing shpws so vividly Mr. Kipling’s 
downright force and power as his recent story 
in Scribner’s, ‘‘Wireless.”” Improbable, unreal, 
fantastic, in the extreme, this story conquers 
by the sheer personality and gift of its author. 
In spite of many crudities and even absurdities 
in his work, Kipling shows himself more 
every day a man of wonderful fertility and in- 
vention, a writer of thought and strength. 
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General Gossip of Authors and Writers 








Mrs. Everard Cotes, who is better known 
as Sara Jeannette Duncan is a Canadian by 
birth. She was born in Brantford, Ont., in 
1862. After atrial at teaching, for which occu- 
pation she had trained herself, she took up the 
profession of journalism. Her first venture in 
this new field was a series of letters descriptive 
of the Cotton Centennial in New Orleans written 
for the Toronto Globe. She then became a 
member of the editorial staff of the Washington 
Post, but later returned to the Globe, where 
she wrote under the name of ‘‘ Garth Grafton.”’ 
In 1888 she, in company with Miss Lily Lewis, 
now Mrs. Rood, went on a journey around the 
world, writing letters during her absence for a 
syndicate of American and Canadian news- 
papers. In 1890 she came into prominence by 
her book of travels: A Social Departure; or, 
How Orthodocia and I Went Around the World 
by Ourselves. Soon afterward there appeared, 
in quick succession, The American Girl in Lon- 
don, A Daughter of To-day, Vernon’s Aunt, 
The Simple Adventures of Mem Sahib, The 
Story of Sunny Sahib, and His Honor and Lady. 
The last three books are all of Indian life, for 
which Mrs. Cotes seems to have a great fondness. 
In 1891 she married Everard Charles Cotes, of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, India, and she is 
at the present time in Simla, India. Possessed 
of the sunniest, sweetest humor, Mrs. Cotes 
writes with a charm and allurement. Her 
great following is well illustrated in her most 
recent book, Those Delightful Americans, 
which has run through four editions in less 
than three months. ° 

——Charles George Douglas Roberts, M.A., 
F.R.S.C., F.R.L.S., is a Canadian by birth, and, 
in fact, by every other test that may be applied, 
excepting the place of his residence for the last 
six years. He was born near Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, on January 10, 1860, at the old 
family home in Douglas, near the mouth of the 
Keswick River, of an ancestry intellectually 
strong, his father being the son of a professor, 
and the rector of the English church in Fred- 
ericton, his mother coming of the identical 
stock that produced Emerson’s mother. For 
fourteen years Professor Roberts’ parents lived 
in Woodstock, and here the lad received his 
early education, from his parents alone. In 
1874 the Roberts moved to Fredericton, and 


here young Charles attended the collegiate 
school, two years later entering the University 
of New Brunswick, where he distinguished him- 
self in the classics, capturing Greek and Latin 
essay prizes, and graduating in 1880 with 
honors. After graduation he taught for six- 
teen years, first at schools, then colleges, and 
tried his hand at literature, mathematics and 
economics, with indifferent success. During 
one year of this time he established The Week, 
a Canadian literary periodical, and produced 
one volume of poems. In 1895 he abandoned 
the field of pedagogics and formally adopted 
the profession of literature; two years later he 
moved to New York, where for a short time he 
was associate editor of The Illustrated Ameri- 
can, his last venture in editorial work. Mr. 
Roberts has continued to live in New York ever 
since he made that city his residence, and has 
been an indefatigable worker, having produced 
in that time no less than ten volumes. A work 
of fiction from his pen will appear this fall. It 
is entitled Barbara Ladd. 

——A very pretty trait of Andrew Carnegie’s 
character came out with the recent death of 
Lord Acton. It was discovered that Mr. Car- 
negie had purchased the Acton library several 
years ago and had given Lord Acton the use of it 
during life. He has now entrusted it to John 
Morley. Such an act is more than graceful; 
is really more philanthropic than the building 
of libraries. For the use of such a rare col- 
lection of books by such a rare scholar means 
good that goes on multiplying tenfold. 


——Dr. Sven Hedin is at work on the story 
of his wanderings and discoveries in Thibet. 
The book is to be published in several 
languages. 


——Mrs. Alexander, whose real name was 
Mrs. Alexander Hector, died recently in London 
at the age of seventy-seven. The intellectual 
vigor of this woman was indeed remarkable, 
for just before her death she had published her 
latest novel, Stronger Than Love. She did a 
vast amount of work, all of which was fairly 
popular, and one or two, such as The Wooing 
o’It, almost a vogue. As a whole, her writing 
might be classed under the title of ‘“‘sweet and 
harmless.”’ If she did not soar to literary 
heights, she, nevertheless, did scatter a lot of 
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pleasure over the world, and many of the older 
generations still hold her in tender regard. 


——Mme. Sarah Grand has been completing 
the dramatization of her book, The Heavenly 
Twins. The play has already had two 
authors at work upon it—the late Robert 
Buchanan and George H. Sims. 


Bret Harte, as a consul, was never a 
shining success, save by his exceptional remiss- 
ness toward the duties belonging to his position. 
Sir Wemyss Reid, in his biography of William 
Black, gives a letter which Black wrote to him: 

And in a few weeks’ time don’t be surprised if 
Bret Harte and I come and look you up—that is, if 
he is not compelled, for mere shame’s sake, to go to 
his Consular duties (! ! !) at once. He is the most 
extraordinary globule of mercury—comet—aerolite 
gone drunk—flash of lightning doing catherine 
wheels—I ever had any experience of. Nobody 
knows where he is, and the day before yesterday I 
discovered here a pile of letters that had been slowly 
accumulating for him since February, 1879. It seems 
he never reported himself to the all-seeing Escott 
(the hall porter), and never asked for letters when 
he got his month’s honorary membership last year. 
People are now sending letters to him from America 
addressed to me at Brighton! But he is a mystery 
and the cause of mystification. 


——The work of Aubrey Beardsley is to be 
shown in full and elaborate form in a book to be 
published this fall. Albert E. Gallatin is com- 
piling and preparing the work. 


——HMr. Swinburne’s appreciation of Dick- 
ens in the London Quarterly Review—the first 
signed article to appear in that magazine—has 
called forth columns of comment. Some idea 
of the trend of all this may be had from the fol- 
lowing taken from The Academy. 

We can only compare the effect of his prose on 

our nerves with that of a relentless steam-organ 
braying in wafts of gas-heat, while the characters of 
Dickens ‘ride round distractedly on hobby-horses, 
urged, as it seems, by the insupportable accompani- 
ment. 
The Literary World, commenting on this, says: 
“The fact that Mr. Swinburne’s article has pro- 
duced such an effect shows how far we have 
traveled since he first began to write reviews. 
He belongs to a long past type of which 
he is almost the sole living representative.” 
It may be added that, even in his day, Mr. Swin- 
burne gave more of himself than of his subject 
in his critical work. With his poetry we have 
nothing to cavil, though at times he does dare 
more than decency and delicacy might permit; 
but as a critic he has ever been a man for whose 
personality big concessions must be made before 
estimating the value of his work. 


GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


——Anew novel by Mrs. Craigie isannounced. 
The title is typical: Love and the Soul Hunters. 
The date of publication is September 15. 


——There have been many conflicting re- 
ports recently about Jules Verne. It has been 
said that he was in poverty, had become blind, 
and was very frail in health. A correspondent 
writing on July ro from Paris contradicts these 
statements: 

The truthis that he has never been blind, and that 
he-is in excellent condition financially, a man of 
wealth, in fact, as fortunes are estimated in Amiens. 
His eyes, however, have long been a source of trouble 
and anxiety to him. 

In order to show how exaggerated the newspaper 
reports were, Mme. Verne went out on the porch and 
called: ‘Jules,’ and in came the novelist, in his 
morning gown. ‘Tall, with his white curly head, he 
looked the picture of strength. The half-closed 
condition of his eyes was the only indication of his in- 
firmity. 

He is now 74 years of age. The idea that his 
American friends were concerned about him was 
gratifying to him, and he began at once to give many 
details about his work. He expects not to lay down 
his pen until he has reached his hundredth book. 


——It is said that Mr. Hall Caine’s 
new novel, which will appear some time next 
year will deal ‘‘with various phases of the com- 
plex life which lies around non-conformity.”’ 
A revision of The Holy City has just been com- 
pleted. In the new version all religious refer- 
ences have been cut out and merely the love 
story retained. Such expurgation is worthy. 
Let us hope that the distinguished author will 
persevere in it. He might even push it a step 
further and cut out also the love story. But 
nO, 1,000,000 copies of the book have already 
been sold. There are several millions who have 
not yet read it. 


——In the Saturday Times Book Review 
there is an interview of that irrepressible 
Irishman, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. The first 
words of Mr. Shaw on entering and meeting 
his interviewer are typical of the author of 
Cashel Byron’s Profession: 


Sorry to have kept you waiting, but there was a 
man here to see me on business. I suppose I should 
apologize for not having answered your note sooner 
but, as a matter of fact, it was quite a prompt an- 
swer for me; I happened to come across it again in 
looking over some papers. You see, I go on this 
principle: when you fail to hear from me in reply, you 
think how rude I am and cherish the most uncharit- 
able feelings against me; but when a year or so later 
in America you get a beautifully apologetic letter 
from meall your gall changes intocharitableness, and 
forever after you entertain the most kindly feelings 
toward me, as you would not have thought of doing 
had I replied immediately and given you a chance to 
forget me in the meantime, 
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WAITING EDWARD SYDNEY TYLEE LONDON SPECTATOR 
Our streets were decked to greet our King; 
We spread his path with flags and flowers; 
A thousand bells were tuned to ring 
A welcome from their rocking towers. 
To-day throughout our grieving land 
Silent an anxious people wait, 
And oft their eager eyes have scanned 
The message on his palace gate. 


And where is she who should have knelt 
Beside him in yon minster’s shade, 
And on her gracious temples felt 
The crown by priestly fingers laid? 
Though bright with many a burning gem, 
For her ’twere but an empty show; 
With Love’s diviner diadem 
Her subjects crowned her long ago. 


O Lily Lady pale and fair, 
The dearest of thy royal line! 
Whatever pang our King may bear, 
The keener agony is thine. 
O Queen by wordly pride unstained, 
Unspoiled by all the pomp of power! 
The hearts thy gentle life hath gained 
Are with thee in this bitter hour. 


OPHELIA W. J. DE LA MARE MONTHLY REVIEW 
There runs a crisscross pattern of small leaves 
Espalier in a fading summer air, 

And there Ophelia walks, an azure flow’r, 

Whom wind and snowflakes and the sudden rain 
Of love’s wild skies have purified to heav’n. 
There is a beauty past all weeping now 

In that sweet crooked mouth, that vacant smile; 
Only a lonely gray in those mad eyes 

Which never on earth shall learn their loneliness: 
And when ’mid startled birds she sings lament, 
Mocking in hope the long voice of the stream, 

It seems her heart’s lute hath a broken string. 
Ivy she hath that to old ruins clings; 

And rosemary that sees remembrance fade; 

And pansies deeper than the gloom of dreams, 
But ah! if utterable, would this earth 

Remain the base unreal thing it is? 

Better be out of sight of peering eyes; 

Out-out of hearing of all-useless words; 

And, lest at last ev’n earth should learn mad secrets, 
Lest that sweet wolf from some dim thicket steal, 
Better the glassy horror of the stream! 


A SCHOLAR’S PRAYER THEODORE C. WILLIAMS OUTLOOK 
Light, light! O Lord! In darkness I was born, 
et strove against it ever. Many a star 
Has faded quite and left me all forlorn; 
But starward still I toil and follow far. 


Thou didst create both darkness and the day. 

O help, preserve me, though I blindly roam! 
And if in love of light too wide I stray, 

Shine in my heart, O God, and guide me home! 


IN QUARANTINE....CORA A. MATSON DOLSON....LIPPINCOTT’s 
‘“‘None shall go out and none come in,” said they, 
And nailed the dreaded mandate o’er our door; 
Through many a night and many a weary day 
Alone our hearts the drearsome vigil bore. 


Then one, white-robed, stole past the guarding line, 
Heedless of staying locks or stern command; 

Stood by the couch that held this loved of mine, 
And on his forehead laid a cooling hand. 


Touched were the tired lids by poppies white, 
A smile of peace drew o’er the features thin; 
The door swung backward to the darkened night, 
And two went out where only one came in. 


HILDEGARDE HAWTHORN ATLANTIC 

Who that hath lost some dear-belovéd friend 

But knoweth how, when the wild grief is spent 
That tore his soul with agony, and did lend 

E’en to the splendor-beaming firmament 
The blighting darkness of his shadowed heart— 

There surely follows peace and quiet sorrow 
That leads his spirit, by divinest art, 

Past the drear present to that glorious morrow 
Where parting is not, neither grief nor fear! 

But how shall he find comfort, who sees die, 
Not the one presence that he held most dear; 

But from his heart a hope as Heaven high, 
And from his life a wish as Truth sublime, 
And from his soul a love that. mocked at Time? 


FOREFATHERS’ GRAVES JAMES BUCKHAM MUNSEY’S 


Beneath the roots of tangled weeds, 
Afar in country graveyards, lie 

The men whose unrecorded deeds 
Have stamped this nation’s destiny. 


We praise the present stock and man; 
But have we ever thought to praise 

The strong, still, humble lives that ran 
The deep-cut channels of these days? 


Beneath those tottering slabs of slate, 
Whose tribute moss and mold efface, 

Sleeps the calm dust that made us great, 
The true substratum of our race. 


STRAW IN THE STREET... .. JOHN SINJOHN..... LONDON OUTLOOK 


Straw in the street! 
My heartstrings hearken— 

Fate thrums his song of sorrow! 
The windows darken, 

O God of all to-morrow! 


Straw in the street! 
To wintry sleeping 
Turns all our summer laughter. 
The brooms are sweeping— 
There’s naught for me hereafter. 
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Recent Songs of the Sea 











NE oa :08:50eeor WALTER RIDDALL.......... LONBON OUTLOOK 


The sea’s gray disc all burnished ’neath the clouded 
evening sky, 

The long lean stately liners that regularly ply; 

Seething wake and dim shore and hissing of the 


rain, 
And lonely lighthouse blinking out and in again. 


O my comrades, tarry not by the harbor side, 
Leave the chattering beaches, breast the silent tide; 
Leave the lovers in the lanes, they’ve nothing new 
to tell. 
Here’s red light and green light and music of the 
ell. 


O toilers in the city pent, here is rest for all, 

Where the black-necked divers cry, where the gray 
gulls call. ° 

Sorrows linger shorewards, a ceaseless watch they 


eep. 
Here red light and green light will guard us fast 
asleep. 


The sea’s gray disc all burnished ’neath the clouded 
evening sky, 

The long lean stately liners that regularly ply; 

Seething wake and dim shore and hissing of the 


rain, 
And lonely lighthouse blinking out and in again. 


THE BANSHEE CRY...... THEODOSIA GARRISON...... CRITERION 


When the great, gray fog rolled in 
The cry came up from the sea; 
’Twas not the shriek of the wind-swept bird 
Or the voice of human kind. 
It beat like a dead man’s hand 
On the casement he fain would find; 
Three times it came and went, three times 1 
quaked as I heard— 
For you or for me, O’Connell, is it for you or 
me? 


I flung the casement wide; 
The gray fog drifted through; 
There was roar of the wind and wave 
And never a sound beside. 
I pressed the cross to my heart 
Till my breast with the blood was dyed. 
O, little the use to pray, little the time to rave— 
For you or for me, O’Connell, is it for me or you? 


Oh, Mary, Mary, Mother, 
Which soul dost thou hold in fee? 

Mine, the bride of a night and a day, 
Priest-bound to a bond abhorred ? 

Or the red O’Connell himself, 
Chieftan and master and lord? 

I have heard the banshee’s cry, the death hooves 

on their way 





For you or for me, O’Connell, is it for you or 
me? 








WHEN THE SEA CALLS. CLINTON DANGERFIELD. .COSMOPOLITAN 
Memory links thy name with change and death; 
Strange warnings shape themselves: upon thy 
foam: 
Yet gladly back to thy wide arms I flee— 
I who have heard thee calling: ‘‘Home! 
home!” 
Vain, vain the hills, vain every flowered lea 
To him whose youth was cradled on the sea! 


THE ENGINEER........ J. H. K. ADKIN...... LONDON SPECTATOR 
’Midst maxims’ click and rattle, 
Quick-fires’ crack and scream, 
Dazed with the lust of battle, 
Half blind with smoke and steam, 
Men face the flying shrapnel, 
And dare the bursting shell, 
When every gun’s a shambles, 
And all the deck a hell! 


But pent and caged, unknowing 
Which way the fight incline, 
I keep my engines going 
Beneath the water-line. 
No praise or blame to spur me 
In this my hour of trial, 
I stand and grip the lever, 
I stand and watch the dial. 


I know no battle-passion 
To set my blood aglow, 
I work in sober fashion, 
But if we fail, I know 
That boiled, or flayed, or stifled, 
Or mashed amongst the gear, 
I die, a ‘‘mere non-combatant,”’ 
An unknown Engineer. 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE SEA. .NORA CHESSON.... .. LEISURE HOUR 
I am a mighty shepherd, and many are my flocks; 
I lead them, I feed them among the weedy rocks; 
My shepherd’s crook is fashioned out of a Norway 
pine, 
And there’s no sheep-dog in the world will herd 
these flocks of mine. 


My fold is wide, and day and night the walls shift 
of my fold, 

No upland, no lowland my lambing ewes withhold 

From the cry of their shepherd, the beckoning of his 
hand, 

For ae desert places they leave the pasture- 
land. 


With wild white fleeces surging about me to my 
knee, 

I go about my herding, the Shepherd of the Sea; 

I call to the rock-pastures the white sheep of the 


Come 


waves, 
For they but find their grazing where sailors find 
their graves. 


I am a mighty shepherd, and mighty flocks have I; 

I lead them, I feed them while stars are in the sky; 

And when the moon is waning on sheltered shore 
and lee, 

I rest not nor slumber, the Shepherd of the Sea. 
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There is one especially note- 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL worthy thing in Mrs. Cotes’s 

book, Those Delightful Ameri- 
cans,' and that is that while purporting to de- 
scribe the peculiarities and individualities of 
Americans, it, at the same time holds up to 
light the characteristics of the English. The 
book is thoroughly and wholly interesting 
from cover to cover. It is the sunniest, sweet- 
est satire imaginable; satire which makes its 
point and never offends. Moreover, it does 
really catch our peculiar Americanisms. The 
beok is charming in every way. 
’Tween You an’ I,?,Max O’Rell’s 
recent book is typical of that 
clever Frenchman. His keen 
analysis of motives and characteristics is as 
evident as ever. His humor has lost nothing 
of its freshness. His every day philosophy 
has grown sweeter and riper with the time. 
There are many good phrases, many delight- 
ful conceits, many real lessons in this book. 
The excerpt which we give elsewhere in this 
magazine suggests the tenor of the whole work. 


Professor Roberts is a poet and 
an artist. He knows his values 
perfectly and he applies his 
colors with rare delicacy. There is more than 
a series of good animal stories in his book, 
The Kindred of the Wild.* There is really a 
subtle philosophy, so delicate at times that one 
wonders if the author wrote it into the story 
er whether one read it into the story. This 
perfection of workmanship is seen best in a 
study entitled Wild Motherhood. The whole 
thing is told with a delicacy, a pathos; in a 
word, with exquisite art. The Kindred of the 
Wild is an estimable book to be given to 
every young person and to be read by every 
adult. It is as fine an interpretation of the 
lives of the wild as has so far appeared in 
print. The book is excellently printed and 
embellished with beautiful drawings by 
Charles Livingston Bull. 

1Those Delightful Americans. Mrs. Everard Cotes 
a Jeannette Duncan). N. Y., D. Appleton & 
0. 


MAX O’RELL AGAIN 


KINDRED OF 
THE WILD 


?Tween You an’ I. Max O’Rell.  Boston., 
Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.20. 

8The Kindred of the Wild. Charles G. D. 
Roberts. Boston, L. C. Page & Co. $2.00. 





“Can the Ethiopian change his 
wae anes skin or the leopard his spots?’ 
Mr. Dixon’s answer to both of 
these questions is an emphatic negative. Upon 
this.theme he has builded his book,’ weaving 
a love story into a racial study. The book 
has unquestionably strength and is forcible to 
the highest degree permissible in a work of 
fiction. At times it approaches almost the 
sensational. It is by sheer force that the 
author conquers and forces the reader to 
forget whatever technical faults he possesses. 
All who are at all interested in the negro 
question will find this book more than worth 
the reading; to other readers it can be heartily 
recommended as an intensely interesting story 
told with power and vigor. 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis is 
clever. He has an easy, flowing 
style, especially adaptable to the 
short story. If his fancy does not soar high, yet 
it soars gracefully, and he has in the past given 
forth some charming, thoroughly worthy 
stories. This is to be borne in mind, for other- 
wise, in reading his most recent story, which 
gives a caption to his most recent book, one 
is apt to forget it. Ranson’s Folly? is not up 
to Mr. Davis’s previous standards, and the 
minor tales in the book surpass it in treatment 
and matter. Of these The Bar Sinister is, 
perhaps, the finest, although A Derelict, a tale 
of newspaper service during the Spanish- 
American war, is a splendid exposition of short 
story-telling. La Lettre D’Amour tells of a 
love, or more correctly, of a man who thought 
he had a love for an unemotional girl. Inthe 
Fog is of too recent appearance to need com- 
ment. 


MR. DAVIS 


A magic ring, capable of trans- 

A MAGICRING mitting the personality of its 
previous possessor to its present 

owner, is the basis of a humorous story, The 
One Before. Mr. Pain’ has treated this 
somewhat conventional theme with a great 
deal of originality and with a sunny, delightful 


1The Leopard’s Spots. Thomas Dixon, Jr. N.Y., 


Doubleday, Page &Co. $1.50. 

?Ranson’s_ Folly. Richard Harding Davis. 
N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

8The One Before. Barry Pain. N.Y., Chas. 


Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
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humor. The story charms by its incon- 
gruity, by its pleasant mixture of the real and 
unreal. It is a delightful book to bring rest 
when tired or jaded, and to amuse when at 
leisure. 

Mr. W. Dudley Mabry, in a 
somewhat conventiqnal novel,' 
has done a quite unconventional 
thing: he has a minister for his villain, and a 
villain he is of the deepest dye. In other 
respects the story is entirely usual, but it is 
fairly interesting and well told. The hero, 
if such there be, is likewise a minister, a 
young, popular, and successful minister, whom 
the older man, originally of the same church, 
enmeshes in his selfish plots. The real hero 
of the story is Edna Lee, the poor girl, who has 
to resist temptation, battle against public 
opinion, fight back poverty, sin, and finally, 
starvation. The plot thickens fast, and the 
situation becomes well-nigh insufferable for 
the victims of the older minister’s greed and 
lust, when the denouement brings relief, and 
straightens matters out. 

William Stearns Davis has writ- 
ten a good and a stirring novel of 
the fall of Babylon in his recent 
book, Belshazzar.?, The story told is one of 


WHEN LOVE 
1S KING 


BELSHAZZAR 


great interest, and the reader is not apt to lay 
the volume down until the tale is finished. The 
story is biblical in its setting, dealing with 
David, Isaiah, Ruth, Cyrus, the King of the 
Persians, Darius, the first prince of that land, 
Belshazzar, and other historical characters of 


Babylon. The tale is woven around three fig- 
ures: those of Darius, of Isaiah, and of Bel- 
shazzar. Cyrus has sent his daughter, Atossa, 
to be Belshazzar’s queen, and Atossa and 
Darius love each other; thus Darius has a mo- 
tive for action. Isaiah figures in his biblical 
character of prophet of the Jews, then cruelly 
oppressed by Belshazzar, and as the lover of 
Ruth, whom the King seeks to capture for his 
harem. The story is spirited, and progresses 
smoothly. There are no hitches, and no pages 
on which the interest flags. On the other 
hand, the author has not neglected the great 
opportunity afforded for brilliant descriptive 
writing, and the tale is richly embellished by a 
wealth of interesting detailed pictures of habits 
and customs of the times. No notice of this 
book would be complete without making men- 
tion of the drawings by Lee Woodward Zigler 


1When Love is King. W. D. Mabry. N. Y., 
R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50. 

? Belshazzar. Wm. Stearns a oo 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


Davis. 
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with which the book is illustrated. These 
drawings excellently preserve the spirit and the 
meaning of the text, and serve to portray some 
of the principal characters and scenes. On the 
whole, Belshazzar is one of the most worthy 
novels that have appeared in the last two 
months. 

In the Suitorsof Yvonne! we read 
of the doings of one M. de Luynes, 
adventurer, duellist, ex-soldier 
and gentleman. This man, because of his 
great mastery of the sword, has been placed by 
the Cardinal Mazarin, incharge of the Cardinal’s 
nephew, M. de Mancini, but, failing to please the 
Cardinal inthe discharge of his duties, is dis- 
missed the service, and threatened with the 
wrath and vengeance of Mazarin. The night of 
the day on which this happens the nephew, a 
mere boy, picks a quarrel with one of the most 
dangerous blades in France, and receives a chal- 
lenge to fight on the following afternoon. The 
Cardinal, fearful of the fate of his kinsman, hur- 
ries to the dismissed M. de Luynes, and tyran- 
nically threatens to hang him if he does not pre- 
vent the duel. How the hero, at his wit’s end, 
does this, the many consequences that follow, 
entangling Yvonne, the daughter of a wealthy 
country gentleman, in the quarrel, form the in- 
teresting chapters. Thereis a love tale, or to 
be exact, two of them, underlying the adven- 
tures of M. de Luynes and those of Yvonne. 
The tale is interesting in its way, and very well 
told. 


THE SUITORS 
OF YVONNE 


How an American Became an 
MR. WHITMAN Italian Brigand is the*theme of 
Mr. Whitman, by Elizabeth Pul- 
len.? Mr. Jeremiah P. Whitman is a partner 
in a respectable New York firm dealing in 
leather. A grand-uncle leaves him a legacy, 
which he determines to spend in seeing Italy 
and visiting a former fellow-clerk who has suc- 
ceeded to an inheritance in that country. He 
unexpectedly meets his friend at Naples, and, 
as would be perfectly natural in most persons, 
but somewhat strange on the part of the busi- 
nesslike Mr. Whitman, falls in love with the 
Italian’s sister. After a time he is captured by 
brigands on his way to his friend’s home, but, 
by dint of New England tact, succeeds in be- 
coming the manager and treasurer of the robber 
band, which he places on a business basis. 
The first act of brigandage under his rule is the 
stopping of a carriage containing his friend’s 
‘The Suitorsof Yvonne. RafaelSabatini. N.Y., 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
?Mr. Whitman. 
Lothrop Pub. Co. 


Elizabeth Pullen. 
$1.50. 


Boston, 
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wife and sister. There is no need to recount 
his gallant behavior, his skilful withdrawal from 
his compromising position, the love of the 
Italian maiden for the unknown and courteous 
brigand, and the final explanation. Mr. Whit- 
man lands in New York on his return with a 
five-dollar bill remaining of the legacy, but this 
he gives to a cab driver. However, he has a 
bride at his side, and the legacy, therefore, has 
not been badly invested. Mrs. Pullen may be 
congratulated on giving us a story cleverly 
written and full of subdued humor which is very 
enjoyable. 

The Outlaws,' by Le Roy Arm- 
strong, is described as A Story of 
the Building of the West, and it 
well deserves the name. The hero, Dan Rank, 
is a fine specimen of manhood and a good ex- 
ample of that force of character which laid the 
foundations of Western prosperity. The minor 


THE OUTLAWS 


figures of the tale—the doctor, the sheriff, and 
Jared Caruth, for instance—are full of vigor, 
while the horrors of the life of the canal labor- 
ers and of the cholera, and the story of the 
chase after the horse thieves, of the horse race, 
and of the rehabilitation of Jared, exhibit a 
power of description which reflects credit on 


the author. 

In The Rustler,? by Frances Mc- 
Elrath, we have a striking picture 
of the wild life of the Wyoming 
cattle ranges at the time of the Rustler War. 
Miss McElrath writes with a full knowledge of 
the conditions then existing, and clothes her 
story in a strongly romantic garb, bringing out, 
with clearness, that tender side of human nature 
which often survives the rough influences of 
lawless surroundings. If the end is tragic, it is 
a perfectly natural one, and quite consistent 
wit the fact that susceptibility and tenderness 
cannot condone lawlessness. Tipsand Mavvy, 
although of less importance than the hero 
and heroine, are sketched with a _ strong 
hand. The story is a good one and gives evi- 
dence of Miss McElrath’s ability to deal with 
something more elaborate than the short tales 
which have made her already well known. 


THE RUSTLER 


An island in mid-ocean, peopled 


NOT ON THE 


CHART only by three persons—two young 


men and a young woman beloved 
by both—is a promising locality for romantic 
situations. Such an island is described by 


'The. Outlaws. Le Roy Armstrong. N. Y., 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

?The Rustler. Frances McElrath. N. Y., Funk 
& Wagnalls. $1.20, 
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Charles L. Marsh in Not on the Chart.' For 
three years they were alone there, practising 
ingenuity, which reminds one of Robinson 
Crusoe and the Swiss Family Robinson. Love 
and a morbid temperament drove one of the 
young men out of his mind, and he attempted 
the life of his rival. He regained his sanity, 
however, and ‘“‘all’s well that ends well.’’ _ The 
story is a clever one, with a well-balanced plot, 
without the superabundance of the improbable 
which such a situation might be supposed to 
involve, and yet with an amount of excitement 
little to be expected in such a locality. 

One would imagine that there 
was but little prospect of ro- 
mance in the field of machine 
politics; but Edgar L. Vincent has managed to 
weave a very pleasant and healthy love story 
into a political fabric.2_ One would be reluct- 
ant to believe that the story was within the 
range of probability, were it not that public 
records bear out Mr. Vincent in his treatment of 
it. The volume never flags in interest and is 
full of scenes which hold the attention captive. 
The reader of this able novel will rejoice in the 
triumph of good in the lives of the two princi- 
pal characters, while he will feel that the trials 
through which they pass are indeed suchas may 
well exist outside the world of fiction. 

In Love Never Faileth,* by 
Carnegie Simpson, we have the 
old story of obstacles thrown in the way 
of love by thoughtless and selfish relatives 
and the consequent danger of wrecking 
two lives. In the end, however, love tri- 
umphs. The charm of the book lies not in 
the mere story, but in the way in which the 
author depicts the action of love on the charac- 
ters of the lovers, enriching their natures, 
ennobling their aims, and strengthening their 
self-discipline. Inthe beauty of the unfolding 
of these things one loses sight of the very 
commonplace plot, and feels drawn more and 
more to the two principal figures. 

Mary Garvin,‘ by F. L. Pattee, 
will take a high place among the 
novels that deal with the rural 
life of New England. Professor Pattee evi- 
dently knows the people he describes, and fully 


MARGARET 
BOWLBY 


A LOVE STORY. 


MARY GARVIN 


‘Not on the Chart. Charles L. Marsh. N. Y., 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

*Margaret Bowlby. Edgar L. Vincent. 
Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50. 

Love Never Faileth. Carnegie Simpson. F. 
Revell Co. $1.25. 

‘Mary Garvin. F. L, Pattee, N. Y., T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co, $1.50, 


Boston., 
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enters into their life and character. He intro- 
duces us to Mary Garvin, the daughter of the 
farmer, and Luke Farum, the son of the vil- 
lage blacksmith, in maple-sugaring time, and 
their love develops with the spring. The vol- 
ume is well worth the perusal of all. Itisa tale 
redolent of country air, of maple grove and lake 
breeze, and the characters are genuine speci- 
mens of their kind, each fit to be a type. Es- 
pecially is this true of the irrepressible Joel, 
who is a very deus ex machina. No one who 
takes up the book will care to lay it aside un- 
finished. 
Amor Victor,’ by Orr Kenyon, is 
AMOR VicToR an historical novel dealing with 
life at Ephesus and Rome during 
the reign of the Emperor Domitian, and, con- 
sequently, with the persecutions of the Chris- 
tians which made that reign memorable. The 
author has skilfully embodied the legends as- 
sociated with Saint John at Ephesus and Rome, 
and has drawn a vivid picture of the horrors 


tAmor Victor. Orr Kenyon. N. Y., Frederick 


A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
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of the persecution. One weak spot there is— 
the admission of Arsaces to baptism with so 
little examination and preparation, Such was 
not the practice. This, however, may be for- 
given in a strong and able story. 
There is no woman on the stage 
A BIOGRAPHY to-day who is more interesting 
and about whom a greater charm 
clings than Ellen Terry.’ -Her sweetness, her 
womanliness are so linked with her art, that 
many who have not seen her save beyond the 
footlights feel that they know her. For these 
a rare treat is offered by T. Edgar Pemberton, 
who has written a biography which centers 
about the great English actress. Mr. Pember- 
ton writes with great felicity and has the rare 
ability of putting what he wishes to express in 
vivid colorings. Very few biographies have 
greater merit or offer as much as this. The 
book is beautifully put together and richly 
adorned with excellent photographs. It is 
most heartily recommended to all readers. 


1Ellen Terry and Her Sisters. T. Edgar Pem- 
berton. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 net. 


Following is a list of books received at this office between July tenth and August tenth: 
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Essays and Miscellany 


Concise Standard Dictionary, The: James C. 
Fernald: N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls Co....... $0 60 
Jesus the Jew and Other Addresses: Harris 
Weinstock: N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls Co.... 1 00 
~— Side of London, The: Robert Machray: 
mae., J. DB. Lappincott Co, ....0.:5.0.0:0.0'2+0's 2 50 
Ping-Pong: The Game and How to Ply It: 
Arnold Parker: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Story of the Art of Music, The: Fred’k J. Cro- 
west: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co.........+ 35 
Unspeakable Scot, The: T. W. H. Crosland: 
| ee ae eee ree 
World’s Shrine, A: Virginia W. Johnson: N. Y., 
A. S. Barnes & Co 


eoeeere rr eeeereereeeeeee 


Conquering Corps Badge, A: And Other Stor- 
ies of the Philippines: Gen’l Chas. King: 
Milwaukee, L. A. Rhoades & Co........... 

Dead City, The: Gabrielled’Annunzio: Chicago, 


NINES 6556.5 nbs 0\tersrigpacnls: ecpcclic waiere' Siaccueis I 25 
Girl Who Wrote, A: Alan Dale: N. Y., Quail 
ie error ere I 50 


Jezebel: A Romance in the Days When Ahab 
was King of Israel: Lafayette McLaws: 


Boston, Lothrop Pub. Co.........csseee- I 50 


ust and the Unjust, The: Richard Bagot: 
JON, john Laws Sais exeesorans dns wreiew Seuaitore 


Kindred of the Wild, The: Chas. G. D. Rob- 
erts: Boston, L. C. Page & Co............ $2 00 
Luck o’ Lassendale: The Earl of Iddesleigh: 
ee Ter ree 
Michael Carmichael: Miles Sandy: Chicago, 


REM css cue amet conten eegs car sws I 25 
Starbucks, The: Opie Read: Chicago, Laird 

MMM ois os ek ostianewie ve sinew Reb eee eae I 50 
Stronger Than Love: Mrs. Alexander: N. Y., 

I a5 Scin a ec e palduscmmawane eae Su I 50 


Those Delightful Americans: Mrs. Everard 
Cotes: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co.......... 


Juvenile 


Bale Marked Circle X, The: A Blockade Run- 
ning Adventure: Geo. Cary Eggleston: Bos- 
ge ES a ror rer + 25 
Errand Boy of Andrew Jackson, The: W. O. 
Stoddard: Boston, Lothrop Pub. Co....... I 00 
Little Citizen, The: M. E. Waller: Boston, 
Oe errr I 00 


Poetry 
Ballads and Poems: Wesley Bissonnette: Pub- 
lished by the author, Colorado Springs.... 
Drift of ng, A: Chas. G. Blanden: Evare 
ee ee, re 50 
Pine Tree Ballads: Holman F. Day: Boston, 
Small, Maynard & Co..........5. me Fa 
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Among the September Magazines 








That the original Eastern portion of this 
country had little idea of its Western 
growth is well shown in Harper’s in an article 
by Princeton’s new president, Woodrow Wil- 
son. In Early Emigrations Westward, Pres. 
Wilson relates that the growth of the West was 
so fast, and its evolution from wilderness to 
civilization so sudden, that only one who had 
frequent opportunity to compare it with the 
Eastern colonies could form any idea of the 
evolution. 


Another well-known .university professor 
who writes in this number is Prof. Richard 
T. Ely, of the University of Wisconsin. In an 
article on Industrial Betterment he describes 
sociological conditions as they exist in mill 
settlements about Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Ely 
writes interestingly of what he has seen, and his 
words are imbued with that higher optimism 
that believes because it understands. Of 
great beauty are the pictures in color done by 
Mr. Edwin A. Abbey after his paintings of 
The Search for the Holy Grail in the Boston 
Public Library. With this number the series 
of drawings by the same artist for The Deserted 
Village comes toanend. A Reverie at the Sea 
Shore, by Sadakichi Hartmann, is an appreci- 
ation of nature at the edge of the ocean. The 
photographs accompanying it, in black and 
white, are overlaid with a monotone of green, 
giving a novel effect to the whole. The fiction 
in the number is of a wide range, including 
stories and sketches by W. W. Jacobs, Mar- 
garet Deland, T. A. Janvier, Agnes Repplier, 
Guy Wetmore Carryl, Alice Brown, and Roy 
Rolfe Gilson. There is a long poem by Edith 
Wharton. 


——tThe readers of the Century will be de- 
lighted to find in its pages a story by Thos. 
Nelson Page. It is in dialect; the dialect of a 
negro who gives to the story the title, Old 
Jabe’s Marital Experiment. Gouverneur Mor- 
Tis is also on hand with a humorous story of 
the East, The King of Bad Bad. Another 
story with a humorous flavor, is that by Chester 
Bailey Fernald, the author of The Cat and the 
Cherub; it is called The Proving of Lannigan, 
The Century keeps company with McClure’s 
in presenting a long paper on the volcanic dis- 
asters in A Study of Pelée, by Robert T. 
Hill, the geologist of the United States Geo- 


logical Survey, and Phases of the West Indian 
Eruptions, by Israel C. Russell. The well- 
written text and the many graphic illustra- 
tions throw a volume of light upon the much- 
discussed eruptions. An account of a visit 
to the Empress Dowager has been written by 
Belle Vinnedge Drake, who gives this picture 
of the Chinese Empress in her house: 

There were bird’s-nest soup, shark’s fins, fruits, 
sweets, and everything known to the category of 
the correct Chinese palate. The Empress passed 
from one table to another, with true motherly con- 
cern for the pleasure of every one. When she felt 
quite satisfied that all her guests had been well 
served, she led the way across the handsomely 
furnished drawing-room to her bedroom, where she 
more fully revealed those qualities peculiar to 
women which so clearly differentiate the sexes. She 
took Mrs. Conger and Mme. Uchida by the hands 
and led them up to her bed, or kang, patting it to 
show them its luxurious softness, and finally, with 
girlish abandon, climbing up on it and bidding the 
two ladies to do likewise. And as she settled 
down for a visit with them, she suggested a young 
girl home from boarding-school with some girl 
chums for a vacation and a jolly good time. 


Of a reminiscent nature are the notes 
on The Boyhood Home of Mark Twain, by 
Rev. Henry M. Wharton, and the apprecia- 
tion of the late E. L. Godkin, by Joseph B. 
Bishop. 


——aA new serial is begun in this month’s 


Atlantic. It is entitled Memories of a Hos- 
pital Matron. It is from the pen of Emily V. 
Mason. It is interesting, well written, and 


occupies an unusual field. The opening of 
the educational season makes appropriate the 
article on A National Standard in Higher 
Education, which Herbert W. Horwill has 
contributed, while of a more catholic educa- 
tional meaning is Hiller C. Wellman’s estimate 
of What Public Libraries are Doing for Chil- 
dren. William Black is the subject of a 
biographical paper by Edward Fuller, while 
Going Into the Woods, by Eben Greenough 
Scott, and An Autumn Field, a poem by 
John W. Chadwick, are of a kindred out-of- 
door nature. The Kansas of To-day is made 
the subject of investigation by Charles Moreau 
Harger, who thus hits off the true spirit of the 
state: 

Kansas has emerged from the experimental period 
of her history. That again there will come crop 


failures and lean years none can doubt; but the 
manner in which the Kansan meets the reverses 
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will mean much. Schooled in the variations of other 
seasons, he will be prepared for this—that he will 
not stake all his fortune on one crop or product; he 
will meet drought complacently, as becomes one who 
knows some crops that thrive nearly as well in 
dry weather as in wet; he will greet the winds con- 
tentedly as he looks at the whirring windmills 
lifting moisture from the earth for herds and gardens. 
He will try no more to make farms of the short- 
grass country, nor to build a metropolis at every 
cross-roads. Much as he may dislike to do so, he 
will admit, ingenuously, that there are some things 
his State cannot do. 

——The March of Events, the initial de- 
partment in the World’s Work, is especially 
attractive in the September magazine. In 
this department can always be found brief 
comment on the affairs of the month, a valu- 
able review of current topics. Of interest to the 
world of finance is the paper on A New Era 
in Financing Real Estate, in which are dis- 
cussed some of the phases of real estate com- 
binations in large cities. The basis of the 


article is found in the gigantic combination in 
realty interests recently effected in this city. 
Two articles of surpassing interest to agricul- 
turists and of much interest to the public in 
general are found in an account of how the 
old Northwest was transformed from a desert 
into prosperous farming land, and of how the 


scientific farmer increases the worth of his 
corn crop on the same acreage by Breeding 
New Kinds of Corn. This interesting account 
is from W. S. Harwood; the former is by 
Joseph Blethen. Another paper of kindred 
nature is Mr. Clarence H. Watson’s World- 
Wide Lessons from Kansas Farms. The High- 
est of All Railroads is an account by Mr. 
E. C. Rost of the Oroya railroad in Peru. There 
is another article, and an unusually fine one, 
whose subject-matter is found in South Amer- 
ica. It is an account by William Bulfin of 
The United States in Latin America. This 
article, like the latest novelty in trade, fills 
a long-felt want. The pictures accompany- 
ing it help to tell the story. Mr. Albert Bige- 
low Pain likes the trolley—at least, he says he 
does—and so he tells us of a trip From New 
York to Chicago by Trolley, rather a long 
jaunt for a summer’s afternoon. Mr. Arthur 
Goodrich has contributed another estimate of 
the American view of commercial England. 
It takes the form of an interview with an 
American business man, in which are recorded 
the latter’s impressions during a recent visit to 
the snug little island. It includes a résumé of 
the English attitude toward the shipping trust 
and an estimate of the value of the Rhodes 
scholarship. The following view of the English 
business man is significant: 


After the Englishman remarks complacently, 
“Tt will come out all right,’’ he is apt to leave his 
office for the rest of the afternoon and go to a foot- 
ball or cricket game. While he works he accom- 
plishes as much as any one can, but, at most, busi- 
ness hours limit his endeavor. He will not work 
night and day, as many American wealthy men are 
in the habit of doing. He does business, but he 
doesn’t mean business. He is not eager for the “joy 
of achievement.’’ He throws his heart into the play 
on the ball field rather than into the work at the 
office. Mr. Kipling’s lines about the ‘“flanneled 
fools and the muddied oafs”’ struck the center—some- 
what harshly, perhaps—of a great truth. The news- 
papers are full of the latest news about the royalty. 
These worthies are usually at the race courses or the 
games in the afternoon. They are at the theater in 
the evening, and if there is a choice between a ballet 
at the Empire and “ Faust”’ at the Lyceum, they are 
likely to pass Irving by for the ballet. The news- 
papers have a way of publishing what they call 
“stop-press news,” news that is important enough 
to stop the pressessto insert. It is almost entirely 
sporting news, cricket, football, racing and the like. 
And Kipling isn’t the only Englishman who sees the 
tendency. 


——McClure’s continues its explorations 
into the scene of the disasters in the West Indies, 
following up the paper of last month with 
an interesting article by Mr. August F. Jaccaci, 
who, with Mr. George Varian, was one of the 
three men first to live on the volcano after the 
eruptions. Mr. Jaccaci’s descriptions are 
vivid and bring the pictures of the havoc 
wrought by this wild fury let loose vividly be- 
fore the readers. 

The initial place is given to a discussion of 
Cuban Reciprocity, which William Allen 
White, the author, regards as a moral issue. 
He relates that— 


Congress adjourned without a reciprocity law 
on the statute books. The insurgents went home, 
saw the people, began explaining, and a funny 
thing happened. Instead of glorifying in their 
victory over the President, nearly every man Jack 
of the nineteen insurgent Senators found occasion 
for telling his constituents that he was in perfect 
accord with the President; that the President was 
the greatest statesman, scholar and patriot since 
Lincoln’s time, and that while certain other Re- 
publican leaders were against Roosevelt, he, the 
orator of the occasion, had supported every measure 
which, by any hint or indefnite intimation, had 
seemed like a Roosevelt measure. No American 
President has more thoroughly and completely 
spanked a cabal of Congress by the shingle of popu- 
lar scorn than President Roosevelt spanked the 
beet-sugar insurgents. Cuban _ reciprocity—the 
Roosevelt kind, not the insurgent rebate kind—is as 
certain to be an American law as Congress is to 
meet next December. And the fight for decency in 
American politics—the fight for clean men in Federal 
office—is also won. Right never triumphs in one 
cause that it does not help decency in many other 
causes. 


The fiction in this magazine, which is en- 
joyable, includes another of the inimitable 
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Emmy Lou stories—Emmy iou being in all 
the glory of a high school sophomore at this 
writing. For a story by Mary Stewart 
Cutting, Alice Barber Stephens has drawn 
some delicate pictures of children, always a 
strong forte in the artist’s work. Another 
.story, which is prettily illustrated by A. B. 
Wenzell, is a story of love and literature, by 
Hermann Knickerbocker Vielé. 

——The Woman That Toils occupies the 
place of honor in the September Everybody’s, 
and Bessie Von Vorst, the writer, stands up 
as the champion of the serf of the household. 
An editor’s note explains that the account is 
one of the author’s actual experiences while 
working, for purposes of investigation, side by 
side with the girls of a great city factory. Life 
in the Mining Region shows another view of the 
workingman’s existence. Man’s Solution of 
Domestic Problems is seriously treated by the 
author of the paper, but F. T. Cory, in her illus- 
trations, has succeeded in presenting the 
humorous side of the question. One of the 
many notices of England’s new Premier ap- 
pears in this magazine, the notice of Mr. Bal- 
four being written by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, his 
colleague in the House of Commons. A 


pretty: story is that of The Woman Who For- 
got, by Eleanor Hoyt, while a humorous na- 


ture attaches to those by Mary Tracy Earle 
and Mary E. Wilkins. 

Pearson’s presents a well assorted 
table of contents for the month, and one of 
the most interesting numbers in it is the last, 
entitled Knotty Problems. This is simply an 
exposition of knot tying as practised by 
sailors, the masters of the art. The illus- 
trations are explicit and clearly show in each 
case -how the trick is done—for it is a trick to 
tie such clever knots. - Balloon farming is an 
occupation which many people might think 
to be an absurdity, but, in his paper on a 
Visit to a Balloon Farm, Chauncey Mc- 
Govern gives many interesting details of this 
unique industry. However, it is balloons 
and not vegetables that are raised in such a 
place. Country Sports is an amusing account 
of rural pastimes, with photographs of some 
novel contests. The Longest Tunnel in the 
World is an account of the construction of the 
Simplon tunnel now being constructed from 
Brieg, in Switzerland, to Iselle, in Italy, a 
distance of twelve and a half miles. The 
fiction in this number bears the names of 
Jack London, Rider Haggard, Seumas Mc- 
Manus, Cutcliffe Hyne, Lilian C. Paschal and 
others. 
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——‘ Nowhere else in nature do scales, fur, 
feathers, and delicate gauzy-winged things 
meet in commonalty as in the marsh,” says 
Gene Stratton Porter in her article, The Music 
of the Marsh, in the September Outing. This 
makes a fascinating reading, and the pictures 
that accompany it, photographs snapped by 
the author, are fine studies of unconscious 
birdhood. The note on the bittern is amus- 
ing. Marksmanship in America, by Lieut. 
Albert S. Jones, is a serious essay upon a sub- 
ject which is little understood outside of mili- 
tary circles. According to the author, who is 
the Secretary of The National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America, all the large powers are ahead 
of Uncle Sam in the matter of rifle practice, 
which is a matter of governmental concern 
throughout Europe and England. William 
J. Lampton, whose versatile pen has recently 
been turned to writings of many kinds, has an 
extensive article on the Meaning of the Auto- 
mobile, a subject that has received much at- 
tention in the periodicals of the last two 
months. Mr. Lampton includes in his seri- 
ous estimate of the auto service of to-day a 
brief résumé of the rise of the machine to 
popularity. Other articles and fiction stories 
make a round and complete number. Amongst 
the fiction is a boating story by Hamblin 
Sears, entitled With the Cruise; T. de Thul- 
strup has drawn some sketchy pictures for it. 
Some remarkable photographs are shown in 
A. Radclyffe Dugmore’s Photographing Live 
Fish. 

——tThe Essentials of Peach Growing are 
entered into somewhat exhaustively by Walter 
E. Andrews in Country Life in America. Mr. 
Andrews seeks to give a practical exposition 
of peach growing conditions and the require- 
ments for success. It is a plain paper, writ- 
ten not for the expert, but for the everyday 
would-be peach grower, and as such is well 
worth reading. Touring in a Carriage, by 
John Livingston Wright, tells of this fascinat- 
ing pastime, as practised by some of the 
wealthier families of the East, while Salmon 
Fishing in Canada is the account of a long 
fight between a game fish and a gamer sports- 
man. The illustrated article on Biltmore, the 
magnificent estate of Mr. George Vanderbilt, 
near Asheville, N. C., is one of the finest papers 
on noted country seats that Country Life has 
yetrun. Those who have had the good fortune 
to visit this wonderful plantation in The Land 
of the Sky will recognize with delight the 
faithful reproductions of its many beauties. 
The text of Mr. George F. Weston is both in- 
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structive and interesting, and essays to give 
some idea of this, the most stupendous, mod- 
ern farm enterprise in America. 

There is much meat in the month’s 
number of the Metropolitan. Fish Surgery, a 
new science is explained in detail by J. Wal- 
ton Lee. 

Railroads That Climb Mountains tells of 
the results of the clever work of mountain 
engineering, while another article speaks of 
new uses of commerce for the old-fashioned 
sailing vessel. This article, entitled The Sail 
Not Banished from the Sea, is by Capt. G. 
W. Perry, and is illustrated with some remark- 
able photographs of ships under sail in mid- 
ocean. An art interest attaches to the article 
by Perriton Maxwell, in which he speaks of 
A Delineator of Children’s Souls. Drawings 
of children in characteristic attitudes, by B. 
Cory Kilvert accompany the paper. The 
magazine contains many interesting pictures 
and a number of readable short stories, among 
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the latter being In the Valley of Gnomes, by 
A. C. Laut, and a Ghost and Madame Bau- 
dyre, by Marvin Dana. 


In the Cosmopolitan, Mr. John Brisben 
Walker speaks of a matter that must have 
been observed by every magazine reader of 
to-day. Under the title, Beauty in Advertising 
Illustration, Mr. Walker tells how the adver- 
tiser seeks *o a*tract through an appeal to the 
eye and the emotions as well as by the logic of 
reas~ning. Booker T. Washington has contrib- 
uted another of his educational essays in 
Problems in Education. 


Two articles that deal with the people of 
the stage, are those on children of the 
stage, by Elizabeth McCracken, and An 
Actors’ Summer Colony, by Chas. Henry 
Meltzer. In the latter, photographs of many 
of the Broadway favorites are shown in the 
delightful unconcern of a summer’s outing at 
the seashore. 
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Recollections of James Russell Lowell . Criterion 
*Strange asm of the Viscountess Beaconsfield 
Gentleman’s 


*Current numbers of adie bi-monthly and 
foreign magazines, 


Educational Topics 
National Standard in Higher Education, A..Atlantic 
Of the Training of Black Men Atlantic 
Problems of Education Cosmopolitan 
W. Home Comp. 
Teaching by Correspondence World’s Work 
*What Have We Gained by Education. .19thCent. 
What Public Libraries are Doing for Children 
Atlantic 
Essays and Miscellany 
Am. Books Abroad 
Autumn Thoughts 
Biogr. 
*Bird 
Bundle of Old Almanacs, A 
*Centenary of Alex. Dumas 
*Chinese Customs 
City of the Plains, A 
*Coronation, The 


World’s Work 


Metropolitan 
——. R. 
ng 


19th Cent. 
Chambers’s 


Quarterly R. 
Leisure Hour 
Czar’s Simple Life, The 
*Dickens, Charles 

Faddists of N. Y. Smart Set 
*Famous Dogs of Fiction 

Fitch as a- Poet, Clyde 

*Folk Lore of Horse-Shoes 
*Foreshore Fictions 

Going Into the Woods 
*Golden A pare Prose, apie 
*Guernsey Folklore. “ 
Headsman, The 

Hero of Lorna Doone, The 
Highest of All Railroads, The. 


How the Soldier Goes to War ..... ee Manscy’ s 








Intimate View of Publishing, An..... World’s Work 
*Italian Poets of To-day ........... Quarterly R. 
age and Bohemian London... ..Donahoe’s 
MO POI voc t0cc ceusacsesse Pearson’s 
Longest Tunnel in the World, The ...... Pearson’s 
*Last Century Tourist, A ............ Gentleman’s 
Macaulay’s English ..........cecseeeees arper’s 
Meaning of the Automobile, The .......... Outing 
Memories of a Hospital Matron........... Atlantic 
*Mrs. Hugh Miller's Journal .......... Chambers’s 
a | ee Outing 
New Field for Speculation .......... Cosmopolitan 
*Next Naval Battle, The ............ Blackwood’s 
Ole the COREE, TOS occ ce ccccccsccccses Outing 
Poetry of Julia Cooley, The ............- Harper’s 
*Present State of Milton’s Cottage....Leisure Hour 
CP eIVate BOMNEe, IMS 2g .ccvcccccceces Good Words 
CPIOVIEE, SHS oo ccccccssevescsed Cornhill 
Queer Things in Stone .............00- Pearson’s 
Railroads That Climb Mountains. ........ Metrop. 
Real ‘‘Stringtown on the Pike,’ The. W. Home Com. 
Relics of Dickens, London .............. Munsey’s 
Reverie at the Sea Shore, A ............. Harper’s 
*Romance of India, The ............ Quarterly R. 
*Sir Wm. Long and Chas. Reade....... Chambers’s 
Some Autumnal Toadstools ..............-06- Era 
Three Strange Animals................- Centu 
*True Ordering of Gardens ............. Cornhill 
*Who’s Who in America.............% Chambers’s 
Yankee Sailors of Fortune .............. Munsey’s 


Historical, National, Political 
*Ajaska-Canada Boundary Dispute....Contemp. R. 


*Anti-British Movement in Germany. .19th Cent. 
*Changing East, The ..............- uarterly R. 
*Colonial Conference, The ........... uarterly R. 
*Coming Rush to South Africa........ Chambers’s 


*Crying Need of South Africa, The...Quarterly R. 
Cuban Reciprocity McClure’s 


*Cypress Under British Rule......... Blackwood’s 
*Eficienc gn the Bervices .... 05s Quarterly R. 
*Eng. and Germany After the War....Contemp. R. 
*Four Tarpauling Captains .............. Cornhill 
wi kk ere 19th Cent. 
*Imperial Pilgrimage, An ............ Quarterly R. 
STURIG BOE CHO TIEBMOS oc ocscsicc sieves 19th Cent. 
*Last Resting-Place of Angevin Kings ...19th ‘ent. 
*Latest American Colony, The......... Chambers’s 
aw | eee Contemp. R. 
ee Ee errr errr Atlantic 
Newport, Past and Present ..............- *. _Era 
NOW ROWERS, TOS 2 6ccccccssrccsecs Cosmopolitan 
Sree set tee FAS, A... cccccesseeses Cornhill 
io ree Quarterly R. 
*Romance of a Crown .............. Leisure Hour 
*Turkish Rule East of the Jordan...... 19th Cent. 


United States in Latin America, The ..World’s Work 
*War Correspondents and Censorship ...19th Cent. 
Where Maximilian Fell Donahoe’s 


Religious and Philosophical 


eee eee ewww ew eee 


Canonic Ourse, The .. ..520000ccvess Cosmopolitan 
Church and State in Eng. .............. New Eng. 
*Do We Need Dogma? ............. Contemp. R. 
.. . Pee year cre Gentleman’s 
How Catholic Ed. Benefits the Republic . Donahoe’s 
Keble and the Christian Year......... Donahoe’s 
Persecution in France ....... hieecened Donahoe’s 
Scientific and Industrial 
*Bee Farm in New Zealand .......... Leisure Hour 


Breeding New Kinds of Corn ........ World’s Work 
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*Building a Thunderstorm ........... Good Words 
By Trolley from N. Y. to Chicago. . .. World’s Work 
“Comieil of Trae, A sig. 250 60c0c88 uarterly R. 
*Depths of the Sea, The ............ Quarterly R. 
Digging up a Bible City........... W. Home Comp. 
Early Migrations Westward ............ Harper's 
Essentials of Peach Growing, The ....Country Life 
Experiment in Forestry, An ........ New England 
PE vivévedion tect voneedne Metropolitan 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. ...W. Home Comp. 
*Minute Travels to Nature .......... Good Words 
*Nebular Hypothesis, The .......... Gentleman's 
*Opal Fields of New South Wales ....Chambers’s 
Our Natural Foreign Markets ....... World’s Work 
Pelée, the Destroyer... ..s.cccccccves McClure’s 
Phases of West Indian Eruptions ........ Century 
ee ne Chambers’s 
*Reconstruction of Hinault Forest ..... tgth Cent. 
ee RG DE vic 00:55 00600000 00 ten mee Century 
SWites Chie POMC oc 5c nse ce seccis Blackwood’s 


World-Wide Lessons from Kansas Farms 
ick oe keen kw tavuae tae World’s Work 


Sociologic and Economic 


Civic Improvt. in Street and Highway....Century 
Democracy and Society Atlantic 
*Economic Tap-Root of Imperialism .Contemp. R. 
England as Seen by Am. Business Man....W. Work 


see eee ee ee ee eeee 


Home of the Trusts, The............ World’s Wor 

Industrial Betterment ......scccccceccos Harper's 
Labor Days of History, The............. Munsey’s 
Labor Unions from the Inside ....... World’s Work 
Life in the Mining Region ........... Everybody’s 


Man’s.Solution of Domestic Problems. Everybody's 
New Era in Financial Real Estate. ...World’s Work 
Rescue of the Submerged, The........... Munsey’s 


Savings Bank 
Typical Irrigated Community, A ....World’s Work 


ee ee ee ee 


Twofold Cause of Betting ........c.ce-00. Century 
Woman That Fails, The ............ Everybody's 
Work WE TERED 2. cc cccccsccceces Everybody’s 
Travel, Sport and Out-of-Doors 
*Big Game Shooting in Russia.. ...... Badminton 
*Cairns of Slieve-na-Caillragh, The ...Good Words 
Canoeing of To-Day ..........+eeeeeeeeg: Outing 
CE ED cocicnt.cneavdcesness Pearson’s 
CE eC cvcdvehvsnbusceeeedeee Pearson’s 
*Cricketers’ Cinetic, THO 2... ccccccecccas Cornhill 
*Crossing a Glacier .............+4- Leisure Hour 
Field Trials of Setters and Pointers ........ Outing 
Fishermen of the Deep Sea ..........00005- Outing 
Flying Trip Through New Zealand ... .Metropolitan 
en DET ee ting 
In Stevenson’s Country ........eceseee. Harper's 
Irish Terrier in America, The ........ Country Life 
NE BO FON so o.0 60.56 0500005058 Atlantic 
Marksmanship in America ..........+++++: Outing 
Our Hauatorial Islands: .. ...0.0<cc000084 Century 
Outdoor Sports in Girl Colleges ....W. Home Comp. 
Dae OR GS TRE 6.5. 00 0:0.6:0064000600ke Outing 
Paris PE svcn:on. 04006809 o—u Donahoe’s 
Salmon Fishing in Canada .......... Country Life 
Schooling the Thoroughbred .............. tin 
an. _ ETETRUETE IEEE New Englan 
*Sutherlandshire Holiday, A .......... Badminton 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in Kentucky........... Era 
Women in Athletics ...........00eeeee ees Outing 
Visit to a Balloon Farm, A ............ Pearson's 
Chambers’s 


*In a Tropical Harbor 
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Over the Wine and Wainuts’ 








AN UNUSUAL MOTION. 

Down in Georgia, the other day, in the good 
city of Macon, they were telling of experiences 
during the earthquake disturbances of 1886. 

This was given by an old town official: ‘‘ The 
council was in session that night, and when the 
quake shook the city hall from basement to 
attic the councilmen ran out thinking the 
house would: topple over. The minutes of the 
meeting, as can be seen by the records, con- 
clude with the following sentence: ‘On mo- 
tion of the city hall, the council adjourned.’”’ 


NO NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT 

I had occasion to pass through the Upper 
Lakes last June. My companion was Tom 
C——.,, a prince of a fellow, but an abominable 
stammerer. We hadn’t been long on the water 
when I observed a most remarkable-looking 
individual pacing the deck. I am not myself 
particularly handsome, and have seen some 
ill-looking men in my day, but this specimen 
was surely the very worst that had ever 
crossed the scope of my vision. I said as 
much to my friend, whereupon Tom offered to 
wager a half-dozen of champagne that he had 
seen a worse one in the steerage. I at once 
accepted, and Tom started for his man for com- 
parison. He found the fellow a bit of a wag, 
as an intolerably homely man is apt to be, and, 
after the promise of a nip, nothing loth to ex- 
hibit himself. As they appeared on deck, my 
friend, with an air of conscious triumph, turned 
to direct my attention to his companion, who 
was making sure of his success by concocting 
faces. 

‘‘St-st-st-stop!’’ ordered Tom; ‘“‘no-no-none 
of that! You st-st-stay just as G-G-God 
Almighty made you! You ca-ca-ca-ca-can’t 
be beat!’ And he wasn’t. 

TITLED 

A Georgia hostess, entertaining a large party 
of guests in her plantation home, expected an 
English lord on a night train. While her jet- 
black ‘‘George Washington”’ served her Amer- 
ican guests admirably, he had had no exper- 
ience with English titles. 

Therefore, considering a little instruction 
necessary, Mrs. G—— proceeded to give it as 
follows: 

‘George, Lord C—— will be here for break- 


*Compiled from Short Stories. 


fast in the morning, and you must pass your 
tray to him first, and say, ‘My Lord, will you , 
have so and so?’ ” 

After going through the formula several 
times, George was dismissed, looking more than 
usually self-important. 

When breakfast was announced, George was 
in his place, his face shining like polished 
ebony and his eyes like full moons. When the 
guests were seated, George hesitated a moment, 
then made a dash at the guest of honor with 
his tray, and burst out: 

‘‘Good God A’mighty, will you hab some 
o” d@isr” 

APPEARANCES ‘DECEPTIVE 

On one occasion Daniel Webster was on his 
way to Washington, and was compelled to 
proceed at night by stage from Baltimore. 
He had no traveling companion, and the driver 
had a sort of felon look which produced no 
inconsiderable alarm in the Senator. 

“‘T endeavored to tranquilize myself,’’ said 
Webster, ‘‘and had partly succeeded, when we 
reached the dark woods between Bladensburg 
and Washington—a proper scene for murder 
or outrage; and here, I confess, my courage 
again deserted me. Just then the driver 
turned to me and, with a gruff voice, inquired 
my name. I gave it to him. ‘Where are you 
going?’ said he. Thereply was, ‘To Washing- 
ton. I ama Senator.’ Upon this the driver 
seized me fervently by the hand, and exclaimed, 
‘How glad I am! I took you for a highway- 


9») 


man. 
NO INDEEDY ! 

‘“There was an old neighbor of mine down in 
Kentucky,’’ said Representative Wheeler, of 
that State, yesterday, ‘‘who went out West. 
When he came back he was very much im- 
pressed with the fact that the Indians, to 
quote his own words, ‘were powerful fond of 
whiskey.’ ” 

‘** How did you find that out?’ I asked him.” 

‘** Well,’ he said, ‘there was an old chief out. 
there who offered me everything he had for a 
pint of whiskey. He offered me his blanket, 
then his saddle and bridle, and finally his pony, 
if I would only give him my pint flask.’” 

‘*Did you let him have it?’ I asked.’ ” 

‘““*No, indeed,’ was the emphatic reply, ‘I 
only had one pint left.’”’ 
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Sayings 


of the Children 








A good story which the appointment of 
Governor Leslie M. Shaw of Iowa, to the position of 
Secretary of the Treasury has brought out is one 
concerning an incident in his law practice in his 
native State. 

Secretary Shaw had a 14-year-old boy before him 
on the witness stand and was conducting a cross 
examination. After the usual preliminary ques- 
tions, Shaw began: 

‘‘Have you any occupation?”’ 


“Don’t do work of any kind?” 

“ No.”’ 

“Just loaf around the house?”’ 

“That’s about all.”’ 

‘What does yourfather do?”’ 

““Nothin’ much.” 

“‘Does he do anything to support the family?’’ 

“‘He does odd jobs once in a while when he can 
get them.”’ 


“As a matter of fact, isn’t your father a pretty 


worthless fellow, a dead-beat and a loafer?’’ 
“T don’t know, sir; you’d better ask him. He’s 
sitting over there on the jury.” 


Kind old Lady: ‘‘ Why, little boy, what’s the 
use of crying like that?”’ 

The Little Boy: ‘“‘Tain’t no use. I’ve been cry- 
ing like this all mornin’ an’ nobody ain’t give me a 
penny yet.” 

Old Gentleman: ‘Why are you crying, my 


little man?’’ 

Small Boy (sobbing): ‘“‘I dreamt last night that 
the school burnt down, and in 

Old Gentleman (sympathetically): ‘““Oh, but I 
don’t believe that it has!” : 

Small Boy: “‘ Neither do I; I kin see the top of it 
over the hill.” 

Withstood Temptation—wWilly: ‘I met our 
new minister on the way to Sunday-school, mamma 
and he asked me if I ever played marbles on Sun- 
day.” 

Mother: “H’m. And what did you say to that?”’ 
Willy: ‘I said: ‘Get thee behind me, Satan,’ and 
walked right on and left him.”’ 


Little Ethel: ‘“‘Mr. Young, my sister Laura, 
said at the table she thought you had the prettiest 
moustache she ever saw.”’ 

Mr. Young: “You oughtn’t to tell things you 
hear at table, Ethel.”’ 

Ethel: “But she’s going to give me a penny for 
telling you!”’ 

——It was a little boy in an American Sunday 
school, who, in reply to his teacher’s question 
‘who was the first man?’’ answered ‘“‘George Wash- 
ington,” and upon being informed thatit was Adam 
exclaimed: ‘Oh, well! if you are speaking of for- 
eigners, perhaps he was.”’ 

Fair Teacher: ‘‘Now, children, what did 


Adam do when he was driven out of Eden?” 
Precocious Lad: “ Please’m, I know. He started 


the express company.” 


When the good old man saw six large boys 
hammering one small boy within n inch of his life 
his curiosity was piqued. 

“Why do you do this?”’ he asked. 

“Because he takes medicine for ten cents when 
the union scale is fifteen cents,’’ exp'ained the large 
boys courteously. 


——Little Mary was discussing the great here- 
after with her mamma, when the following ensued: 

“Mamma, will you go to heaven when you die?”’ 

“Yes, I hope so, child.” 

“Well, I hope I’ll go, too, because you’ll be so 
lonesome.”’ 

“Oh, yes, and I hope your papa will go, too.” 

“Oh, no, papa can’t go; he can’t leave the store.” 


; “T’m sorry to have to mess your face so, 
Kitty,’’ said Tommy, as he daubed pussy’s face with 
jam, “but I can’t have folks suspecting me.” 


A boy at a crossing, having begged some- 
thing of a gentleman, was told that he would be 
given something as the gentleman came back. The 
boy replied: ‘‘ Your honor would be surprised, if you 
knew how much money I lose by giving credit in 
that way.”’ 


In the primary department of a city school 
in the southwest, at the beginning of our war with 
Spain, the teacher told a class of small boys some- 
thing about the war, and asked all who favored it to 
hold up their hands. Up went every hand but 
Jack’s, a boy of eight. 

‘“Why, Jack, why are you opposed to the war?”’ 
asked the teacher, and Jack’s surprising answer was, 
‘“’Cause, Miss Sophie, war makes history, and 
there’s more o’ that now ’an I can ever learn.””— 


Father (left in charge): ‘“‘No, you cannot 
have any more cake.”’ (Very seriously): ‘Do you 
know what I shall have to do if you go on making 
that dreadful noise?”’ 

Little Girl (sobbing) : ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Father: ‘‘ Well, what is that?” 

Little Girl: ‘‘Give me some more cake!”’ 
And she was quite right. 


A little three-year-old miss, while her mother 
was trying to get her to sleep, became interested 
in a peculiar noise and asked what it was. 

“A cricket, dear,’’ replied her mother. 
“ Well,” remarked the little lady, ‘“‘he ought to get 
himself oiled.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes was one day seatednear 
the refreshment table, at an entertainment, and ob- 
served a little girl looking with longing eyes at the 
good things. e said kindly, “Are you hungry, 
little girl?” 

“Yes, sir,”” was the reply. 

“Then why don’t you take a sandwich?” 

“Because I haven’t any fork.” 

“Fingers were made before forks,” said the doc- 
tor, smilingly. 

The little girl looked up at him and replied, to his 
delight: ‘‘Not my fingers,” 
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Wit and Humor of the 





Press 








Layaround Lucas—Wot wud youse do if 
youse wuz rich? Tired Timothy—I’d buy a 
seat in th’ United States Senate an’ I wudn’t 
do nuthin’ but set in it. 

——Prof. (in Physics)—Tell me what you 
know about the decomposition of forces. 
Student—It’s all rot. 

——Funniness—You say the evening wore 
on. What did it wear? Smart—Why, the 
close of day, of course. 

——What is the difference between a sew- 
ing machine and a kiss? One sews sams nice, 
and the other seems so nice. 

——Cholly—What did your fathe. say when 
you told him my love was like a broad and 
impetuous river.? Edith—He said, Dam it. 
—Irish Maid—Do you want a good beat- 
ing, Master Jimmy, or do you not? Because, 
if you don’t behave yourself, this minute, 
you'll get both. 

——‘You admit you stole the melons,” said 
the judge. ‘‘Oh, yes, suh, I stole um?” ‘And 
yet you ask for mercy?” ‘“‘Yes, suh; kaze de 
white man kotched me ’fo’ I had a chance 
ter eat um!” 

——Crabbe—To-day for the first time I was 
really delighted to hear Miss Nexdore’s piano 
going. Ascum—Something worth listening 
to, eh? Crabbe—I should say so. I heard 
the instalment men taking it away. 

——-If a man is killed by an automobile, 

his estate may collect damages to no greater 
amount than $5,000. If he is merely maimed, 
there is no limit to the damages. This is mani- 
festly unjust, being class legislation in favor 
of the comparatively few chauffeurs who have 
perfect cohtrol of their machines, and can al- 
ways be sure of killing their man. 
Old Gentleman—So you think my 
daughter loves you, sir; and you wish to marry 
her? Dudeleigh—That’s what I called to see 
you about. Is there any insanity in your 
family? Old Gentleman—No, sir, and there’s 
not going to be any. 

Swell (to small boy)—What are you crying 
for my little man? Small boy—Because you 
are sitting on my tart. 

——Edith—Yes, he is to marry that rich 
widow. His debts were looming up dread- 
fully, and—— Ethel—I see. His mar- 
riage will be the finished product of the loom. 














——Nurse—You dreadful children. Where 
have you been? Young Hopeful—Oh, nursie, 
we’ve been trying to drown those dear little 
ducks, but they will come to the top! 
Tess—So Mr. Groosum really proposed 
to you? Jess—Yes. While we were strolling 
in the cemetery we came to their family lot, 
and he asked me how I’d like to be buried 
there some day with his name on the stone 
above me. 

——‘‘It says here, Samanthy, thet Reverend 
Toogood was a saloon passenger on the Majestic. 
Beats all how them preachers do cut up when 





‘they git away from hum.” 


No longer the nightmare—He was 
strictly up to date. ‘‘ You didn’t sleep well,” 
his wife told him in the morning. ‘No,’ he 
answered dismally, “I had a night auto- 
mobile. ”’ 

——Philanthropic Old Lady (to little boy 
caressing dog)—That’s right, little boy, al- 
ways be kind to animals. Little Boy— 
Yes, ’m. I'll have this tin can tied to his tail 
soon’s I’ve got him quiet. 

Father (to the seven-year-old son be- 
side him in the dog-cart, cutting the whip 
sharply through the air)—See, Tommy, how 
I make the horse go faster without striking 
him at all. Tommy (in an eager tone of 
happy discovery)—Papa, why don’t you 
spank us children that way? 

“‘De Ravens, dey brung bread to 
’Lisha w’en he was in de Wild’ness; but dis 
here prodigal son, he got no birds nor beasts 
nor nuthin’ to fotch him food. He done gone 
off an’ lef’ his pa’s house, an’ he got no home 
nor family hisse’f An’ he get mighty hungry. 
Now what he gwine to do, Samuel?” ‘‘He 
kin go in er rest’rant, suh.”’ 

——‘‘ What makes her look so miserable?” 
‘“‘She’s experimenting with health foods.” 
Affluence—‘‘Is her husband so very 
rich?’”’ ‘‘Rich? Why, she can even afford 
to economize on her clothes!”’ 

She—Are you going to church with 
me to-day, Henry? He—No; it’s too con- 
founded hot; I think I’ll play golf. 

——He (American)—My grandfather fell at 
Bunker Hill. She (English)—Oh, what a 
pretty name for a golf links! But how did 
he happen to fall? 
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Open * #¥ # Questions: 


Talks #” With # 


Correspondents 








887. Will you kindly answer the following 
— in your column of Open Questions: (1) 
nder what conditions do publishers accept manu- 
scripts? (2) What rules govern the preparation— 
I mean the writing, paper used, and number of 
words? (3) What are the terms? (4) If manu- 
script is accepted is the original copy returned to 
the writer? If accepted may the author have it 
ublished in another magazine? (5) What pub- 
ishers accept short articles and stories? (6) Can 
a furnish me a copy of You Kissed Me, by 


——. L. Hunt, and of some poem on ambition? 


[We have had so many requests of this kind 
that it may be as well to say, once for all (1) 
That the rules governing the acceptance of 
manuscripts vary with every publication. 
Generally speaking, a publisher accepts a 
manuscript when, in his opinion, it is worthy 
of publication and suited to his needs. (2) 
We cannot give hard and fast rules, nor enter 
into such details here. Manuscript should be 
well and legibly written on one side of white 
paper, not too thin, and of uniform size; the 
number of words varies with the character of 
the article and the uses to which it is to be 
put; but in every case the length should be 
estimated and plainly marked at the top of 
the first page. (3) These are determined by 
the publisher and the author. (4) Custom 
varies as to returning the author’s manuscript. 
Usually it is not returned. Unless an author 
expressly gives notice that he will offer his 
manuscript elsewhere, and retains copyright, 
he cannot honestly offer it to one periodical 
after it has been accepted by another. (5) We 
cannot print a list of addresses in these 
columns. (6) No. Longfellow’s A Psalm 
of Life is one of the best poems on ambition 
ever written.] 


888. (1) Can you tell me through Open Ques- 
tions if there is a college or university in America 
that hasa chair of the Indian language? Ifnot in 
this country, is there one in the world. 

(2) How many words are in the language and 
is it-similar to Latin, Greek, German, French, or 
any other modern or ancient tongue.—John W. 
Townsend, Lexington, Ky. 


{(1) In some of its branches, in the Carlisle 
Industrial Institute, the Indian school of 
America, at Carlisle, Pa., instruction is given 
in the Indian tongue, (2) I cannot find this 


out; moreover, your question is ambiguous. 
There are so many tongues that were spoken 
by the North American Indians, that it is im- 
possible to call any one ‘‘the Indian language.”’ 
These tongues varied widely between some of 
the tribes, while others were quite similar; no 
one was universal. This explains the fact 
that ‘‘the Indian language,” as such, cannot 
be allied with that of any of the established 
ancient or modern languages. You might 
examine, if you can find a copy, A Key to the 
Language of America, edited by J. H. Trum- 
bull, Providence, The Narragansett Club, pub- 
lisher; 1866.] 


889. (1) Inacopy of Favorite Poems I have I 
find a poem credited to Walt Whitman entitled 
The Two Mysteries. Did Whitman write it? It 
is printed as follows, beginning with this explana- 
tion: “In the middle of the room, in its white cof- 
fin, lay the dead child, a nephew of the poet. Near 
it, in a great chair, sat Walt Whitman, surrounded 
by little ones, and holding a beautiful little girl on 
his lap. The child looked curiously at the spec- 
tacle of death and then inquiringly into the old 
man’s face. ‘You don’t know what it is, do you, 
my dear?’ said he, adding, ‘we don’t either.’” I 
will quote two verses: 


I 

We know not what it is, dear, this sleep so deep and 
still, 

The folded hands, the awful calm, the cheek so pale 
and chill; 

The lids that will not lift again though we may call 
and call, 

The —. white solitude of peace that settles over 
all. 


III 
But this we know: Our loved and dead, if they 
should come this day— 
Should come and ask us, “ What is life?’’ not one of 
us could say 
Life is a mystery as deep as ever death can be; 
Yet oh, how sweet it is to us, this life we live and see! 


(2) Did any of Whitman’s verse rhyme like this? 
After the last verse is Walt Whitman’s name. 


[This query has been held out in the hope 
that it might be answered. But although 
numbers of collections of Whitman’s poems 
have been searched, the poem has not been 
found, nor has any like it. There are, how- 
ever, some lines that are distinctly Whitman- 
esque in their wording. Perhaps the poem was 
an early effort of the Good Gray Poet and 
uncollected. The verses are printed in the 
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hope that some readers of the column may be 
able to place them. (2) It seems not. If so, 
it was in rare instances. Richardson, in his 
American Literature, says ‘‘ Whitman’s poetry 
is unrhymed.” e 


890. How many and what are the titles of the 
magazines published by the Current Literature Co., 
and how many by Curtis Publishing Co.?—Mrs. M. 
Boyle, Chinook, Mont. 

[The publications of the Curtis Publishing 
Co., of Philadelphia, are The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, monthly, and the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, weekly. 

The Current Literature Publishing Co., 
publishes besides this magazine,Short Stories 
monthly, and Short Stories, quarterly.] 


891. It is my misfortune to have to write on the 
following subject: The educational value of the 
tragic as compared with the comic in literature and 
art. Can you give me some references that will 
help me with the same?—Elisabeth Friedgen, 
Connersville, Ind. 

[You will have to look for such material in 
stray papers on literature, art and drama. 
Probably the essays of Mathew Arnold (Es- 
says in Criticism, I and II Series, by Mathew 
Arnold. N. Y.: The Macmillan Co.) and of 
Walter Pater (Miscellaneous Studies, by Wal- 
ter Pater. N. Y.: The Macmillan Co., 1895), 
while the dramatic criticisms of August Wil- 
helm Schlegel, the Shakespearean authority, 
and Adolphus W. Ward should be rich in such 


material. ] 


Will you please give me your explanation 
of a line in Gray’s Elegy which I have never under- 
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stood and which I have never seen explained. It is 
in the first verse of The Epitaph, the third line: 

Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth. 
What does this obscure passage mean?—R. E. B., 
Torrington, Colo. 

{It is a curious fact that the annotators of 
the Elegy have all left this line untouched. 
As suggested in your inquiry, there may be 
more than one meaning attached, but is it not 
probable that, taken in conjunction with the 
preceding line: A youth to fortune and to fame 
unknown, it means that, with one of his hum- 
ble birth the realm of science was not con- 
cerned, or that such a one was not concerned 
with science?] 

ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 

821. In your February issue appears an inquiry 
concerning the poem, Lost on the Lady Elgin, and 
in the April number an answer to same. My recol- 
lection of the history of the poem is different to that 
given. The poem originally appeared soon after 
the loss of the steamer Central America. The Cen- 
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tral America (formerly the Geo. Law) plied between 
New York and Aspinwall, and was lost off Cape 
Hatteras in 1856 or 1857, together with two hun- 
dred or more of her passengers and crew. The 
steamer was on her return to New York and carried 
between two and three million dollars in gold, 
which went down with her. The poem was first 
published in a newspaper, and headed, Loss of the 
Central America, and attracted but little attention. 
After the loss of the Lady Elgin, nearly ten yéars 
after, it was resuscitated and changed in wording 
to meet the occasion and republished under the 
title, Lost on the Lady Elgin, and became a great 
favorite. Everybody on the Lady Elgin went down 
with her, and the cause of her sinking was never 
known. Her passengers were nearly all young 
society people of Chicago.—A Subscriber, Weaver- 
ville, Cal. 

[And here is another view on this mooted 


question:] 

Mr. Brittain is correct. The Lady Elgin was 
lost in a heavy northeaster near Waukegan, IIl. 
while returning to Milwaukee heavily loaded with 
excursionists. The colliding vessel was the schooner 
Augusta, which managed, though badly injured, 
to reach Chicago. . Very few of the large number 
on the Lady Elgin escaped. All of the published 
histories of Milwaukee and Chicago give full de- 
tails.—C. Ellis, Georgetown, S. C. 

850. [Answers keep coming to this query. 
We wish to return thanks to Miss Marietta 
Mearns, Zion, Md.; Mrs. Mary Boggs, of Monon- 
gahela, Penna., and to Mrs. Dan Morgan Smith 
of Ocala, Fla., for the answers and copy sent. 
The information was given in our August 


issue.) 


855. I enclose the poem asked for in 855.— 
Nellie Stevens, Grafton, Neb. 
[Thanks. The poem is held for the in- 


quirer.] 


856. In the June number of your magazine, 
question 856, the corespondent asks for the poem 
that I am sending—at least, I believe it to be the 
poem. Its title is The Wife, and it appeared about 
a year ago in The Smart Set. The copy I have is 
very badly mutilated, so I have copied the poem 
and sent it. I trust that it is the one desired.— 
Rachel McMasters Miller, Turtle Creek, Pa. 

[The poem is held for the inquirer, with 


thanks. ] 

862. Songs for Gold Locks, E. B. Smith & Co., 
publishers, etroit, Mich. Author, Mrs. Clara 
Doty Bates.—Anonymous. 

Songs for Gold Locks, about which inquiry was 
made in the July number, was published by E. B. 
Smith, Detroit, Mich., in 1877. The author, Clara 
Doty Bates, wife of the late Morgan Bates, died in 
1895, and the book may now be out of print, but 
I will gladly copy and send any of the poems de- 
sired (there are ten in all) provided the volume 
cannot be obtained by your correspondents.— 
Fannie A. Brewer, Battle Creek, Mich. ' 

[Many thanks for these kind answers, and 


the interest shown. 
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